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REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL INDE- 
PENDENT TELEPHONE CONVENTION 


HE annual convention of the International Independ- 

ent Telephone Association of America was held at 

the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, June 26, 27 and 28, 

1906, and was called to order at 3 p. m., June 26, by the 
president, Mr. James B. Hoge. ; 

The Chair: The convention will now be in order, please. 
The first pleasing duty that I have to perform to-day is that 
of introducing to you a gentleman who represents the city 
of Chicago, and who has come here as its representative to 
address you and see that your visit in this city is made 
pleasant and profitable. I now have the pleasure, gentle- 
men, of introducing Mr. James Hamilton Lewis, the corpo- 
ration counsel of this city. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Lewis: Mr. President, before I proceed to make 
such suggestions as your hospitality to me permits, I wish to 
remind this assemblage that there is something in store 
in its behalf which it has not calculated upon. You have 
attending you at this time a distinguished gentleman from 
New York, long a personal friend of mine, the Honorable 
Martin W. Littleton. (Applause.) Mr. Littleton has, as 
is known, been practically the mayor of Brooklyn and the 
president of its borough, an eminent trial advocate, a dis- 
tinguished national orator—which was demonstrated by 
his being chosen by the New York delegation to present the 
name of the late candidate and the present distinguished 
citizen, the Honorable Alton B. Parker. Mr. Littleton is 
with you as practically one of your delegates representing 
a cause similar to your own. He has shied himself around, 
trying to hide his identity, and I, out of revenge for his 
having defeated me in a famous debate, now bring him for- 
ward in order to have him punished with a speech at the 
present time. (Applause.) 

I wish first to express to you, gentlemen, the very sincere 
recret of the mayor that he could not be present. It was 
the desire of the mayor to give his personal presence to 
this assemblage, not only in response to the courteous in- 
vitation which your committee gave him, but because your 
meeting typified a purpose to which he has in a very great 
degree been giving his life; but late events, transpiring 
only yesterday and last night, forced upon him such duties, 
coupled with an indisposition of health, that he has been 
compelled to remain at his home, and at the final moment 
he did me the compliment to ask that I take his place, acting 
as the deputy mayor. 

Your committee has informed me of the purpose of your 
gathering. For myself, I have always been at great loss 
to understand the telephone. I have been at loss to under- 
stand the sensation it indicates. J cannot overlook the pe- 
culiar effect that the phonograph once had upon the weary 
traveler who came into a city of my native state of Georgia 
while an exposition was going on in Atlanta. He had 


come down from the cotton belt district and there saw the 
gentleman in front of the phonograph, who said: “Come 
up! Come up! Everybody come up! Hear Patti sing! 
McCullough’s ravings in Bloomingdale! Only a nickel! 
Everybody come up! Come up!” Yielding to his per- 
suasions, he hung up his hat, and pulled up one gallus, and 
drew out his nickel, and adjusted the audiphone in his ear, 
heard the click, click, click. All at once the band struck up 
the Kentucky Jubilee. His eyes glared as some thought 
seized him, and he said: “Say, Massa, can I get that five 
cents out of the box? I hear a band coming down the 
street and I got to go out and hold my team.” (Laughter.) 

And you, gentlemen, have such a tendency to play such 
excellent tricks on us fellows who think we know things. 
You have a scientific arrangement with your life and in 
your practices, and we are readily fooled, and all forms 
and definitions in the law you quite baffle us in. You put 
us quite in the position of a farmer living at some distance, 
before you had installed your telephone system in the coun- 
try, who received a message at some little distance. It had 
been raining, and the message, written out on the type- 
writer, had some holes in it caused by the drops of water. 
The man turned around and walked all the way to the main 
office. He said: “Did you send me this telegraph letter?” 
“Yes.” He said: “Why the d—1 did you send me a paper 
like this, with holes in it?” “Well,” he said, “old man, we 
didn’t intend to do it. We know you are a very important 
farmer, but the fact is our telegraph line broke down and 
we had to work that over a barbed wire fence.” (Laugh- 
ter. ) 

Gentlemen, your gathering and the purpose of it means 
probably more to me and is more significant to me than 
probably it might be to any other official in the city of Chi: 
cago who might be honored with the opportunity of extend- 
ing to you a formal welcome. I was in Italy seven years 
ago and spent a little time as the guest of Mr. Marconi, who 
was at that time perfecting one of the systems of his wire- 
less telegraphy. At the University of Virginia, where I had 
a course, there was a strange, peculiar fellow whose tastes 
ran singularly in the direction of your science. He had 
obtained a position at Oxford, in England, in the scientific 
department and had come down to Italy to have some con- 
sultation with Mr. Marconi in respect to equipments to be 
used through Italy and over there in this electrical science. 
The conversation was in the presence of other gentlemen 
who had come likewise to inspect apparatus, which was 
new, scientific, but nevertheless confusing to me. The con- 
versation turned upon what would be the ultimate destiny, 
and eminent savants who had come from portions of the 
country—Warsaw, some [ recall from the lower part of 
Sicily, others from England and Germany,—bemoaned the 
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time when these splendid products of the ingenuity of 
man would no longer be of the general avail, of general 
relief, because with all the methods of laws prevailing in 
some of our countries and the habits and customs which 
are existing in others, and the practices which have been 
prevailing around us, the doctrine of monopoly would soon 
worm its way like an anaconda and writhe its coils about 
the body of the development until its life would be 
squeezed out and all opportunity which might be afforded 
for an intelligent and full service to the great English and 
other speaking civilized peoples soon be throttled by this 
force upon it and be helpless as against monopoly on the 
one hand and helpless against its oppression on the other. 

I had occasion not long afterwards, as a lawyer, to have 
to supervise something in connection with a document 
which turned Mr. Marconi’s plant and his splendid inven- 
tions over to a concern which reduced it to monopoly 
throughout all the world, leaving him the smallest of com- 
pensations, on the one hand, and limiting his field of en- 
deavor on the other to such an extent that a year ago in the 
Hoffman House, New York, when he had come to this 
country to marry an American lady (conditions, however, 
leaving him with his marriage claims unfulfilled, growing 
out of some unpleasant event), I fell into conversation with 
him, and he gave me, as well as other gentlemen whom he 
was addressing, something of a sad intelligence that he was 
returning to his home in Italy with an infinite discourage- 
ment, as he had wakened to the realization that it was of 
very little avail in this country to the independent inventive 
genius of any man, if the peculiar customs and systems of 
our country could be such, and tolerated as such, that they 
robbed a man of the competitive field in which he might 
disclose his capacity on the one hand and reap the rewards 
of his genius on the other. He sincerely deplored that in 
this country, where he did expect, above all others, to find 
a fair field, a free field, indeed, for a fair fight; a country 
where there might be an opportunity for the best endeavor 
in the exercise of mechanical skill and scientific invention ; 
he should find himself so paralyzed in his endeavor, as it 
were, with every last resort denied him and the gates on 
every last field in which he had cast his hopes closed upon 
him. It became to me something of a wonderful sugges- 
tion, as in the last few months we have had occasion to see 
this distinguished scientist and others having practically 
abandoned the exercises of their capabilities because of the 
results practically denied them in the field of endeavor in 
order to accommodate the purposes of monopoly. 

You gentlemen could not have chosen a city in the United 
States more appropriate to the purpose of the organization 
and your work than Chicago. There is not a city nor place 
in this world which has been so insistently warring for its 
freedom against the insidious influence of monopoly as the 
city of Chicago. She has been built and reared to her 
splendid stature through the efforts of men who are prac- 
tical. She is the result of the labors of men who have 
toiled. She is the fruit of the fields of competition. And 
yet she bemoans, as she arises to the acme of her splendor, 
auch as you perceive as you walk her avenues and thor- 
oughfares, that she, too, is literally within the iron grasp of 
those who deny her the splendid destiny which even heaven 
seems to have decreed in her behalf. Here in this commu- 
nity there is no monopoly which has seized her more ruth- 
lessly, which has ground her more oppressively, that has 
more offensively outraged and wronged her people than the 
telephone company, against which the city of Chicago to- 
day wars. (Applause.) 


It fell to my official lot to conduct the litigation which 
has gone through the mutations of the different courts to 
the final tribunal, which resulted in a decision which gave 
to Chicago more liberty and extricated her from the grasp’ 
of this monopoly. 

The gates of Chicago, gentlemen, are down now for those 
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who shall enter and hold in their hands some relief; for 
those who shall tender her some relief from monopoly by 


just competition. (Applause. ) 

It is for the reason of the personal relief you bring to 
the citizens of this city—my honorable chief having devoted 
the noblest efforts of his life to avoiding and ridding his 
people of the baleful influences of monopoly and giving his 
constant and wise aid to all which would rid them and 
relieve them—that I know he, too, welcomes the fact that 
you find it agreeable to be in the midst of Chicago to con- 
duct your deliberations, having for their end the purpose 
of ascertaining the best method that you can give to the 
country competition and independent effort in the splendid 
undertaking and the modern great welfare of the telephone 
service. 

Chicago, gentlemen, is but Chicago. She is the city of 
which you have heard. She is the city which you behold. 
She has no professions to present to you, save that she is 
but the combination and the result of honest thrift, well 
directed energy, continued perseverance and honor and jus- 
tice among men. Into her gates I welcome you. You who 
come from other states, you are our guests. You who come 
from other cities, you are our friends. You from other 
parts of the country, all of one family. Into our splendid 
driveways we bid you take your course. Through our 
parks we bid you regale yourselves. In our public build- 
ings, feel yourselves their owners as well as their temporary 
tenants, and any courtesy or accommodation that the official 
portion of this city can possibly extend to you, command it. 
It shall be yours at will, as you are now welcomed by me 
with all the hospitality that Chicago can afford to deserving 
citizens. (Loud and continued applause. ) 

The Chair: Now, gentlemen, we have a photographer 
with us this afternoon, who wants to take a picture of this 
convention. I do not know any more convenient time than 
this will be for his purpose. 

A photograph of the convention was then taken, which 
is shown on another page of this issue. 

The Chair: It now affords me great pleasure, gentle- 
men, to introduce to you Mr. E. H. Moulton of the Twin 
City Telephone Company of St. Paul and Minneapolis, who 
will respond to the address of welcome which we have just 
listened to with so much satisfaction. (Applause.) 

Mr. Moulton then read the following address, which was 
received with applause: 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to thank you, on the part of 
the National Interstate Telephone Association, for the hearty and 
hospitable welcome to your beautiful and prosperous city. We 
come as friends and allies, bringing to your city’s gates our tele- 
phone lines of communication, connecting with thousands of mu- 
nicipalities which are linked with you in common interests and 


social intercourse. It is a source of great regret that we cannot 
bring these lines beyond the confines of your city. 

We feel like a band of warriors invited by an ally whose wel- 
fare we seek to enter his gates, but to leave their weapons outside 
the walls—weapons which can only be used in your service and 
for your welfare. This mark of lack of confidence we deplore, 
but feel sure that the common sense of your citizens will soon 
hold sway, and that the day is very near now when we shall 
receive that broader, more enlightened welcome, to bring our great 
lines of communication into your midst and open up new avenues 
for trade, which shall make for our mutual advantage. 

Please allow me to express a little surprise that Chicago, so 
wonderfully energetic and enterprising, should so long have closed 
her ears to the cry for admission of the Independent telephone 
companies of this country. 

We all know of the commanding pesition which Venice occupied 
during the middle ages. Venice, rising in her great beauty, like 
Venus from the waves, for centuries held her maritime and com- 
mercial supremacy. Every known sea was whitened by the sails 
of her vessels, carrying her manufactured goods to every port of 
her great inland ocean, and bringing back and pouring into the 
laps of her merchant princes the silks and perfumes and luxuries of 
the orient. 

What made Venice the mistress of the sea, the great emporium 
of the middle ages, the center of art, refinement and enlightenment? 

The details of her policy, the methods of her merchants, her 
manner of dealing with her neighbors, has come down to us in 
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meager degree; but while we do not know whether her merchants 
kept their books by single or double entry, we feel sure that a 
cingle city, without any natural defenses, in order to dominate the 
commerce of the known world, must have adopted every enlight- 
ened, broad-guaged policy then known or devised—her merchants 
must have been absolutely untrammeled, allowed the fullest liberty 
and permitted every opportunity for intercourse and communication 
with the outside world. 

The supremacy of Venice was all the more easily obtained and 
maintained owing to the inertia, the unprogressive, contracted policy 
of other cities, which, with greater natural advantages, might have 
been her rivals. We can imagine the policy of such cities. 

Repelling the intercourse of their neighbors, unenlightened, 
bigoted, impoverished, shutting themselves in with high walls with 
but one gate for egress and ingress, in order to have as little com- 
munication with the outside world as possible. We can all picture 
to ourselves the state of cheerlessness and gloom in which such a 
community would be plunged. We can also imagine what, in such 
a community, would happen should a discontented citizen, finding 
such conditions intolerable, demand freer communication with the 
outside world and that another gate should be opened through the 
wall to provide another means of reaching neighboring towns. We 
can almost hear, sounding down the corridors of time, the shout 
of dissent which would go up from those hide-bound, unprogressive 
citizens. Although they had not had the advantage of listening to 
the convincing sophistry and arguments of our Bell friends, I have 
no doubt they rose to the occasion and rung the changes on the 
annoyance of two gates and the added expense; and unquestionably 
the gatekeeper, who took toll from every passenger going in and 
out the single gate, went, with tears in his eyes, to plead with 
the taxpayers not to commit the terrible folly of throwing away 
their money on a second gate. The tearful interest of this indi- 
vidual is on a par with that of the Bell officials, whose heart is 
wrung and deepest sympathy excited by the willful folly of the 
investor who contemplated buying Independent securities. 

To return to our own country and times, we await with con- 
siderable interest the decision of the momentous question whether 
Chicago is to remain, telephonically, a city of one gate, or whether 
she will line up with Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Buffalo, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, Columbus, Indian- 
apolis, Los Angeles, Portland, Rochester and the Twin Cities, for 
all the advantages obtained by opening up her avenues of communi- 
cation in every possible way. 

A conception of how important these avenues of communication 
are is obtained when the fact is cited that the number of Independ- 
ent telephones in the country tributary to Chicago is conservatively 
placed at 1,250,000, fully double the number operated by the Bell 
company in the same territory. Our Chicago friends must also 
not lose sight of the fact that nearly all of the great Independent 
factories, employing 5,000 men, are located in your city. It would 
seem to one unprejudiced that if the telephone is, as claimed by 
the Bell people, a natural monopoly, and only one telephone system 
is to be used, it should be the Independent. 

The Chair: Gentlemen, it becomes necessary for me to 
deliver my address to you at this time. 

Since our last meeting, so many things have happened that I 
hardly know which subject to make the most important. Indeed, 
| would prefer to allow the delegates to do the talking at this 
time in order to give me a better opportunity to get in touch with 
their thoughts and ideas, for it has been my lot during the past 
year to do considerable writing on many of the most important 
subjects that have come up for consideration, and in treating them 
for publication, I quite naturally feel that you are in the same 
position as the little boy who stated to the minister that he knew 
more than the old man. When the minister took him to task 
about it, he said, “I know lots of things Dad don’t know, and 
he has told me all he knows.” 

I have been telling you what I know on these subjects so long, 
that I feel confident you know what I know, and that you have 
considerable information to impart here that I do not have. Cus- 
tom, however, calls for an opening address from your president. 

The constitution of this association, article 2, reads: “The 
aim and purpose of this association is to cement together in a 
firmer union all Independent telephone interests in the United 
States, for the purpose of: first, gathering information and sta- 
tistics; second, promotion of development in territory not now 
developed, and protection of existing interests; third, uniformity 
and standardization; and doing any and all other things that are 
to the best interests of the members of the association. 

“Article 3: ‘The association shall maintain permanent head- 
quarters, to be the office and center of the association, to which 
all members of state and district associations in good standing 
= this association shall have access, both in person and by 
mall. 

lhe executive committee, at their meeting before leaving Chi- 
cago last year, instructed me to open an office in Cleveland, to 
employ an assistant secretary to take charge of same, and to pur- 
sue the objects of the association so far as it was possible to do 
so. In order that the Independent interests of the country might 
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be informed as to what was going on, it was decided to issue 
monthly bulletins, which were published from month to month by 
practically all of the telephone journals and electric papers. We 
have gathered a large amount of data, which has been used by 
the Independent companies in general, much of it used in a spe- 
cial way and to advantage by companies developing new terri- 
tory, so I feel that everything done by your officials has been 
under your observation, and that you are all in totich in a gen- 
eral way at least with what the association has been trying 
to accomplish. 


In addition to the bulletins, the journals and magazines have 
published numerous articles written by officers of the association 
and its friends, voicing the association’s sentiments. 


The past two years have been red letter years in our history. 
During that time the plan which was outlined as the “Ohio Plan” 
at the St. Louis convention in 1904 has been adopted by twenty- 
two states, eight being organized during the past year. Therefore, 
I feel safe in saying it has now become the “National Plan” and 
justly so, as it is elastic enough to meet any special condition 
that arises. The importance of organization and the benefits that 
we derive from organization has been apparent to each and every 
one who has given the subject any special thought during this 
period. The benefits in having a compact organization that pre- 
sents a solid front have been quite clearly illustrated by a promi- 
nent telephone man explaining how a lineman one day found 
himself unable to cut a heavy messenger wire while it was bound 
together with his pliers, so he opened it up, taking first one small 
strand, then another, cutting each with ease with his pliers as 
he pried it loose, until finally the entire messenger wire was cut. 
If we had not had our organization during the past two years, 
it would have been very easy to have taken our companies one 
at a time and stampeded them, as during the two years it is esti- 
mated that our opponents have spent more money in misrepre- 
senting our cause than they spent altogether in the five years 
previous. In addition to this, they have been giving away, or 
practically giving away, service in many sections of the country; 
yet, with all of this to contend with the Independent companies 
have forged ahead, extending their service, completing through 
connecting links, building a part of the few remaining cities, at 
the same time collecting for their service, and where necessary, 
readjusting their rates so as to meet the improved conditions with 
more extended service. The securities of our companies are now 
regarded in an entirely different light from what they were two 
years ago, or even one year ago, and the investing public are 
analyzing them critically, finding them in most cases more con- 
servatively financed and upon a more substantial basis than many 
of the securities that have heretofore been selling at much higher 
prices than our securities. 


This brings us to-day to a much stronger position than we 
were in two years ago. We are working in harmony. The 
“Shield,” that grand Independent emblem which was adopted a 
year ago by this association, and which, like the American flag, 
has led its followers on and on to victory after victory, and 
never has been known to trail in defeat, is being used by many 
of the leading companies in forty-one states, and the public every- 
where recognize is as being the trade-mark of the telephone sys- 
tem which is responsible for increasing the total number of tele- 
phones in the United States from less than 300,000 eleven and 
one-half years ago to over 5,000,000 to-day, over 3,000,000 of 
which are connected with the Independent system. They give us 
the credit of popularizing prices and extending the service. A 
great majority of the companies to-day are using the best material 
and the latest type of equipment to be had; operating rules and 
regulations, system of accounting, and system of advertising have 
all become more uniform, and yet, gentlemen, when you stop to 
consider the possibilities ahead of you in this great work, you will 
see that you have more victories to win, many problems yet to solve. 
It has been well said that no other public-serving utility, except 
the water companies, fill so important a place in the daily life 
of the American people as the telephone. A gentleman who has 
had much to do with public serving corporations, but who has 
not been identified with telephone companies, said to me but a 
few days ago, “The telephone was by all odds the greatest neces- 
sity of public utilities.” Have we worked out the economics we 
should? Has it ever occurred to you that there are numerous 
points we have not yet covered? The electric railways have been 
spending thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars in de- 
veloping parks and resorts of all kinds in order to encourage busi- 
ness; the gas companies have been giving away stoves, hot plates, curl- 
ing irons, gas fixtures and Welsbach mantels in order to encourage 
business, but the telephone companies have not had to resort to 
these methods. They have in most cases found the business wait- 
ing. Are you handling it properly? Are you making each de- 
partment self-supporting? Take notice how the railway com- 
panies do this. They charge each delegate here twenty-five cents 


to vise their tickets, which charge is to pay the expense of the 
agent certifying the ticket so you can get reduced rates home. 
Before they will authorize a reduced rate, however, they compel 
the association making the application to make a deposit of a suffi- 
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cient amount to pay all the agent’s so that they play 
safe in any event. 

Across the face of a Grecian temple was written these words: 
“Know Thyself.” I say, Know thy business, know thy subscrib- 
ers, know thy neighbors whose lines you connect with. In many 
cases the installation of the telephone has materially increased 
the value of real estate, reduced crime in both city and rural com- 
munities, brought all classes of society, denominations and _ politi- 
cal organizations closer together where they understood each 
other better and where they are afraid to take advantage of each 
other as they undertook to do previously to the time the tele- 
phone was placed in general operation. It has broken down the 
imaginary barriers between city and country life and has com- 
pletely annihilated distances. Are the city and rural companies, 
mutual companies so-called, trying, in all cases to follow the 
golden rule toward each other? An Independent man has put it 
well by stating that some of the mutual ownership fellows be- 
lieve in rural ownership of municipalities. The report of the 
special committee from the merchants and manufacturers of New 
York city, made public a few months ago, in the telephone situa- 
tion in the United States is ridiculous to say the least, as it only 
shows in the main, one-sided information. Why should the city 
officials in the few remaining cities where competition does not 
exist be so much afraid of granting franchises? !s it not possi- 
ble that some one who has pecuniary motives is energetically en- 
gaged in trying to bring restraining influence to bear on them? 
In this age of prosperity, hustle and bustle, when the transporta- 
tion companies, and, in, fact, all the public-serving corporations 
are nearly swamped trying to take care of the business offered, 
the public officials should endeavor to give their citizens every op- 
portunity possible to have their requirements met in the best pos- 
sible manner. Would any thriving community try to keep out anv 
one of the great telegraph systems? Would they try to keep 
out any one of the great trunk line railway systems if an oppor- 
tunity was offered to have their terminal properly established? 
Is it not a fact that some of our own people are very short- 
sighted in going after a franchise just because some one else is 
after it? For instance, I know of one city where no less than 
six companies are applying; some of these interests are said to 
be applying for the sole purpose of being bought out. Now, 
honor bright, this is not fair. Get in line, boys, practice the 
golden rule. If some one else has arranged to build a plant in 
a city before you do, either join forces with him on some fair 
basis, or get out and take up some other propositions. We repre- 
sent to-day an investment of over $300,000,000, with over 3,000,- 
ooo telephones installed. We need not be ashamed to wear the 
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“Shield”, to fight for it and argue for it at any time. Let this 
coming vear be one of education along organized lines. Let us 
help our neighbors as well as ourselves. The next ten years will 


see over 3.000.000 additional telephones connected with our sys- 
tems if we do our full duty. Strong interests are coming into 
the field each month. We are getting young men of wealth and 
influence interested who are following their money into the busi- 
ness in a way that is a power for goed. But a greater power for 
good is the fact that the masses are investing their money in 
these properties, and it is their property that is furnishing this 
service in their community, the same as it is their money that is 
furnishing the banking capital of their community and they are 
going to lend their influence in seeing that the business is run on 
proper lines to give good service and fair returns upon the money 
invested. What we need to-day is a better and stronger organiza- 
tion, provided with sufficient ‘capital to prepare records of our 
system, to carry on a campaign of publicity and furnish to the 
press the information that they desire about the greatest indus- 
try ever developed in this country. During the past year this 
story has been partially written and published. The best maga- 
zines and journals of the country are deeply interested in the his- 
tory and daily news of the enterprise which they have heretofore 
been given to understand was a myth and unworthy of mention. 
This was done through the misrepresentation of writers employed 
by the monopoly, who have felt it their duty to assume a self- 
constituted guardianship for the investing public and the tele- 
phone users of this country. 

Why all these arguments about some imaginary or even oc- 
casional failure? Suppose the banking journals and the press of 
the country would come out and say that all bankers were spec- 
ulators, unsafe and dishonest scoundrels, because a gentleman 
high up in the business, in some particular state, had gone wrong, 
or because a certain woman frenzied financier had beer able to 
bust a country bank in Ohio, and claiming that all banks are in 
the same condition or that the banking business as a business was 
a failure. There is no doubt in any one’s mind but what we 
have use for more than twice the number of telephones that are 
installed in this country to-day. The question of rates is one 
that solves itself with competition, and it will not solve itself 
in any other way. Nothing is so good for business as live com- 
petition. 

The public are dissatisfied to-day about the Standard Oil trust, 
yet, gentlemen, I tell you their methods of carrying on their cam- 
paign have been manly, open and above-board as compared with 
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the Beil trust which many of you know about. The great trouble 
has been to supply the service. It is going to be the trouble for 
some years to come. 

A paper entitled “Telephone Publicity” has been arranged for, 
and is on the program for to-morrow morning, which will es- 
pecially develop this subject, and I also wish to announce that the 
Illinois association has made this matter a special feature to bring 
before this association and are to be complimented. The data 
showing the growth of the telephone movement of this country 
furnished by our office in Cleveland to a certain local paper some 
months ago, was copied by a brokerage firm in New York city 
in their weekly market letter, copied from this letter by the Wall 
Street Journal, and then copied from the Wall Street Journal by 
one of the leading dailies in Cleveland some three weeks after, 
as the basis of a Sunday editorial. I do not know how many 
more times it was published. The article prepared by our friend, 
Jesse W. Weik, and published in the Atlantic Monthly, was re- 
viewed in the principal monthlies, and many of the dailies of the 
country. The same thing holds good with reference to Mr. Latz- 
ke’s articles in Success Magazine. The public appreciate the fair 
treatment that our system has given them. A very striking il- 
lustration of this is the case in Seattle, Washington, where over 
5,000 subscribers to the Bell telephone system in that city have 
ordered out their telephones on August Ist next, giving notice 
that on and after that date they expect to use the service of the 
Independent company in that city exclusively. No business has 
shown itself to be safer and freer from heavy losses than the 
Independent telephone business. 


We do not furnish any data that cannot be substantiated by 
facts, but we should let the truth be known. This will never be 
known except through our organization. It must be prepared un- 
der well defined direction, and must not, for many reasoris, be put 
out in a promiscuous way. An old maxim is that the truth half told 
is the biggest lie ever told. Certain agents unfriendly to our 
interests are proposing through the press and by personal letters 
to be prepared to finance Independent companies, and to make 
Independent securities a specialty, and in that way trying to get 
the most vital information that can be furnished them. These 
reports are rewritten in a way that will injure the company's 
cause, and are put out where they think it will do the most harm 
No information should be given out except in cases where the 


parties are known or vouched for by this association. ‘Their 
agents advertise for Independent employes to take Bell positions 
at good wages, in that way getting in touch with employes, from 


whom they can get any detrimental information concerning their 
exchanges by holding out false hopes for the purpose of using 
the data secured against those same companies. The lowest trick 
that I ever heard of is where a certain official of one of the large 
licensed companies advertised for Bell employes to take first-class 
Independent positions for the sole purpose oif seeing how many of 
his own employes would make applications, for the purpose of 
calling them in and reading the riot act about his opponents. Now 
all these things, gentlemen, are annoying, but they must be short- 
lived. 

The state of Wisconsin has passed a bill making it unlawful 
for a telephone company to charge more in one city than is 
charged by companies in another city of the same class in the 
state. This law is getting good results, and I understand similar 
bills will be introduced in the legislatures of other states when 
they again convene. The United States government is investi- 
gating discriminations in rates of railway companies and trusts in 
general. Why not regulate our competitor. 

In closing, I would be ungrateful if I did not acknowledge the 
honor you have bestowed upon me by my election at your last 
convention to the highest office in your association. [ desire to 
extend my thanks to you who have so nobly assisted in making 
our organization what it is to-day. This is not a one man’s or- 
ganization, and [I hope it never will be. It is an org anization “of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.” Next year’s suc- 
cess will depend very largely upon your thought and work here 
during the next two days. I have followed very closely the work 
done ‘by the district and state organizations throughout the coun- 
try, and was much pleased a few days ago to receive in the mail 
a booklet that has been prepared by one of our newer state or- 
ganizations in a state that a few years ago we looked upon as 
being inhabited mainly by Indians, and yet to-day they have 44,207 
Independent telephones and 177 switchboards, while their competitors 
have 13,711 telephones and 38 switchboards. The booklet is a 
credit to any association, and was published, gentlemeii, by the 
Nebraska Independent Telephone association. The district meet- 
ings in all states are in almost every case well attended. I find 
some of the best work is done at these meetings. 

The Indiana association at its recent meeting summed up the 
telephone in seven brief statements: 

“Tt is here to stay. 

“It has become a commercial and social necessity. 

“All classes recognize it as a fixed factor in human affairs. 

“Its mechanical and electrical construction is no longer ar 
experiment. 








“No business of any consequence can be conducted success- 
fully without it. 

“No home having social relations with the community in which 
it is established can ignore it. 

“It is being recognized by financiers as one of our most stable 
institutions for safe investment.” 

lf the delegates and visitors attending this convention will de- 
vote the same energy that they devote to their business at home, 
during the next two days to those matters that need special at- 
tention, and see to it that they are properly settled, your district 
and state meetings will be still more successful. You all owe it 
to those who have honored you to send you here to represent their 
interests, to give the deliberations of this association their best 
thought and attention. The exhibits are all well worth visiting; 
look them over carefully, learn for yourself what is being dcvel- 
oped, and then you will be able to make a report to your constitu- 
ents that will well repay them for attending their next district or 
state meeting in order to get more completely in touch with what 
we did at the Chicago convention in 1906. 

We have some committees, gentlemen, and some other 
business to come before the convention. 

We have made the question box quite a feature of this 
program, and in order to take charge of the question box 
and handle it properly | have appointed Mr. Gary of Mis- 
souri, Mr. West of Pennsylvania and Mr. Rhodes of Ohio. 
We have tried to make this convention as practical as pos- 
sible, and we know that a number of you will have ques- 
tions that vou will want to ask, and so we give this special 
place on the program, expecting you to take advantage of 
it. We hope you will furnish enough questions to make it 
thoroughly interesting. 

Mr. Gary has just called my attention to the fact that 
there seemed to be some question about who was entitled 
to put questions in the box. I will say that every member 
will be entitled to that privilege. 

| have some committees which I wish to announce at this 
time, which will make reports at a later meeting. 

The first will be a committee on ways and means, con- 
sisting of J. G. Splane of Pennsylvania, chairman; R. B. 
McPherson of Michigan, Henry Barnhart of Indiana, 
James S. Brailey of Ohio and Charles E. Sumner of 
(regon. 

Committee on amendments to constitution: Cyrus Hul- 
ing, Ohio, chairman; Senator Klein, Pennsylvania; J. B. 
Ware, Michigan; J. B. Earl, Texas; A. B. Conkling, Illi- 
NOs, 

Comunittee on nominations: FE. H. Moulton, Minnesota, 
chairman; ©. C. Snider, Missouri; M. B. Overly, Ken- 
tucky; W. G. Thompson, Ohio; P. C. Holdoegal, Iowa. 

Photograph committee: George F. Hughes, Iowa, chair- 
man; R. FE. Mattison, Nebraska; Wm. L. Moelering, In- 
diana, 

This, gentlemen, is a special committee that we have 
appointed this year in order to take charge of certain ex- 
hibits of photographs of exchanges and equipment in vari- 
ous states. This committee will have the selection of three 
delegates to pass on those exhibits and to see that they are 
properly presented. 

The committee on credentials will consist of C. E. Tarte, 
Michigan. chairman; Louis Bruckner, Ohio; A. C. Linde- 
muth, Indiana; Linton Reber, Maryland; Louis Blanken- 
horn, California. 

entertainment committee: C. W. Stiger, Illinois, chair- 
man: George Ihmsen, E. B. Overshiner, J. P. Cracraft, 
W. HI. McDonough, W. W. Dean, C. D. Norton, H. B. 
MeMeal, F M. Bailey, C. Y. McVey and George Bandy. 

The chairman of the entertainment committee has just 
requested me to announce that the banquet tickets for 
Wednesday night will be on sale at headquarters. 

The committee on standard operating rules wish to have 
ameeting in Room 764, at nine o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

The 


Chair: We have a number of letters here from 


various people over the country, whom we would like to 
have had attend this meeting, who have been unable to do 
so, and, of course, they set forth their reasons in those dif- 
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ferent communications and wish for a very profitable con- 
vention. Among these is Mr. John M. C. Marble of Cali- 
fornia, who, by the way, extends an invitation to this asso- 
ciation to meet with them at their next meeting. 

We made a special feature this year of sending invita- 
tions to the different colleges, or at least a number of the 
different colleges of the country, who make a feature of 
technical education, and some of them have sent their rep- 
resentatives here, and others have sent their regrets. Owing 
to commencement exercises some of them were unable to 
be in attendance; but we find during the past two or three 
vears a number of the colleges have made a special course 
on the telephone subject, and seem to be getting very good 
results. 

The next order of business on the program is the 
question box. If there are any questions now that want to 
be discussed, we can devote a little time to them, because 
we have some twenty minutes yet before four o’clock. 

I overlooked the report of the assistant secretary. That 
should come next. Mr. Harney, the assistant secretary, 
wiil now read his report. 

Mr. John A. Harney, assistant secretary, then read his 
report, as follows: 


Following is the report of your assistant secretary since the 
time of his appointment up to and including June 16, 1900: 

In authorizing the establishment of a general office, the ex- 
ecutive council did so with a view of making it permanent. This 
has always been kept in mind in carrying out the details of the 
work undertaken so that future development would not necessi- 
tate changes in methods adopted. 

We found that one of the first things needed was an authentic 
record, so far as might be possible, of Independent companies, and 
towns having Independent service. 

We accordingly commenced work on a complete self-indexing 
card record of such companies, with their exchanges and _toll- 
stations filed alphabetically according to towns, for each state in 
the Unicn. This list was completed only the other day. The rec- 
ord contains all data obtainable, in connection with the company, 
including the population of towns and the names of counties in 
which they are located. According to this record there are 7,550 
Independent telephone companies operating in 12,125 cities and 
towns of the United States. We have found in checking up this 
list that a few companies supposed to be Independent have Bell 
affiliations. Making due allowance for any such cases, which we 
may not have as yet discovered, a conservative estimate of the 
number of Independent companies would not be less than 7,400, 
and cities and towns in which they operate not less than 11,925. 

This list is prepared for our own use exclusively and is not in 
such shape that it can be furnished for general use. 

Other filing systems have been prepared for taking care of our 
correspondence and various data which we are collecting. All are 
self-indexing and sufficiently elastic to take care of any possible 
growth. The monthly bulletins and special articles referred to in 
the president’s address have been sent out promptly each month 
to all the journals. Copies of these, or marked copies of journals 
containing them, as well as other matters which appeared to be of 
national interest, have been sent out from time to time to the pres- 
idents and secretaries of the various state organizations. We 
have endeavored in this way to keep all of the Independents 
through their state organizations thoroughly in touch with the 
general situation. 

For handling the accounts, a complete voucher check system, 
patterned after those in use by a number of the principal operat- 
ing companies, has been accepted. This system makes possible a 
perfect and just distribution of the various items of expense under 
their proper headings, and at the same time assures a receipt in 
full for all money expended. 

There is a handsome balance in the treasury and the supply 
department shows a fair profit. 

Attached to this report is a list of contributors to the associa- 
tion funds, with the amounts given by each. Also a list of states 
who have remitted in “Assessment No. 1,” with the amounts paid 
by each. 

‘The supply department, as explained through the journals, 
was established at the suggestion of Independent telephone men 
from all parts of the country for the purpose of furnishing stand- 
ard toll signs, printed matter and other supplies bearing the “Offi- 
cial Shield,” to Independent companies at the lowest possible cost 
with a view to thoroughly introducing the “Official Shield” adopt- 
ed by the 1905 convention, making its use general throughout the 
country. The following facts in connection with this department 
may prove of interest as showing that the Independent people ap- 
preciate our purpose in establishing it, and are disposed to render 
us the necessary assistance in making it a success. 

















July, 1906. 


The department was started early in September, 1905, illustrated 
catalogues and circulars being sent out the last week in Septem- 
ber. Supplies as follows have been furnished to June 16, 1906: 

Standard toll signs, 4,947; transparencies, 2,104; directory cov- 
ers, 77,050; letter-heads, 122,800; envelopes, 297,250; cards, 59,650; 
card cases, 45; second sheets, 5,500; copy paper, 8,500; cuts, 541; 
celluloid buttons, 6,450; gold plated emblems, 4,610. 

The foregoing includes supplies used by the association for 
various purposes, as follows: Directory covers, 1,000; letter- 
heads, 33,800; envelopes, 55,750; cards, 8,500. 

It was not intended to conduct this primarily as a money-mak- 
ing proposition, yet, by being able to purchase in very large quan- 
tities, and by careful management, we are able to show a fair 
profit, as above mentioned. 

That the supply department has been the means of effectively 
accomplishing the principal object for which it was established, 
is proven by the fact that the “Shield” is now being displayed in 
one form or another in forty-one states of the Union, our records 
showing that Independent companies in that number of states are 
securing supplies from this department. The states are as follows: 
Alabama, Arizona, California, District of Columbia, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Indian Territory, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wy- 
oming. 

As previously stated, there are not less than 7,400 Independent 
companies operating in 11,925 cities and towns of the United 
States. If all of these companies were to display the “Shield” on 
every possible occasion it is easy to sce what an immense amount 
of advertising would be constantly given the Independent move- 
ment. 

If all of these companies were to patronize the supply depart- 
ment the revenue therefrom would go far towards maintaining the 
association. Besides, the low prices at which the supplies could 
be furnished would result in a considerable saving for all of the 
companies taking advantage of this department. 

These are features which should be given careful consideration 
by every Independent telephone company. 

To correct any wrong impression which might exist regarding 
the policy of the supply department, I am instructed to announce 
that the executive council in recommending its establishment did 
not intend to conflict with, or enter the field already occupied by 
the various dealers in Independent telephone apparatus and sup- 
plies, or make this department in any sense a general purchasing 
agency for Independent companies. The object was to introduce, 
thoroughly advertise and constantly insist upon the use of the 
“Shield”. It will be noticed that all of the supplies handled, with 
the exception of copy paper and second sheets, bear this emblem. 
We have a number of times been offered agencies for various ar- 
ticles manufactured for the use of Independent companies, but 
have invariably declined such offers, in accordance with the policy 
above outlined. 

The action of the executive council in authorizing the estab- 
lishment of the supply department is fully justified by the result 
obtained in extending the use of the “Shield”. 

During the past few years there has been an increased demand 
among the Independent people for authentic maps showing the 
development of their toll line systems in various sections of the 
country. Some of the state associations and a number of the 
larger operating companies have at various times prepared maps 
for their own use, but the establishment of the association map 
department is the first effort that has been made to secure this 
data for the entire country. 

After careful consideration it was decided to prepare maps 
by state, using for the purpose government post route maps fur- 
nished by the department of the interior. We found by experi- 
ence that these maps were the most convenient and practical for 
our work. The data secured is spotted on the post-route maps 
and afterwards copied on tracings from which to make blue prints 
and plates. On the tracing only telephone lines, county and state 
boundaries and important rivers and bodies of water are shown, 
thus making it a strictly telephone map. The lines are divided 
into two general classes. Copper lines of No. 10 and No. 8 gauge, 
or heavier, are designated as “Class A”. Lines of No. 12 and No. 
14 gauge copper and all iron wire are classified as “B” lines, leads 
containing both classes being counted as in “Class A”. The ob- 
ject in making this division was that, generally speaking, copper 
lines No. 10 gauge, or heavier, can be used for long-haul business 
and might, therefore, be considered as trunk lines, while the lighter 
copper and iron wire, being more generally used for shorter dis- 
tances, might be considered as branch lines or feeders. It was not 
found practicable to show a greater number of classifications than 
two, but it is considered that the distinctions: made are sufficient 
for all practical purposes in showing the development. 

At present the association has on file post-route maps for for- 
tv-two states. On twenty-nine of these data has been spotted and 
tracings have been completed for seventeen. 


N 


The active work of collecting data by applying direct to the 
Independent companies has been commenced in sixteen states. 
This includes Ohio, for which map has been completed and pub- 
lished, in connection with the latest statistics, and compiled by the 
Ohio Independent Telephone Association. Subscriptions for this 
map are now being received. It is planned to publish similar 
maps for the other states as rapidly as sufficient data can be se- 
cured. 

Besides the state maps, we have prepared a tracing of the 
principal toll lines in states north of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
west from the Atlantic coast to central Nebraska, showing the 
interstate connections with a view of suggesting the possibilities 
of Independent through lines across the country. 

In preparing our maps, absolutely no data is used that is not 
vouched for by Independent companies, none of them being shown 
until all of the details are correct, so far as we can learn. 

Mr. A. D. Schrader has been in charge of the map department 
since its establishment, and has given very general satisfaction by 
the capable manner in which he has handled the work. 

To date, we have received 920 separate maps, representing the 
lines of about 1,000 Independent companies. About 250 companies 
have advised that they operate no toll lines, making 1,120 com- 
panies out of a total of over 2,300 to whom requests for map data 
were sent. This is only forty-eight per cent. From one to four 
follow-up forms have been sent out to those who have still failed 
to respond and all of them have received stamps for reply. Ot 
the maps received, an average of between two and three letters 
each have been necessary before obtaining results. Only a very 
small number of companies have sent in data unsolicited after 
reading our requests in the bulletins. 

From this can be seen the immense amount of unnecessary 
work the association is compelled to do in gathering the data for 
maps. If the Independent people will only give this matter the 
attention it deserves, maps can be completed in about one-fourth 
the time, and at less than forty per cent of the present expense. 

Tabulated statement giving detailed information for the vari- 
ous states mentioned is attached to this report. 

For a short time last summer, as explained in the president’s 
address, a news investigation department was conducted. We sub- 
scribed for the service of clipping bureaus in various parts of 
the country and investigated, in so far as possible, ali articles 
directed against the Independent interests. In practically every 
case the statements made were proven to be altogether false, or 
very misleading, the assumption being that they’ were published 
at the instigation of, and probably paid for, by the news bureau of 
the only corporation interested in spreading such reports. De- 
nials or explanations from Independent companies were at vari- 
ous times published in the journals, and if necessary sent out in 
circular form to various parties. 

The success of this department, brief as was its existence, in 
running down the misleading statements of those interested in dis- 
crediting the Independent movement, makes it exceedingly to be 
regretted that on account of insufficient funds it was not possible 
to continue this work. 

Among other data gathered by the association are lists of 
comparative telephone rates in the larger cities in which Independ- 
ent exchanges have been established. These lists show the rates 
charged and the number of telephones in service when the Inde- 
pendent companies commenced business with comparative figures 
up to the time such statements were issued for both the Independ- 
ent companies and their competitors. 

We have also secured from important firms and prominent bus- 
iness men in various cities of the United States having both tele- 
phones, letters and telegrams indorsing competition in telephone 
service and explaining the benefits derived by the residents and 
business interests of such cities through the establishment of In- 
dependent exchanges. Such data, in connection with figures show- 
ing the developments in various states, and copies of maps, have 
been furnished on a number of occasions to assist Independent in- 
terests in securing new franchises. A charge covering the cost of 
collecting and compiling such data is made for furnishing same, 
and in no case has it been given out to parties not known to the 
association until they had been vouched for by well-known inde- 
pendent people and the association has been satisfied that the data 
furnished would not be used in any way to the detriment of the 
Independent movement. The association is ready at all times to help 
Independent interests in this way at a cost to cover the expense 
of furnishing the data requested. 

This department, if properly developed and operated, in connec- 
tion with the publicity department, would be a valuable feature of 
the organization and in time might be made practically self-sup- 
porting. In any event, the good it could accomplish for the In- 
dependent movement as a whole would be incalculable—sufficient 
to warrant any expense necessary to properly maintain it. 

With the exceptions stated, the matter of gathering statistics 
in connection with the various states, has been left to the state or- 
ganizations, the plan being to have the association tabulate and 
publish such data for the entire country. A number of the states 
have secured splendid statistics, but others do not appear to-be 
giving this matter the attention it deserves. It is hoped that, dur- 





ing the coming year, al! of the state associations will assist us in 
gathering the most complete statistics possible relating to the In- 


dependent movement in all parts of the country. The association 
is prepared to promptly tabulate and publish all statistics furnished 
to the general office. 


The way in which the work in the general office has increased 
is typical of the Independent movement. When this office was 
opened it was estimated that the assistant secretary, with one 


stenographer, could take care of everything without inconvenience. 
It has been found necessary, however, to increase the help from 
time to time, until at present five stenographers are required to 
properly take care of the correspondence, and it has been necessary 
at various times to secure extra help, while, with but few excep- 
tions, ail of the circular work has been handled outside. In spite 
of this, it requires strenuous efforts on the part of all to keep 
up to date, and the time put in each day is usually in excess of 
what constitutes a day’s work in the ordinary office. 

\s already explained, our members can do a great deal toward 
lessening the work in the general office by more promptly respond- 
ing to requests for information and data sent out from time. to 
time, and by encouraging their associates to do so. 

On the whole, however, the Independent interests of the country, 
both manufacturing and operating, have shown a most commendable 
disposition to co-operate with the association in every way possible, 
and have, on a number of occasions, given us their most hearty 
support in putting through special projects. We are indebted to 
individuals in various parts of the country for many valuable sug- 
gestions with reference to the methods of conducting the work 
with a view of obtaining the best results. Through the officers of 
the state associations, we have been able to bring to the notice of 
their members all important matters demanding attention. The 
journals especially are entitled to your thanks for the many cour- 
tesies extended during the past year, in promptly publishing, often 
at considerable inconvenience, special matter furnished them from 
time to time, 

At present we have a compact organization, capable, we believe, 
of indefinite extension, and are in a position to effectively prosecute 
all branches of the work undertaken. That the Independent people 
appreciate our efforts and are prepared to co-operate with us is 
demonstrated by the many expressions of good will and offers of 
assistance constantly received from every part of the country. At 
present we are in close touch with all of the interests throughout 
the United States as never before. Taken as a whole, the past year 
has been very successful and there is every indication that the prog- 
ress during the next twelve months will eclipse all previous records, 
provided that you, gentlemen, and your associates throughout the 
United States, appreciate the importance of co-operating with us at 
all times and rendering us the necessary assistance in advancing the 
cause of Independent telephony, 

(On motion, the reports of the president and assistant sec- 
retary were accepted and filed, with the thanks of the Na- 
tionai-Interstate Telephone Association. 

A letter was then read from Mr. Tétu, the secretary of 
the association, expressing regret at his inability to be 
present, 

he Chair: I will say, gentlemen, that Mr, Tétu did 
some work in the south while he was located in Kentucky, 
and then shortly after our, organization meeting last year 
he was transferred from Kentucky to Indianapolis and he 
has been so well tied up and occupied in Indianapolis since 
that time he has not had much of an opportunity to give 
association matters much attention. 


| want to call special attention to the roll call of states, 
which is one of the special features for to-morrow morn- 
ing’s session. [ am satisfied that those states who were 
represented this morning at the advisory council meeting 
will respond in a proper way. There were a few, however. 
that were not represented at that meeting and we would 
like to have them here promptly so as to give their report. 
_The meeting to-morrow morning will be called at ten 
oclock sharp. That means, gentlemen, that about 9:30 
you will have to get on this floor, in order to get up in the 
elevators, and then you can visit the exhibits until ten, but 
please arrange to be present at the convention promptly at 
ten o'clock. I hope you will each one consider yourself a 
committee of one to see that you are here promptly. 

Mr. Harney: The credentials committee have 
badges prepared, which should be called for. 

The Chair: Mr. Tarte is the chairman of that committee. 

Mr. Tarte: | suggest, Mr. President, inasmuch as I shall 


some 


not be able to be here to-morrow, that it will be well to put 
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somebody on in my place. I have to return to Grand Rap- 
ids, to-night. 

The Chair: All right, I will do that. I will appoint on 
that committee, Mr. Davis of West Virginia. 

Senator Klein: With the permission of the chair, the 
committee on amendments to constitution and _ by-laws 
would suggest that any member of this convention having 
any amendment to the constitution and by-laws to offer 
submit in writing his views of the particular section or 
change that should be made in the by-laws. The committee 
would be very much pleased to receive it. Hand it to Mr. 
Ware or myself. Mr. Huling does not seem to be here. 

The Chair: I will make Senator Klein chairman of that 
committee. If Mr. Huling comes in he can take the second 
piace on the committee. 

Senator Klein: We should be glad to receive those sug- 
gestions as soon as possible. 

It was announced that the Illinois committee on publicity 
would like to meet the chairman of the national committee 
on the same subject directly after the adjournment. 

The Chair: We have no committee on publicity at the 
present time. I think we had better arrange at five o’clock 
or 5:30 to have a brief meeting. 

The chairman of the Illinois committee on publicity re- 
quested a meeting of the Illinois committee immediately 
after the adjournment. 

The meeting then adjourned to ten o'clock, Wednesday, 
June 27. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, JUNE 27. 

The convention met pursuant to adjournment with the 
president, Mr. James B. Hoge, in the chair. The president 
called the convention to order and announced that inasmtich 
as Mr. Harney had work on hand that would take him out 
of the convention a certain part of the time he would ap- 
point M. B. Overly of Kentucky as assistant secretary. 

Mr. Mack Hammett (Arkansas): Coming as I do from 
one of the greatest states in the Union, and representing 
the Arkansas Independent Telephone Association, I feel it 
an honor and a pleasure to be able to be at this convention 
to-day. Arkansas cotton blooms beneath sunshine of the 
South and her waving fields of corn are a stimulus to those 
who love a fertile soil that gives forth wealth and plenty in 
addition to happiness and content. But the Independent 
telephone business blooms also, and is as yet but in its 
infancy in Arkansas. It would take a longer time than we 
can now spare the subject to discuss intelligently the rea- 
sons why and the growth of the Independent telephone sys- 
tems throughout the country. Suffice it to say that exorbi- 
tant charges were the principal reason; competition being 
ihe life of trade; competition in the telephone business has 
made it easier and cheaper for people to talk. When the 
Independent telephone people first started out they met with 
many obstacles. The history of the telephone trust has 
been set forth clearly in our magazines and is no doubt 
well known by every one here to-day. But Arkansas is here 
to show what she is doing in the telephone business and as 
time goes on we will grow greater, but by degrees. 

A gradual growth in this line of business means well 
pleased customers. Our prices are not exorbitant. Our 
telephone rates are uniformly $1.50 and $2.50, the largest 
places $2 and $3, extension rates $1. Toll rates are about 
three-quarters of a cent per mile; a usual minimum charge 
of twenty-five cents being made. It is impossible at this 
time to say definitely what the earnings of the toll lines 
would be, because the business is as yet undeveloped, but 
the actual figures from the sub-licence company shows that 
the average toll line business varies between $8 and $9 per 
subscriber per year. This large percentage is due to the 
cotton planters of our state who reside in the country, and 
who frequently have recourse to the telephone for business 
and pleasure, and especially to expedite their business. The 
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negro farm hands on the plantation also use the telephone, 
and there being quite a number, this naturally increases the 
earnings. Texarkana, border city of the state, between Ar- 
kansas and Texas, has some toll lines earning twenty-two 
per cent. Ozark has about forty miles of toll lines earning 
twenty per cent. We can rent out to the cotton brokers all 
the copper circuits we can build at $15 to $20 per mile 
per year. A noticeable feature in the Arkansas Independ- 
ent telephone companies, is the number of bankers who own 
exchanges in the state. The Arkansas telephone business 
is a paying investment. We judge its future by its past 
record. 

The Independent telephone companies are situated at the 
following places in Arkansas: Texarkana, Pine Bluff, Car- 
lisle, Little Rock, Russellville, Adkins, Ozark, Altus, Fort 
Smith, Eureka Springs, Bald Knob, Walnut Ridge, Black 
Rock, Imboden, Horning, Paris, Rector, Pigott, and Elton, 
with a total number of subscribers, 6,305. Texarkana heads 
the list with 1,600 subscribers. Little Rock is second, with 
1,000, and Fort Smith third, with 865 subscribers. The low- 
est is Imboden, with sixty subscribers. There are 2,675 
subscribers that are neither Bell nor sub-license, nor Inde- 
pendent subscribers. Of this number, at DeWitt, in Ar 
kansas County, the great prairie county of Arkansas, where 
we have the great rice fields, there are 250 subscribers. The 
Northern Arkansas Telephone Company, representing all of 
northwest Arkansas, including six exchanges, has 1,200 
subscribers. The Reich Telephone Company representing 
the north center, has 225 subscribers. The Keizer Telephone 
Company, representing southwest Arkansas, has 700 sub- 
scribers. Yellsville and Carter have 175 subscribers, and 
Desare has 125; making a total of Independent companies 
in th2 way of subscribers of 8,980. 

The sub-license companies have a total of 4,258 sub- 
scribers. The companies are situated at the following 
points: Prescott, Arkadelphia, Malvern, Benton, Claren- 
don, Pocahontas, Conway, Clarksville, New Lewisville, 
Augusta, Althemir, Searcy, Lonoke, DeValls Bluff. The 
Valley Telephone Company controls the southeastern sec- 
tion of the state, with 1,500 subscribers. These places just 
named range from 150 subscribers, as high as 500. 

The total number of subscribers to the Rell exchange is 
found to be 11,885. This number is made up of the fol- 
lowing places in Arkansas: Texarkana, Hope, Fulton, 
Gurdon, Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Fort Smith, Helena, Brink- 
ley, Forest City, Newport, Jonesboro, Paragould, Van 
Buren and Hot Springs. Little Rock leads with four thou- 
sand. Fort Smith follows with fourteen hundred, and Pine 
Bluff with 975. Hot Springs has 1,500. Hot Springs, with 
its number, was originally Independent, but was sold to 
the Bell company. Camden was sold to the Bell by W. D. 
Ritchey and Batesville, with 350, was sold to the Bell by 
FE. H. Glenn. 

At Pine Bluff, my home town, the Bell gave us a fight, 
reducing telephone rates to $1 per month to the subscriber. 
During this fight we lost about thirty-five subscribers, be- 
cause we were firm in holding our rates up to $2 for resi- 
dence and $2.50 for business. The opposition finally dis- 
covered that it was not hurting us any and raised its rates, 
so we are still gathering the grapes. (Applause.) 

The Secretary: California. 

Mr. Louis Blankenhorn: I will endeavor to make my 
remarks short, and at the same time give you a few ideas 
about what we have been doing there. I represent south- 
ern California as an Independent association. The Inde- 
pendent companies are now reaching into the northern part 
of the state, to San Francisco and Oakland. Oakland is 
nearly built, and will be in operation in the course of six 
months, starting with 5,600 subscribers. You perhaps know 
that San Francisco has given the franchise to the Home 
Telephone Company, and it will start in there with 15,000 
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at least, but will probably exceed that in their initial installa- 
tion. 

The southern California business is represented by ap- 
proximately thirty companies, representing, perhaps, ten 
millions of capital. The significant fact in connection with 
this is that the money has all been raised, and these com- 
panies have all been underwritten, promoted and floated in 
that remote section of the country, far away from you and 
scarcely known to you who live in the great east. but it is 
coming ahead very fast. Our companies there are all on a 
most substantial footing. We never have had any question 
of the superiority of the service and its popularity among 
the people. Everywhere it marks an excess of subscribers 
over those of the competing company. Southern Califor- 
nia to-day has at least 43,000, and, with the growth, can 
readily be said to have 45,000 subscribers as against 10,000 
less of the Bell. We are, of course, handicapped by long dis- 
tance connection with far away cities. San [rancisco is 
nearly five hundred miles away from us, and there is a 
tremendous intervening territory that has to be covered to 
make it an occasional proposition, but it is being fast oc- 
cupied by Independent companies. 

Every city, large and small, has its own company. There 
are now signs of consolidation of some of the small ones to 
insure greater strength. We will start a company there in 
the little town that numbers perhaps only a few thousand 
people with an initial installation of 100 telephones ; but they 
grow tremendously,.and the favor in which they are held 
insures the flotation of the company and the raising of 
capital by the people. That means, of course, that there 
is missionary work to increase the service, and there has 
been nothing but unqualified success for the Independent 
movement in that section of the state. San Francisco and 
Oakland will show what can be done in large cities, and | 
think will show the same resulting success. Los Angeles, 
to speak a little particularly, though I do not represent that 
company—imy interests being in outside companies—has 
a subscription list to-day of 23,000 subscribers, starting 
with a promise of some 8,000, and growing beyond all prece- 
dent. If they have any trouble it is lack of service for the 
tremendous growth and demand that the business entails, 
going far beyond their appropriations and their ability to 
get ready for the people who want service. 

Our prices range from a minimum for residences, indi- 
vidual lines, of $1.50 to $5, the extreme limit in the city 
of Los Angeles for business telephones, in outside cities 
from $3 to $2.50. 

The Chair: How completely was the Bell Telephone 
Company wiped out in San Francisco? 

Mr. Blankenhorn: San Francisco still represents a tre- 
mendous city that is untouched by fire, and of course that 
represents telephone service through that section. They 
are in good shape to rebuild their lines through the burned 
section, everything being cleared off. I cannot tell you 
what the extent of their loss is, but they have had a great 
loss. 

The Chair: 
ground? 

Mr. Blankenhorn: I guess, not particularly. I think 
there was but very little underground damage. The earth- 
quake was the smallest part of the damage to San Fran- 
cisco, and it would have been forgotten by this time and 
the damage repaired, but for the appalling calamity of the 
fire. 

The Chair: Were the cables injured to the same extent 
as the street railroad property and other things? 

Mr. Blankenhorn: Oh, no! Not conceivably. 

The Chair: You know that the wreck value of telephone 
properties is a question that is always coming up. It is 
claimed it is much greater than railroads or other com- 
panies, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Blankenhorn: I have not heard any allusion to the 
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damage, but, in any event, they are putting in telephone 
service just as fast as it can be accomplished. 


The Chair: That indicates, then, that it is all right? 

Mr. Blankenhorn: It is all right; yes, sir. 

The Chair: ‘That confirms the reports that I have had. 

Mr. Theodore Gary (Missouri): A matter has come 
before the executive committee on which I would like to 
ask for a special order of business. 

The Chair: If there is no objection, we will hear Mr. 
Gary's report at this time. 

Mr. Gary: The manufacturers have been called on to 
contribute, from time to time, to the support of the associa- 
tion, which they have done more or less liberally. They 
have sent in a petition asking the executive committee to 
make a place for them in the association with representation. 
The committee has had, I think, three sessions in joint con- 
ference with the manufacturers and committees of the 
manufacturers, and have finally arrived at the conclusion 
that they recommend, and do recommend, to admit the man- 
ufacturers into membership in the association on a specific 
arrangement to continue for one year. The report we have 
prepared is as follows: 

“Whereas, A majority of the Independent Telephone 
Manufacturers have petitioned the executive committee to 
provide a place for them in the association with represen- 
tation, 

“Therefore, The executive committee, after holding sev- 
eral consultations with the manufacturers and consulting 
with the various members of the advisory board, decided 
to recommend that a section be formed, to be known as the 
‘Manufacturers’ Section of the Association,’ on the follow- 
ing terms and conditions: 

“(1) The arrangement to continue for one year. 

“(2) The Manufacturers’ Section to contribute $10,000 
during the year commencing May Ist. 

“(3) The Manufacturers’ Section to be entitled to one 
member on the advisory board. 

(4) The section to be entitled to twenty-five representa- 
tives as the manufacturers’ section.” 

I move the adoption of the plan. 

The motion was seconded. 

Senator Kline: I think we should refer the resolution to 
the by-laws and constitution committees, because it will 
have to be incorporated in the by-laws and constitution, and 
then have the whole revised by-laws and constitution, come 
before the convention. 

The Chair: I think there is no question but that the sug- 
gestion is proper. The question is, would not the committee 
desire to know whether or not this meets with the approval 
of the convention, so that it might be properly governed? 

Senator Kline: It might be well to take it up now and 
discuss it, because I suppose it will take some time. 

The Chair: You have heard the motion, gentlemen. Any 
remarks? 

J. B. Ware (Michigan): A matter of perhaps no greater 
importance than this will come before this convention. 
From the time of the holding of the first National associa- 
tion meeting, up to the present time, there has, in my judg- 
ment, been a very large majority of the members of the 
association who have been opposed to the manufacturers 
having any active part in the association. We are propos- 
ing by the report that has just been submitted to imme- 
diately, without consideration, vote to give the manufac- 
turers an active part in our association. This may be the 
wise thing to do, but it does seem to me that before enter- 
ing upon such a radical departure from the past record of 
this association that this matter should have very careful 
consideration ; should be discussed among the members, and 
the final action taken at a business meeting to be held by 
this association to-morrow. I know of no reason for haste. 


I cannot conceive of any advantage that will be gained by 
I can see how it is possible that we may do that 


haste. 
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which is for the best interest of the operating companies 
of the United States to take sufficient time to act upon this 
matter, so that we cannot only act intelligently but do that 
which is to the greatest advantage to all interested, opera- 
tors and manufacturers alike. There are some things that 
could be said against this resolution, but I take it for 
granted that the mere suggestions which I have made to 
the convention will be of sufficient importance to you, in 
your judgment, to lay this matter on the table until to-mor- 
row, or refer it to the committee who has charge of the 
amendments, and when it comes before the convention it 
can be acted upon in any way that you may deem 
best; but I do wish to urge upon you that we be not hasty 
in taking such an important step, although it may be the 
thing that we would all want to do after consideration. 

Senator Kline: I want to support the motion, if it has 
not been supported, to refer to the matter to the committee 
on amendments, taking for granted that that will give you 
an opportunity to consider it before taking action. 


The Chair: Did you make that as a motion, Senator 
Kline ? 

Senator Kline: I did not. 

Mr. Ware: I make an amendment that this recommen- 


dation be referred to the committee on amendments and the 
object in making the motion is simply that you may have 
time to discuss it, and this committee may have the oppor- 
tunity to see what would be changed in order to cover the 
matter, in order to bring it before you at the afternoon 
session or to-morrow, as you may determine. But I move to 
refer the matter to the committee on amendments. 

Mr. Thompson: I second the motion. 

The Chair: Mr. Gary offered the resolution and made 
a motion to adopt it. You will have to amend the motion. 

Mr. Ware: I move as a substitute for the motion that 
this be referred to the committee on constitution and by- 
iaws. 

Mr. Thompson: I second the motion as amended. 

Mr. Gary: I will accept the substitution. 

Mr. Thompson: In support of the amendment I desire 
to add a few words to what has already been said. The 
manufacturers’ association are entitled, it seems to me, to 
consideration by this convention. Anything that contrib- 
utes to its support ought to receive recugnition, but in the 
first place the committee on constitution and by-laws must 
necessarily act upon this matter before it can be incor- 
porated into and become a law of this association. In the 
second place it will enable the members of this association 
to discuss among themselves the advisability of such action. 
It will enable them to reach the committee on amendments 
to the constitution and by-laws and present their views to 
them upon that matter, and it will enable us to act more 
intelligently as a body. It is a matter of great importance ; 
I think it comes near to every telephone man, and we ought 
not to act hastily in the matter. I urge that the amendment 
to the motion be submitted, and I believe it wiii carry. 

Mr. Gary: I want to call attention to one thing in justi- 
fication of the committee’s action in this matter. It prob- 
ably was overlooked. I doubt if it requires as much delib- 
eration as it would appear on the face of things. The plan 
provides for one year only. We have made no arrange- 
ment for further membership than for one year. That is 
a point I want to bring out distinctly; that we consider 
all of these features and that we could not arrive at a plan 
that we cared to recommend, for more than one year. 

Mr. Wasson (Illinois): I was delegate to the state 
convention last week at Peoria, and being a delegate to this 
national convention, I wish to say that this same question 
came up in the state convention and it was not acted upon 
and was referred to the executive committee, who will re- 
port at the next meeting. We thought best not to be too 
hasty about a thing of this kind, and therefore took no 
action upon the matter at the Peoria convention. 
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Senator Kline: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to the 
delegates that I have been attending these conventions a 
good many years, and the fear has always been, whether 
there is any ground for it or not, that the anxiety for busi- 
ness, jealousies existing among rival manufacturers, their 
anxiety to push their own enterprises, would in the end 
disrupt the National association if they obtained very much 
of a foothold among us. Whether there is any ground for 
this, is for the delegates to consider. It strikes me that 
the proposition that the executive committee made can do 
no serious damage, but this association, if it is going to 
succeed; if it is going to keep its standing; must always 
be kept in the hands of the operating companies of the 
United States. (Applause.) 

This thought I want to put into your minds. Although as 
a member of the committee on constitution and by-laws, I 
would be pleased, before we take positive action, to have 
the expression of the convention so we can intelligently 
draw a law that would fit exactly the wishes of the conven- 
tion. I do not think, as Mr. Ware of Michigan has already 
said: it would be better to make haste slowly in this matter 
and see that we do not do anything that may in the future 
prove a rock to wreck our ship. 

Mr. Holdoegel (lowa): Mr. Chairman, the question 
arises as to the method of enacting an amendment to the 
constitution to provide for its being in effect only one year. 
I do not understand how an amendment can be made to the 
constitution with that limitation upon it, although perhaps 
j may not be advised as to the possibility, and it seems to 
ine that the motion substituted, will simply lay this in the 
tiands of the committee on constitutional amendments where 
they can investigate the whole matter and make us a con- 
cise report and save the time of the convention in discus- 
sion of this question when we are unprepared to discuss 
it intelligently. Therefore I call for the question. 

The motion was put and carried. 

The Chair: We will now hear Mr. Stiger’s report of the 
committee on entertainment. 

Mr. Stiger: Mr. President, we have arranged for an 
entertainment in the form of a banquet at the White City 
to-night, and have also provided a special train to leave the 
Congress street station on the South Side Elevated, at six 
twenty-five. The banquet has been arranged to begin at 
6:45. but it is impossible to get a special train before 6:20, 
because the company runs express trains from that station 
every six minutes until 6:20, commencing at 6 o’clock. All 
who expect to attend the banquet to-night—and we hope 
all of you so intend—will be at the Congress street ele- 
vated station at 6:15 or 6:20. The train will leave at 6:30, 
and it will take about twenty minutes to run to White City. 
‘Lhe banquet will commence as near 6:45 as possible. There 
has also been arranged, after the banquet, entertainments 
throughout the grounds. Tickets will be provided and will 
be furnished by the secretary for the banquet, including the 
coupon for transportation. In addition to this there will be 
furnished coupons of admission to five of the entertainments 
on the grounds. This is practically all the arrangements 
that the committee have made up to date. 

There has been a request by the American Steel & Wire 
Company to have the members of this association go to 
Waukegan on a special train, but it is the sense of this com- 
mittee that it would be impossible to do this to-morrow, for 
the reasun that sessions are held in the morning and in the 
afternoon and both those sessions are very important. At 
the request, however, of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, I would say that they would like an expression as to 
the number of the delegates who will be here on Friday, 
and if sufficient are here, they would be glad to accommo- 
date them with this entertainment. I wish to state further 
that tickets to the banquet to-night are $3, including trans- 
poration and the coupons for entertainment. 

The Chair: Is there any further business to come up just 
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at this moment before we proceed with the roll-call of 
states? 

I will say, gentlemen, just one thing in explaining the 
report of this committee. The question has come up with 
reference to this entertainment to-night, as to whether i 
should be donated by the association or paid for by each 
member in attendance. We all felt that the association 
needed funds at this time to carry on its work, and that 
each delegate would probably prefer to buy his own ban- 
quet ticket instead of having the association pay for it, so 
that we can use the money that is available for carrying on 
the regular work of the association. This plan has been 
adopted by a number of the states, and I think where it has 
been adopted it has been regarded preferable to the old 
plan of having someone donate it or have the association pay 
for it out of the expense account. 

The Secretary continued the calling of the roll with no 
response until Indiana was reached. 

Mr. Norton: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the con- 


vention: Indiana needs no introduction to this National 
convention. Her citizens, like all Gaul, are divided into 


three classes. They are either politicians, authors, or tele- 
phone operators. Her record is written over the door. 
Four hundred companies, 15,000 stockholders, 200,000 In- 
dependent telephone subscribers, and $20,000,000 of capital 
invested. (Applause.) Of the telephones operated by the 
telephone trust, one-forty-sixth of the entire number of sub- 
scribers are contained in the cities of Indianapolis and 
Evansville. The latter city will be taken out of the hunting 
ground for the monopoly inside of another year, and In- 
dianapolis will follow within two years. Thank you. 

The Secretary: Iowa. : 

Mr. P. C. Holdoegel: Mr. Chairman, Iowa is not present 
with statistics, but we in Iowa have been somewhat active 
during the past year, have placed a salaried state agent in 
the field, and are realizing the benefits from our efforts. 
We have met the strongest competition from the monop- 
oly, I believe, that Iowa has yet met, and in no case have 
we been defeated. The Independents having increased about 
ten per cent, and are now reaching practically every point in 
the state, and our long distance toll lines, before the sum- 
mer closes will reach every corner, so that practically the 
subscribers in each community may talk to those in every 
other community in the state, and we are still growing. 
We have no particular report to submit, except that the 
iowa boys are here, and have brought some of the [Iowa 
enthusiasm with them. (Applause.) 

We have about 400,000 telephones; I have forgot- 
ten the exact number. Last winter when we had our legis- 
lative fight these matters were looked up, but I am frank 
to say that I have forgotten. There were 1,300 companies 
reported for taxation. The amount that they were assessed 
was about $160,000 more than the Western Union, the 
Postal, and the Bell company, combined. The assessed 
value, which is one-fourth of the investment, was something 
like two and a half millions. (Applause.) 

The Secretary: Kansas. 

Mr. M. G. Miller: I do not represent the state. Our 
president was here, but went to Milwaukee to see the famous 
city or what made it famous. I am a little telephone man, 
enly a year old, but have got lots of enthusiasm. I am grow- 
ing a little plant just as fast as I can get the dollars to do 
it, and it seems to be the spirit all over the state. At To- 
peka, I understand they have had the Bell company for fif- 
teen or twenty years, and about four years ago they started 
an Independent exchange, which now has about 5,000 sub- 
scribers. Wichita, with the Bell company for fifteen or 
twenty years, has built up an Independent exchange of over 
2,500 subscribers, and this is the way it is going all over 
the state. 

That is all I have to say. I did not come here to repre- 
sent the state, but came individually to represent myself and 
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gather up what I couid in the way of telephone informa- 
tion. I am glad I came. 

The Secretary, Kentucky : 

Mr. Cole: Mr. President, I had supposed that some 
preparation had been made by way of statistics to represent 
our state. It was my fortune to be one of the pioneers in 
that state some ten years since, at which time there was 
no other telephone exchange than the one I established, but 
at the present time it has spread from one end of the state 
to the other until now the larger number of the towns of, 
we will say, from 1,500 and 2,000 upward are supplied with 
Independent telephone exchanges. Recently the long dis- 
tance developments have begun in good earnest, until now 
we can connect from the western to almost the remotest 
eastern portion of the entire state, and a company has been 
organized recently to devote itself more especially to the 
betterment of the long distance lines in the state. As we 
all know, long distance is the strength of the Independent 
movement. These isolated exchanges have local support. 
They are enthusiastically supported in our state. I know of 
no instance where an Independent exchange has been started 
where it has not soon largely outnumbered the monopoly. It 
might be well to note one movement lately which we regard 
as important in our state. and we judge it has been found so, 
or will be found so in other states, and that is, merging in- 
terests under some system by which we can support each 
other and not stand alone as we have heretofore. For seven 
vears, the exchange in Owensboro in which I was interested, 
fought without long distance connections. We now have 
this, and we have found it a great source of strength, as 
all others have found it. I note from some of the reports 
made here, notably that of the gentlemen from California, 
that the difficulty was to get capital and equipment fast 
enough to meet the demand. That has been our personal ex- 
perience, and I think it has been the experience of all ex- 
changes started in Kentucky. It is difficult to anticipate, to 
build our exchanges large enough to meet the demand. At 
the present time I think it would be possible in our own 
Vicinity to increase twenty-five to thirty-three and one-third 
per cent the subscribers as fast as we could get the equip- 
ment, and we are taking steps to put it in. I regret that the 
gentleman who has prepared some statistics, perhaps valu- 
able, has not been called upon to make the report. Ken- 
tucky is just waking up. I was pleased with the report of 
the gentleman from Arkansas. It is so in Kentucky. It is 
-o in Tennessee. We are slow in getting started. but we as- 
sure you, gentlemen, that you will have to look out for your 
iaurels or the south will have more Independent telephones 
than the north, and that very speedily. Thank you. 

Mr. M. B. Overly, Kentucky: I would like to say in ad- 
dition to what Mr. Cole has said, that we have just recently 
reorganized the Kentucky Telephone Association. This was 
effected the fourteenth of this month, and we have been un- 
able to gather enough statistics to make a satisfactory report. 
hut we have gotten our association together on a good 
hasis ; everybedy is enthusiastic, and we are collecting statis- 
tics. We expect by the time the next National convention 
meets, that Kentucky will offer one of the best reports. 

The secretary continued the calling of the roll with no 
response until Michigan was reached. 

Mr. EK. B. Fisher: Mr. President, we have in Michigan a 
peculiar condition. A few moments ago we heard that they 
had in lowa about 1,500 separate corporations. I can see 
how such a gathering of such a number of representatives 
would be a love feast. I attended the district meeting the 
other day in one of our districts, and there were three of 
us present, 

The chair: Did you represent all the telephones ? 

Mr. Fisher: Represented every company that was in the 
district. We have done a great deal of merging in our 
state, and as a consequence, the number of companies in 
Michigan is considerably restricted, and vet that gathering 
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of three found that the scriptural allusion was ccrrect. It 
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was good to be there. Before Mr. Ware, our secretary, 
gives you the statistics from Michigan I want to urge upon 
the representatives of other states the value of what has been 
known in telephone circles as the “Onio idea,” the district 
idea. I was one of the slow ones in the reception of that 
idea. I knew our difficulties in Michigan. I thought that 
the possibility of three in a district meeting would really rob 
the meeting of its value or its interest, and it would be a 
good deal of a farce. Practical experience has changed that 
thought, and J want every one of you to go home and all 
whose states are not organized upon the “Ohio idea,” im- 
hued with the motion that there is something to be done even 
though your district has only three Independents. You wi!! 
get good out of the meeting of three every time vou hold 
one. Now, our Secretary of the State Association has 
statistics to give you about the conditions in Michigan, and 
1 vield the floor to him. (Applause). 

Mr. J. B. Ware: Mr. President, Michigan has at the pres- 
ent time over 80,000 Independent telephones. Six years 
ago at the time the Detroit company sold to the Bell and 
the Kalamazoo company also sold, some 10,000 telephones 
were taken out of our ranks, leaving less than 30,000, so 
that during the past six years we have redeemed the greatest 
portion of the territory which we lost. We have gained 
sufficiently so that to-day we have the number which I in- 
dicated to you. These telephones, as Mr. Fisher has stated. 
are owned largely by the few companies of the state. The 
Citizens’ Telephone Company of Grand Rapids, is the larg- 
est in the state, and has over 20,000 telephones at the pres- 
ent time. Last year it had a net gain of about 3,800 in its 
territory—some eighty odd exchanges. Thus far this year 
it has a net gain equal to almost the same number, so that 
this will be the banner year so far as growth is concerned. 

The next largest company is that at Alma, the Union, 
with about 7,000 telephones. There is a company at Sag- 
inaw with about 5,000. All of these companies are in good, 
healthy, prosperous condition. No place in the state has 
the Bell driven out an Independent exchange. Few have 
been merged or purchased by the Bell company during re- 
cent years, but the tendency of consolidation, has prevailed. 
sc that the companies have been diminished in numbers and 
increased in size, which has proven beneficial, as we see it. 
in the entire state, the Bell company has perhaps more tele- 
vyhones. It claims, at least, more than have the Independents. 
The excess is slight, if any. But in the lower peninsula out- 
side of Detroit, where there are some fifteen to eighteen 
thousand telephones, the Independents have at least fifty 
per cent more telephones than have the Bell. In Detroit, a 
strong company has been organized and financed. Practical- 
iy $3,000,000 in cash is at its disposal, and on Monday of 
this week it began the laying of the conduits for a new ex- 
change which will be absolutely modern in every particular. 
We believe ultimately that Detroit will have the finest ex- 
change in the United States, and with the securing of De- 
troit the probabilities are a repetition of the failure of the 
Bell company of that state, which occurred, as you know, 
two or three years ago. We are very much pleased with the 
fact that we have long distance circuits throughout the lower 
peninsuia, and are connected by way of Toledo with the 
Ohio lines. The outlook for our state is one of great satis- 
faction. We believe there is a future which will be even 
greater than the past, great as it is. Thank you. (Applause). 

The Secretary, Mexico, Minnesota, Missouri: 

W. B. Scruggs: I do not know that Missouri has any- 
thing special to report at this time, except that things are 
in good shape. We claim to be right up in the front rank 
in the state organization. We have districted the state; 
gone over it carefully; and organized every district except 
one. There is only one part of the state that is not fully 


organized in districts and working with the state associa- 
tion. We claim to be the pioneer in the traveling secretary 
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movement in state work. About a year ago we employed a 
traveling secretary and the results have been great. Mr. 
Barnett has done some wonderful work. We think there is 
no better way that money can be spent in the state or- 
ganization than through the traveling secretary—the fact 
that he gets out among the people and adjusts conditions 
and fixes matters that would not be fixed in any other way. 
We claim some 50,000 units in Missouri, which is some- 
thing like 20,000 telephones more than the Bell company, 
and we claim to have an Independent company in nearly 
every town in Missouri in operation to-day. There are very 
few towns which do not have an Independent telephone com- 
pany, with the exception of Springfield and a few others. 
Springfield will be developed soon, and I am authorized to 
say that St. Joseph, Missouri, will be entirely rebuilt within 
the coming vear. 

The Secretary: Nebraska. 

Mr. R. E. Mattison: Mr. Chairman, Nebraska operates 
205 Independent telephone exchanges. On these exchanges 
are connected practically seventy-five thousand Independent 
telephones. This development has been accomplished in the 
past six years. 

The Nebraska Telephone Company operates about one 
third as many, telephones in the state as do the Independents. 
We have about 4,000 toll lines. Our association represents 
43,000 telephones. The association is organized on the 
“Ohio plan.” We have five districts that have been or- 
ganized this year. We have adopted the shield in our work. 
It appears on at least one-half of the stationery to-day, also 
on the toll stations. We are making a hard fight on the 
shields, and are trying to educate our citizens to the point 
where the shield will mean more to them than the blue bell 
of the opposition has ever been. I thank you. (Applause). 

Mr. Conkling: Illinois is ready to report now. . 

The chair: All right. We will return to Illinois. 

Mr. C. B. Cheadle: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the convention: As a representative of the state in which 
we are here assembled, I wish to extend to vou the hospital- 
ity of the commonwealth. , 

We have in this state a well organized Independent tele- 
phone association. It is comparatively new. It has very 
little history back of it, but we have a wonderful, fertile fu- 
ture ahead of us, and we expect to make something of the 
opportunities that are ours. We have in the state an organ- 
ization comprising eleven district associations. In nine of 
ihose districts effective Independent organizations have been 
inade. In the other two the number of Independents as yet 
are those interconnected with the Bell system as licensees, 
so few in number that we have not effected an organization. 
We have in round numbers in the state—outside of Bell 
telephone licensees—approximately 160,000 Independent 
telephones. There are probably sub-licensee companies repre- 
senting over 30,000, so that there is approximately what we 
may term 200,000 Independent telephones in the state. I 
mean by this, telephones that are owned and operated by 
companies that are independent of the Bell organization in 
sofar as their organization and management is concerned. 
We, like vou gentlemen of other states, need connection wth 
the city in which we are here assembled, and it has been my 
privilege, I] think, to contribute somewhat to the agitation 
of the matter of a connection with Chicago. I sent out 
circular letters through the early spring of the present vear, 
some five or six thousand of them. That has resulted in the 
calling of the attention of the business interests of Chicago 
to the crying need that they themselves have of a connection 
with the great Independent system outside of Chicago, of 
which Illinois is only a part, and I believe, gentlemen, that 
the time is not far distant when in some way, somehow, 
through some means, we shall have a connection with this 
city. I say that because it is logical. It is in line with the 
irresistible force of events, and we, in this meeting, gentle- 





men, can contribute in large measure, I believe. to the 
hastening of the coming of that day. 

Gentlemen, on behalf of Illinois, again, I congratulate you 
upon your presence here; upon the organization which you 
represent in the several states, and more especially upon 
the great National-Interstate organization. [| thank you. 

Mr. Fisher: Mr. President, may I ask the gentleman who 
has just reported, a question for general and for special 
information? He spoke of the sub-licensee telephones, 30.- 
000 of them, as being Independent in organization and man- 
agement. I took it from what he said that they were mak- 
ing connection with the Central Union Telephone Company 
for long distance service. Now do those companies have 
both services, the Independent and the long distance, and 
does the Central Union allow its sub-licensee companies to 
use Independent transmitters and receivers in Illinois? 

Those are questions of some importance to other portions 
of the United States, and the report from Illinois will be 
of value to us both here and at home. 

Mr. Cheadle: Mr. Chairman. replying to the questions 
that have been propounded, I wish to say that the Central 
Union Telephone Company, like the most of the Bell licen- 
see companies, is willing to take us on any terms. Now the 
fact of the matter is this, that the Independent organization 
is Independent. We have 160,000 telephones to which | 
have referred. They represent Independent companies, and 
are Independent to the fullest extent. There are compara- 
tively few, very few indeed, of the sub-licensee companies 
to which I have referred, that have any connection with the 
Independent companies. I referred to them as I did be- 
cause of the fact that it was well known throughout our 
state that in certain districts the Bell licensee companies 
stand ready and willing the moment that you can erter that 
territory with a toll line, to sever their relation with the Bel! 
company and join in heart and soul with the Independent 
wing. 

Now, I haven’t much patience, as an Independent man 
with the argument that the Bell sub-licensee companies put 
forth, and yet if our policy toward them shall in the end 
permit us to remain strictly Independent, we have no cause 
to adopt the policy that shall result otherwise ; and, by the 
way, most of them, I think, have connections really without 
any specific contract, or at most, with contracts that cover 
periods of very short duration. I have been told by Inde- 
pendent companies operating within the district referred to. 
that the feeling among the sub-licensee companies is very 
strong against a continuance of the relations that exist. They 
are not bothering us as a rule because they are congregated 
into a territory where the Independents, strictly so-called, 
have not as yet entered. They are only waiting an oppor- 
tunity to come out with us. I know this to be true in a 
great many instances. 

I was making a distinction when [| referred to the matter 
of ownership, as the secretary from Indiana has defined it. 
that an Independent telephone company in one sense is In- 
dependent if its organization and the management of its 
business is beyond the control of the Bell monopoly. | am 
not inclined to pass them as Independents in any other sense. 

Mr. H. T. Barker, Illinois: For the benefit of the gentle- 
man from Michigan, I wish to say that a town by the name 
cf Tonica has an Independent connection as well as a Bell! 
connection. Two years ago this company was promised 
cable connection, if it would become a Bell licensee. but not 
iiking the conditions and contracts, it refused. The Bell 
built a‘toll line through the town, and got what business 
they could. About six months ago, I made a proposition 
to this Independent company—a very liberal one indeed—- 
as a matter of fact, paid more than I got out of it, simply 
thinking that if it accepted my proposition that the Bell 
would not make a connecticn. Anyway, I said that it could 
have as many Bell connections as it saw fit. This company 
took my proposition to the Bell company and told it it 
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system, ranging, I suppose, from 300 to 400 each. Four 
hundred is a nice, easy thing to start, and it grows rapidly. 
We are growing by leaps and bounds. Down in New Bruns- 
wick there were several companies that have now been con- 


could make a connection on the same terms as we had offer- 
ed or not at all, and it was accepted quick. There was no 
condition as to using transmitters, etc., with the exception 
that the Bell company was to be allowed to put a booth in 
the exchange for the benefit of its connection. This com- 
pany then went around among the subscribers and sold out- 
right such telephones as it could. I think that is a mistake. 
It also entered into such contract with the individual sub- 
scribers as it could, getting them to use Bell telephones. 
This is the only connection in the state, that I know of, 
where we have an Independent and Bell connection in the 
same exchange. 

The Secretary, Canada: 

Dr. J. F. Demers: Mr. President and gentlemen: You 
will have to excuse me in the manner in which I speak your 
language. It is not familiar to me at all, and I have no oc- 
casion in my country to use it. I am a French Canadian 
of Quebec. There are some here from other provinces, so 
1 speak to you from the Province of Quebec. 

We started in business in 1893, thirteen years ago. The 
start was very modest and our efforts were confined to just 
one county of the province up to I900. Our company was 
then enlarged and up to now we have 2,750 miles of toll 
line construction. Our company is principally a toll line, 
as we wanted to cover the ground before anybody else went 
around to take it up. We started business in the counties 
where there was no connection between the lines, and then 
we went up between the larger cities of our province. We 
have about 3,000 subscribers, and the main line is a copper 
circuit 300 miles along the St. Lawrence river. 
In our province there are about twelve Independent tele- 
phone companies, with a capital each invested of from $2,- 
000 up to $350,000. The total amount of money invested in 
our province is about $1,000,000. The total amount of sub- 
scribers is about 7,000. The companies are distributed 
around in the province, and a couple of them have connec- 
tions where they exchange communications. Our province 
is a large one, and would contain many of the states here, 
and so we have long distances to travel. We are growing 
nicely, and we are getting the best people to invest their 
money in our company. We expect that before long we 
can make as nice a showing as your states do, following your 
example. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Alpheus Hoover, Canada: As President of the Canadian 
Independent Telephone Association, I might say a few 
words. I assure you it is a great pleasure for me to be here 
at this convention, and to see the interest that is taken in this 
movement by the United States. We are very young, just in 
our infancy. Only last fall we organized an association, and 
we are still quite weak. However, we feel that we are going 
ahead and have an object in view. In regard to any statis- 
tics that might be given, we have with us, Mr. Wilson, the 
secretary of our association. He would be in a position to 
give you considerable information along that line if you 
desire to hear it. Also Mr. F. Daggar, who I believe, was 
with you last year, and, I may say, was the government ex- 
pert in an inquiry that was made last year. I do not pro- 
pose further to take any of your valuable time, gentlemen, 
than just to thank you very much for having called on me. 

The Secretary: Is Mr. Wilson ready to report? 

Mr. Wilson: Mr. President, I think you are getting too 
much Canada. 

The Chair: Not at all. It is a big country. 

Mr. Wilson: I will say Independent telephony started off 
at a very slow rate. The movement was entirely iso- 
lated. Last September we sent out some “feelers,” and the 
result was so encouraging that we sent out notices for a 
Dominion association. At that time we had about fifteen or 
twenty companies. I suppose outside of Port Arthur and a 


few other municipal concerns, no company had over sixty 
To-day we have over sixty companies on the 


telephones. 
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solidated, with strong backing behind them. In Quebec— 
Dr. Demers is here; but he is altogether too modest. He told 
you what he was doing, but he did not tell you that down 
in St. Lawrence—we consider that we are infinitely ahead 
of them in push and energy in Ontario—he put in 1,200 tele- 
phones, ten per cent of what the Bell company had in 
Canada. 

You may know, that over in Canada we have conditions 
that you do not have here. We haven’t one single manufac- 
turer. We haven’t one expert. In spite of all obstacles; in 
spite of having to pay a duty; trouble with the customs and 
all that ; the movement has gone ahead in spite of everything. 
We have gone ahead in spite of the Bell company, which, 
as you may know, is the third or fourth largest corporation 
in Canada, having its wires right up to the head sources. 
Before another twelve months our Independent wires will 
also be in similar quarters, and we can pull just as hard as 
they can, if I read the signs right. 

In Ontario, where we have sixty companies to-day, there 
was not the slightest long distance connection. About 
three or four months ago I was pushing government owner- 
ship. Finding that there was no prospect for government 
ownership, we went ahead for an Independentu long distance 
company. After six weeks in the legislature, against every 
possible opposition, we got our charter. I think in three 
weeks we will be working, and then we will have one of 
the hottest fights known to the Dominion. (Applause). 

The Chair: We have some others from Canada that have 
not been called on yet. 

Mr. Maybury, Canada: Mr. Chairman, it is almost impos- 
sible for a man from Ontario to understand the reports that 
have been given by the different states of the Union at this 
convention. In Ontario, as has been stated by Mr. Wilson, 
the situation is so entirely different. There, we have not an 
expert. There is nothing in the telephone business that is 
not the Bell. We have just organized a company in the 
town of Ingersoll, about 5,000 inhabitants, for the purpose 
of furnishing the people of that neighborhood with telephone 
service. The Bell people have entirely ignored the farming 
interests, and it became necessary for the farmers of that 
section to organize companies to build their own lines; but 
the trouble has been that in almost every town, I believe 
I may say in all the towns of Ontario, the Bell people have 
obtained exclusive privileges to install telephone services. 
That has become so unbearable to the people that now, where 
the franchises are expiring, the councils refuse to renew 
them, and in many towns a movement is on foot for the or- 
ganization of the Independent companies. We have taken 
advantage of this condition and have three hundred subscrib- 
ers, to start with, and we expect to be in operation before 
a year. 

I must say that I am pleased to be here. I have received 
a great deal of information. That is what I came for. Be- 
cause there is no place we can go in our country for infor- 
mation of this kind, we must come to you. We come to you 
for our apparatus. I must for myself and on behalf of our 
people thank the delegates for this courtesy. I have found 
every one very ready to give me any information that has 
been in their power. I am sure that I will remember this 
meeting with pleasure, and I feel that there is nothing more 
that I can say after what has been said on the situation by 
Mr. Wilson. I thank you. 

Mr. F. L. Beam: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
convention: Ohio has a report to make that I think will be 
very interesting to you. A year ago, we made our first au- 
thentic report; that is, to give any idea in regard to com- 
parison between the strength of the Independent and the 
Bell. The report made March 29, at our convention, showed 
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that the Independents had 248,304 telephones in service; 
797 exchanges, and 1,705 toll stations, against the Bell com- 
pany’s 130,080 telephones in service; 261 exchanges, and 
8g1 toll stations. We showed a growth in the past twelve 
months of over 54,000 telephones., 

In talking with a representative of the Central Union 
Telephone Company, one of their canvassers, and a man 
who knows exactly what they are doing, he said to me: 
“In looking over your published report, you show a gain in 
Ohio of more than 15,000 telephones more than the central 
Union gained in the three states in which they operate.” 
That is, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. (Applause.) That was 
quite a surprise to me, because down in my district, the 
central part of the state, the Bell has been very active, and 
it made quite a gain. While it was making a gain, of course, 
we were, too. In my county, without any solicitation at all, 
we showed a gain of 733 telephones during the year, and 
the opposition has from four to six canvassers the entire 


year. 
A Member: What is the size of that county, Mr. Beam? 
Mr. Beam: About 29,000 in population. We have over 


3,300 telephones in service, against the Bell’s 1,100, as near 
as we can get at it. The same informant told me that in 
placing the figures for the gain that his company expected 
to make during the next twelve months in the three states, 
it had estimated and wanted a 40,000 increase. He said, 
“Of course, you know they have got it about twice as high 
as they expect, but they are giving us something to work 
for, and they are insisting to the men in charge of the can- 
vassing department, that they must get at least 40,000 a year 
in the three states, but I do not think they can reach it. 
And I don’t think so, judging by the way the Independents 
are growing. The Bell has worked very hard in our coun- 
ty among its sub-licensees. I want to say that it has not 
succeeded in doing anything, especially among the people 
who have been interested in attending the convention and 
attending the district meetings. Of course, you are all 
familiar with the “Ohio plan.” I believe other states have 
adopted it. We have our state divided into nine districts, 
and we have those district meetings two or three times a 
year, and I find that of the companies who are represented 
at those district meetings and state meetings, not one of 
them has ever wavered or considered a proposition from 
the Bell Telephone Company. Of course, the Bell is mak- 
ing the same proposition in our state that it makes in other 
states. It will do anything; it will connect up; let you run 
vour long distance wires in on the board, and call it neutrai 
ground. Of course, it only makes the proposition where it 
is not operating any exchanges. But it has not taken over 
any exchange from any company who has been active in 
association work. It has taken over not to exceed two coun- 
ties in our state, and three or four small exchanges, and 
one of those has come back in the ranks; and where it has 
bought out an Independent exchange, the Independents 
have gone in and secured a franchise and are rebuilding. 
In Perry county it bought an exchange about a year ago, 
and now there is installed an Independent exchange, which 
has more subscribers ready to connect up than the Bell has 
on the other system. In Jackson county, two years ago it 
took the whole county, and I understand that Independents 
are forming companies there now to rebuild. The same 
condition prevails at Ironton, Ohio. The Independents have 
applied for a franchise there, and I understand it was 
granted last night, and the home people are ready to put up 
the money to put in a first-class exchange, and undoubtedly 
that will be built in a very short time. 

I want to congratulate the president and officers of the 
association on the magnificent gathering here assembled. 
(Applause. ) 

The Secretary: Oregon. 

Mr. Charles E. Sumner: Mr. President and gentlemen: 
In view of the very flattering report which has just been 
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made by the gentleman from Ohio, I am glad to inform 
you that until very recently I was a citizen of the Buckeye 
state ; but that state is so full of good telephone men that | 
found a virgin territory in the northwest waiting for the 
development of Independent telephony. 

A year ago last fall I went out into the states of Oregon 
and Washington upon a prospecting trip, having left from 
southern California. I found that the two states had ulti- 
mately to constitute a telephone unit, and it is with that 
view that we have organized for the development of these 
two states. The two states are geographically and com- 
mercially properly divided into three districts. One is the 
state of Oregon, with the city of Portland as its commer- 
cial center; the second is the western part of the state of 
Oregon lying between the Cascade Mountains and Puget 
Sound, which we call the Puget Sound territory, with the 
city of Seattle as its metropolis. And let me say in passing 
that outside of the city of Seattle, the territory, so far as the 
cities and the important towns of the states of Washington 
and Oregon, is undeveloped. The third district is that part 
of the state of Washington lying east of the Cascades which 
comprises the basin of the Great Columbia River, and is 
popularly known as the great Inland Empire. We have 
organized these two states upon these lines. We have 
organized the Home Telephone Company of Portland for 
the purpose of building an exchange in the city of Port- 
land, and with the capitalization of that company the entire 
state of Oregon. We have organized a second company 
known as the Home Telephone Company, Puget Sound, 
for the purpose of building the cities of Tacoma and the 
other cities of that district. We have also organized 
a third company known as the Home Telephone Company 
of Spokane, for the purpose of building the cities of Spo- 
kane and Walla Walla, which we are now building, and 
we have organized a fourth company known as the Long 
Distance Telephone Company, for the purpose of covering 
the entire two states, and connecting all the exchanges in 
the entire two states with long distance lines. 

The conditions in this country, while inviting, were pe- 
culiar. In each of the cities outside of the city of Seattle 
the public service corporations already in existence were 
each enjoying a monopoly in its particular line, and the 
public service corporation having contributed liberally to 
the prevailing political machine, we found the political ma- 
chine and public service corporations in alliance to prevent 
anybody else from getting in and destroying their monop- 
oly. On December 27, 1904, I made an application to the 
citv council of the City of Portland for a franchise. An 
application had been pending for about eighteen months 
by other parties, but they had been unsuccessful, and had 
rather dropped out of the field. Let me say, in passing, that 
a few years ago there was an Independent plant in Portland, 
known as the Columbia plant, and although it was very 
weak, it was enough of competing plant to force the Bell 
company to reduce its rates, and to force it to give a 
better and more satisfactory service; but it could not with- 
stand the continued attacks of the Bell company and the 
other corporations and the political power in control there, 
and finally sold out to the Bell company. After this the serv- 
ice deteriorated and the people again became dissatisfied 
with the service they were getting from the monopoly. 

When I made my application to the city council I did it 
without much hope of being able to pass the franchise, but 
it chanced that there was a provision in the charter of the 
city of Portland known as the initiative and referendum, 
and the legislature being in session, and the corporations 
and the political organization being so strong that we were 
afraid the city charter might be amended, we waited until 
the legislature adjourned, and then we started to circulate 
a petition asking the common council to submit to the peo- 
ple the franchise for a telephone system for that city. The 
city has 140,000 population. The Bell company is 
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operating 16,000 telephones. ‘Ten thousand voters signed 
our petition addressed to the council, asking them to submit 
to the people this franchise, and at the very same meeting 
at which the council defeated the franchise, this petition 
was presented together with a resolution, and it was adopted 
by the council and the question was submitted to the people. 
On the 5th day of June occurred the regular municipal elec- 
tion. The vote upon the franchise was 13,213 votes for, and 
560 votes against the franchise. There were more votes 
cast for the franchise than the combined votes of all the 
candidates for mayor in a hot mayoralty contest. Hundreds 
of ballots were found with a cross in frgnt of No. 71,— 
That was the number of the telephone franchise application 
and with nothing else, not another scratch upon the 
ballot. ; 
Now, gentlemen, we are proceeding under that franchise 
to install a telephone system. The construction company has 
entered into a contract to install as its initial construction 
8,000 telephones connected with our exchanges. We are 
putting up a central exchange, absolutely fireproof building, 
and we are putting up, in addition to that, three sub-ex- 
changes and are preparing for in the very near future the 
institution of 20,000 telepnones in the city of Portland. ; 
Now, gentlemen, the fight which I have in the city of 
Portland was very easy compared to that which we were 
up against in the city of Spokane. On the 13th of Decem- 
ber, just six days after we filed the application in the city 
of Portland, I filed an application for a franchise in the city 
of Spokane, and while there had been a political organiza- 
tion of some pretensions in the city of Portland, I want to 
assure you that the machine which we had to go against 
in the city of Spokane was without a flaw and without a 
break. They had, as they had in other cities in the great 
north-west, each company enjoying a monopoly in its par- 
ticular line and each company was allied with the political 
organization for the purpose of keeping everybody else out. 
In the city of Spokane the council consisted of one body, 
composed of ten men. Six of them were absolutely against 
me, one of them was favorable, and the other three continu- 
ally hedged. Shortly after the franchise was introduced 
and after the expiration of the necessary thirty days before 
the council could act, | was advised by some of the members 
of the council, and especially the president of the council, 
that it would be impossible for the council to take up the 
franchise for at least six weeks or two months. Know- 
ing this, I left the city, and immediately after I left the city 
a special meeting of the council was called, after an expira- 
tion of thirty days, and an attempt was made to defeat the 
franchise. It was called up. My friend in the council, and 
the only one I had, introduced an amendment, which amend- 
ment was passed, and then it was moved that it be put upon 
a final vote for the purpose of defeating it. The man in the 
council who was favorable raised a point of order that the 
council had not the authority or jurisdiction to pass upon 
any ordinance at the same meeting at which it was amended. 
The next day the papers made a vicious attack upon the city 
council for taking advantage of a person who came there 
ready to spend his money in the city and ready to contrib- 
ute to the city treasury for the franchise, without giving 
him some opportunity to be heard. It put the council in a 
very delicate position. It was right on the eve of an ap- 
proaching election and.some of the members of the council 
who had been so strongly against the granting of an Inde- 
pendent franchise requested that the matter go over until 
after election, assuring me if that was done we should have 
no trouble in passing the franchise. Of course, I took 


their word for that, but made this condition that if they 
would submit to the people an amendment to the city char- 
ter which would incorporate in the charter an initiative and 
referendum similar to that which they had in the city of 
Portland, we. would agree to let it pass over. 
agreed upon. 


That was 
The amendment to the charter was drawn 
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and introduced in the council and went to the committee, 
and just about forty days before election, it being neces- 
sary to advertise any amendment thirty days, the council 
took the matter up and defeated it. We found upon the 
statute book a law of the state of Washington which pro- 
vided that whenever a number of voters equal to fifteen per 
cent of the number of votes cast at the last election peti- 
tioned the council asking them to submit an amendment to 
the people, it should be their duty to so submit it. This I 
found Sunday evening, and on Tuesday we presented the 
petition signed by 17,000 voters, asking that the amendment 
which was attached be submitted to the people at the next 
election. The council referred the amendment to the com- 
mittee of the whole and refused to call a meeting of the 
committee of the whole. The next day we went into the 
courts in an action in mandamus to require the council to 
perform its duty under the law. We had to fight in the 
courts. We had to send out of town to get a judge. They 
subpoenaed 150 witnesses for the purpose of showing that 
they had signed the petition through fraud, for the pur- 
poses of delay, so that we could publish it thirty days 
before election. The court said it would sit at eight o’clock 
in the morning and sit until midnight every day until the 
case was decided, but it was not necessary for us to do 
that because the witnesses were never heard, as it was de- 
cided on demurrer, though the judge told me afterward he 
took long chances on it, it was the only way we could ever 
get it put through. We let the members of thé council know 
in writing in a very gentle way that if any of them were 
absent from the council the next Tuesday evening, or being 
present refused to vote, they would find themseives in jail 
the next day for contempt. I am telling you this, gentle- 
men, just to show you to what degree and extent munici- 
pal officers will be owned by corporations. The attorneys 
for the corporation prepared a set of resolutions by which 
the council was made to declare that it was not favorable to 
submitting to the people an amendment of this character, 
that it did not consider the people capable and worthy of 
determining matters of this kind, and that it would not sub- 
mit it were it not for the fact that it had been ordered by 
the court, and for the further fact that the attorney for the 
complainant in the mandamus suit had threatened to have 
everyone of them in jail next day for contempt unless thev 
did do it. Now the purpose of that was this: It had been 
held by the supreme court of the state of Washington that 
any action of the council done under duress was not a bind- 
ing action, and they recited these conditions to show that 
they were active under duress, for the purpose of affecting 
the validity of the resolution under which they were sub- 
mitting the question to the people. That resolution came in 
most aptly. Well, they submitted the resolution to the peo- 
ple, and the case went merrily on to the supreme court, but 
while they were doing it, the people on the 6th day of May 
voted for a charter amendment incorporating in the city 
charter the referendum, and giving the people the right to 
vote upon questions of franchise, not only the right to grant 
franchises, but also the right where a council had cor- 
ruptly granted franchises to review it, and to revoke the 
grant of a franchise. That question went to the people on 
the 12th of May, and the people by a vote of 12 to one, in 
spite of the antagonism of every political machine, voted, | 
say twelve to one to incorporate that wholesome provision 
in the city charter of Spokane. That was not all that we 
did at that election.. Six members as I told you had op- 
posed our franchise. Everyone of those fellows went down 
into his political grave. Five of them were defeated for 
renomination, and while we failed to defeat the sixth, we 
did defeat him at the polls in a district which was strongly 
with his own party, and the most potent argument we had 
during that campaign was this: That these people by reso- 
lution solemnly declared that they had no respect for and 
would not obey the law which was made by their direction 
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and their connivance, were it not for the fact that they 
would be punished for contempt and placed in jail if they 
did not obey. That was the argument with which we went 
to defeat them, and with which we defeated every man who 
had been against the franchise. We immediately called a 
special election and submitted a new franchise to the peo- 
ple, drawn up a little more liberally to ourselves, and asked 
that it be submitted to the people, and a special election was 
called on August 7. We obtained that franchise at a spe- 
cial election on the day on which the case went to the su- 
preme court, the mandamus case. Had that election been 
declared invalid, and had that amendment been declared in- 
valid, we would have had no franchise; but on the last day 
of February last the supreme court of the state of Washing- 
ton upheld the principle that the right to express themselves 
upon public franchises stil! rested with the people who had 
the right to declare and to determine when their rights 
should be given away. 

Now we are proceeding in the city of Spokane to install 
a system. We got a franchise later in the city of Walla 
Walla in eastern Washington, and we will put an Indepen- 
dent system in that city. We also have a franchise in the 
city of Tacoma—and let me say that after that amendment 
was adopted in the city of Spokane, franchises became easy 
in the State of Washington. All that was necessary to do 
was to go up into the city, make an application for a fran- 
chise. and if the public service corporation commenced to 
get together to keep vou out to say, “I guess we will have 
a petition asking for an amendment to the city charter.” 
So franchises have come easy since then. 

Now we are building in eastern Washington. We are 
building in Tacoma, and we have made a contract with the 
Seattle people under which they confine their operations to 
Seattle, and leave us the rest of the state. 

If any of you live in states where the cities are not govern- 
ed by the general laws as in Ohio, and where they are gov- 
erned by charters, the same remedy is open to you. When 
we prepared the charter amendment in the city of Spokane, 
we not only provided that the franchise might be submitted 
to the city, but also that the franchise might be reviewed at 
a special election at which the applicants paid the cost of 
the election, and unless the people determined that the fran- 
chise should be granted, the action of the council should be 
annulled. It happens that a year from next December the 
franchise of the Pacific States (Bell) Telephone Company 
expires, and I want to say to you gentlement that it will 
pay for part of the cost of the litigation which it has 
been instrumental in instituting. It will have a special 
election if the council grants to it a franchise in renewal 
of its old franchise. It will run up against a special 
election, and if I am any prophet at all the Pacific States 
Telephone Company in the city of Spokane after the 17th 
day of December, 1907, if operating at all, will be operating 
without any legal right to operate. 

I want to say to you we are in the fight to stay. We ex- 
pect to go on amending city charters, and as the Bell Tele- 
phone Company’s franchises expire, we expect to go on call- 
ing special ejections, and I do not see where the Bell is 
coming out in the state of Washington. (Applause. ) 

I will say to you gentlemen that I have approached this 
question with some delicacy because the reports have been 
largely upon what has been done. As I said, we are occu- 
pving virgin territory, and we cannot report very much 
progress made, but we are spending several million dollars 
now in the development of Independent telephony in these 
two states, and I want to say to you that I think it is the 
most fertile field in the country. It is fertile for the reason 
that the people are progressive and enterprising, they adopt 
every new devise, they adopt every new patent, they adopt 
that which will enable them to accomplish the most, and 
telephones are more liberally subscribed for in that territory 
than they are through the east. In the city of Portland, as 
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I said, a city of 140,000, the Bell company has 16,000 tele- 
phones; in the city of Spokane, about 75,000 people, the bell 
company has about 10,000 telephones. 

In the city of Seattle there has been existing about five 
years an Independent telephone company. Its operation has 
heen confined to Seattle, and for the first few years of its 
existence it was not a booming success. Two years ago a 
gentleman from a company owned largely in Youngstown, 
Ohio, secured the services of a gentleman from the Twin 
City plant. He found 1,600 unsatisfactory telephones. He 
tore them out, and he started with 2,000 two years ago last 
month, and he has nearly 12.000 installed in that city to-day. 
The Seattle Independent plant was handicapped by reason of 
the fact that it had no long distance connections, but we came 
in and commenced to develop the territory. The citizens 
of Seattle appointed a committee to investigate the telephone 
situation. The committee reported that the Bell service 
was unbearable, that the Independent service was good, that 
the Bell service as operated in Seattle was a nuisance, and 
it recommended to the people to take out the Bell and 
put in the Independent. This report was made in a public 
hall, and at that meeting, 1,000 take-out orders were signed 
and addresesd to the Bell company for the first of August. 
An Independent company there is installing the telephones 
as fast as it can. The minute long distance service was 
secured, that minute the people were willing to abandon the 
Bell and take the Independent. 

Gentlemen, in the city of Portland, where they had had 
competition and been-deprived of it, they were anxious for 
competition again. In the city of Seattle where they have 
competition they are anxious for monopoly. Now how are 
you going to reconcile that? I used to be a lawyer. I have 
reformed and am now a telephone man. How are you going 
to reconcile that? Only in this way, that where the Bell 
company is enjoying a monopoly, the people think they 
ought to have competition; where they have competition 
they think that the Bell company ought to be eliminated and 
the Independent company ought to enjoy a monopoly. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not know that there is anything 
more I can report to you. I have been a little long because 
the situation there is very interesting, and development is 
coming very fast. (Applause). 

The Chair: Gentlemen: I stated a few minutes ago 
that we would adjourn in fifteen minutes. We have run 
over a few minutes. Senator Kline is ready to give his 
report for Pennsylvania, and he is on the committee on the 
amendment to the constitution. 

Senator Kline: Mr. President and brothers of Inde- 
pendent telephony: Pennsylvania’s sons take pleasure in 
keeping Pennsylvania, the old Keystone State, in the van- 
guard also. The sons of many ancestors who have come 
from Pennsylvania say to-day that the state that cradled 
American liberty has got too much American liberty in 
its head to long lie idle under the heel of the Bell monopoly. 


About nine years ago we heard that our brothers in the 
west were rebelling against monopoly, and installing Inde- 
pendent telephones. We came out among you. We started 
to put up strings there, to put up boxes we call telephones, 
over which we could talk back and forth—anything at that 
time would do in preference to the Bell. As an illustra- 
tion of that, in my little town where we started one of the 
first companies in the state, the Bell had 125 telephones 
covering our territory, and when we started our little com- 
pany we thought it might be possible that we could double 
that number, and we made provision for 250 .elephones. To- 
day we have 800 telephones. The Bell has about one-third 
of that number. But we say to you that while we do not 
and can not claim to occupy the vanguard in the Independ- 
ent telephone movement as compared to our great systems 
here in the west, we still keep good time to the march of 
Independent telephony. To-day we have directly con- 
nected with the association about 150,000 telephones. We 








have heard about companies that -are affiiating with the 
Bell company. We do not understand any Bell affiliation 
in the state of Pennsylvania. We have none, long distance 
or otherwise. We have to-day 300,000 circuit toll lines 
in the state of Pennsylvania. We cover every section of 
it, though not as satisfactorily as we expect to. Our toll 
lines are not as thoroughly built as they should be, but we 
are getting there, gentlemen. We have to-day in Penn- 
sylvania 25,000 miles of toll line. We have about 300 ex- 
changes. We have 2,486 toll stations, and we are going on. 

The situation in Pennsylvania is different than it is in 
some of the states here in the west. Five companies prac- 
tically control the state of Pennsylvania, cover the entire 
state. The Consolidated Telephone Company takes the east- 
ern part of Pennsylvania from the northern border to 
Philadelphia; the United Telephone Company covers the 
entire central portion of the state from the northern to the 
southern border. The Pittsburg & Allegheny and the 
Union Telephone Company of Erie covers the central part 
of the state. That practically reaches every point. If there 
is anywhere in Pennsylvania a town that has not granted 
a franchise to any Independent telephone company, you 
can give the president of that state information if you can 
tell us where to find that town. We don’t know where it is. 
We haven't that trouble. Another trouble we do not have 
in Pennsylvania that we hear you have somewhere in the 
west—you never see two companies applying for a fran- 
chise at the same town. We respect the rights of each 
other. We say to our brother, “This is your territory, this 
is ours. You keep out of our territory, and we will keep 
out of yours,” and we have never had any trouble from this 
source. 

We have a traffic association that covers the entire state, 
divided in seven divisions, well organized, that not only 
covers our state, but covers New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and I believe a part of West Virginia. We are 
brought together constantly, and we are living like brothers. 
I say to you in the west, go and do likewise. Do not en- 
trench on each other’s territory; present a united front to 
the enemy of us all. We have enough to do to fight the 
Bell with its millions of dollars of capital. Do not let 
us fight each other. That is the advice of Pennsylvania to 
the association and the members thereof. 

In addition to that gentlemen, let me say that while Penn- 
sylvania does not occupy the vanguard in the war of In- 
dependent telephony, you must look out for your laurels in 
Ohio and the rest, look out for your reports two or three 
vears from now as to whether she will not occupy the van- 
guard, because we are going right along, we do not expect 
to stop, and we won’t stop until every house that dots Penn- 
svlvania’s hills and valleys has a telephone. 

An adjournment was here taken until 2:15 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, JUNE 27. 


Delegates met pursuant to adjournment and the con- 
vention was called to order by the president. 

The President: The first thing that we will do is to call 
the states that were not here to report this morning, and 
see if any of them are in the room. 

Mr. Davis of West Virginia has been called on for a 
report from West Virginia, and will now address the 
members. 

Mr. Davis: In West Virginia the state association com- 
prises twenty-six companies, with an invested capital of 
$1.244,000, and gross receipts are $67,416. The twenty- 
six companies comprising the Bell state association have 
28.108 telephones, 561 toll stations and sixty-six exten- 
sion covering 16,400 miles of surface. The Bell company 
operates thirty-five exchanges, 9,559 telephones and 4,000 
miles of toll line. There are forty-four companies in the 


state, of which twenty-six are members of the state asso- 
West Virginia is a state thoroughly organized, 


ciation. 
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and five companies of the state, we might say, control it. 
The National Telephone Company, of which the West Vir- 
ginia Consolidated Company and the Fairmont Telephone 
Company of Fairmont, West Virginia, and the West Vir- 
ginia Telephone Company of Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
control the central and northern part of the state, while 
the Huntington Mutual Telephone Company, and West 
Virginia and Charleston Telephone Company, control the 
other part of the state. The other telephone companies are 
not associated or affiliated with the regular company. We 
hope to have all the small companies within the associa- 
tion very shortly. There are approximately in this state 
44,000 telephones operating with the telephone companies 
of West Virginia, and we consider that we have one of 
the strongest state organizations in existence. This asso- 
ciation not only has a high standard, but it is controlled 
by the Independent operating companies. We do not 
recognize the sub-licensee Bell companies, or the mutual 
companies promoted by the Bell companies for the pur- 
pose of lessening the independence of the Independnt com- 
panies. 

The manufacturers are not represented in the West Vir- 
ginia association. We do not call upon them to contribute 
to the support, and the association is self-supporting and 
self-sustaining. We think in this respect that the other 
associations might pattern after us. Should we call upon 
the manufacturers to contribute to our maintenance, we 
would naturally give them representation. 

I can say for West Virginia that she is taking care of 
herself, and is making great progress in every line of de- 
velopment, keeping pace with the growth of the state. 
The telephone companies of West Virginia are founded 
on a good, substantial basis. All the companies, I believe, 
are on a Satisfactory dividend-paying basis, and I be- 
lieve that few companies experience any trouble in secur- 
ing all the additiona! capital necessary to carry on their 
business. 

What is true of West Virginia is true, perhaps, in other 
states, but I can say that from a financial standpoint West 
Virginia is on strong ground, and | predict that all the In- 
dependent companies in West Virginia will increase greatly 
during the coming year. 

The President: We will now hear from Br. Buzzell of 
Vermont. 

Mr. Buzzell: I am not here as a delegate from our 
states. We have an association that we call the Interna- 
tional association, but we were so poor that we couldn’t 
afford to pay a man to come out here, so I am to talk to 
you on my own responsibility. (Applause.) I have a 
telephone system of my own, and I have the honor to be 
the secretary of our association. This is a very important 
meeting, and something that everybody in the business 
should have much interest for. Vermont has a Bell com- 
pany with a capitalization of $1,600,000, and about 16,000 
telephones, but it fails to pass any pudding our way. We 
have over one hundred Independent companies in the state, 
and our first companies were organized about six years 
ago. We have about 20,000 telephones, and the Bell has 
been 15 years in getting about 15,000. (Applause.) We 
are greatly interested in this Independent movement, and 
are anxious to learn. We are learning some of the tricks 
of the Bell company, but I hope that this association will 
help to raise the yoke from the people of America, that 
has been bound with this monopoly of the telephone. The 
Bell company is the second largest monopoly in the Unit- 
ed States to-day, and there is nothing that touches the peo- 
ple’s pockets quicker than anything with a benefaction to 
it. In order to get the people to use their service it offered 
to put in telephones for almost nothing. At first they 
offered to put them in for nothing the first year, and the 
next year for $12.00. That is quite an inducement in these 
days, and it is something that we have never done, and yet 
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I am glad to tell you that we are going along nicely and 
we are growing all the time and we are putting in more 
telephones than our competitor is. Our association meets 
in July, and we expect to have a great many more mem- 
bers in our association at that time than we have now. | 
am very glad, gentlemen, to meet you here, and find you 
so enthusiastic over the Independent movement, which I| 
hope will continue to grow, as it ought to do. (Applause. ) 

The President: We are very glad to have your report, 
Mr. Buzzell. We have been given to understand that there 
wasn’t any Independent movement up in New England. 

Mr. Buzzell: I will speak only a little longer. When I 
first started in 1900 I knew nothing about the business, and 
I came into St. Johnsburg and started a company. 

The Bell laughed at it and called it the Hayseed com- 
pany, and the name was a good one, because it grew like 
hayseed. (Applause.) And it was predicted that we 
would exist for a few days and then blow away. The Bell 
prices were $38 a telephone, and it wouldn’t let a man talk 
from St. Johnsbury to Lindenville, a few miles away, with- 
out a charge. I came into St. Johnsbury and opened up 
an exchange in 1900 with 200 subscribers, and | made the 
price $10 for residences and $15 for business. No charge 
was made for country connections. After awhile, when 
the Bell saw we succeeded it came down a little and then it 
came down a little more, and then it took up some of my 
men. I found out that some of my men had been subsi- 
dized, and I turned them out. (Applause.) In turn, these 
men sued me, and the case was in court for six years. They 
withdrew the case, and paid the costs, and, [ supposse, with 
the Bell money. I believe if the Bell could have secured 
my company at the time it would have been money in its 
pockets, but when it couldn't it came to me and said: “Buz- 
zell, you are getting along very nicely in the telephone bus- 
iness, but it doesn’t seem necessary to have two companies 
in the county, and the Bell cannot see why a uniform price 
would not be proper.” At another time the superintendent 
of the New England Telephone company came to St. 
Johnsbury, and talked to me for a long time, and when 
he got through he presented a contract for me to sign. He 
said, we will make the farmers’ rate $25, and the business 
rate $40, and wanted me to agree to those prices and have 
a uniform price. Well, he talked a long time, and when 
he got through I told him the Bell was too big a concern 
for me, altogether, and I wouldn’t care to have anything 
to do with it. In the first place, I was afraid, and in the 
second place, I didn’t have to go with them—I could run 
my own company. I was told that I knew very little of 
the Bell company, and I answered that I knew it well 
enough and that I knew it had $16 worth of water in its 
stock for every dollar in cash, and that I had none. This 
was in October, and in January of the next year, three 
months later, twenty-five Bell solicitors landed in town. 
My office was in the hotel where they stopped, and I know 
what I am talking about. These solicitors canvassed from 
house to house and offered telephones four months free, 
and then four months for $1.00, and six months for $2.00. 
They canvassed every person in the county, and they paid 
out at that hotel $2.740 for board. I know what I am talk- 
ing about, because I was in the hotel, and I know that the 
Bell spent $19,000 in cash, and when it got through it had 
220 subscribers, and I had put in 113 in the meantime, and 
I never asked a single man to have a telephone. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

As T have said before, we have six companies in Ver- 
mont. and we are all pretty good friends, and stick to- 
gether. But the Bell kept after us, saving, “You aren’t 
making a dollar here, why don’t vou come down to Boston 
and see if we can’t make an arrangement?” TIT said: “T 
can’t go to Boston, I have to dig some holes out here.” The 
companv’s agent said, “T want you to come down to Bos- 
ton and see our foremen and get acquainted with them.” 
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“Well,” I answered, “I think I am pretty well acquainted 
with them now.” (Laughter and applause.) but this 
agent was persistent with the owners of the other ex- 
changes, and when winter came on and there was little 
to do, we finally agreed to go to Boston at the Bell’s ex- 
pense and see what it had to offer. 

And so we arranged it. We were escorted to boston 
in a parlor car and diner; had our meals three times a day 
and to bed with a “hurrah”, and all the rest of it (Laugh- 
ter), and we followed our escort around just like a lot of 
sheep. When we got to Boston we went over to the 
office, and of course, we fellows were mighty friendly. We 
were shown the office, and were up to the president and the 
assistant treasurer and into the exchange where the switch- 
board was installed. It was worth $100 to me to see the 
inside workings of the New England Telephone Company’s 
main office. (Applause and laughter. ) 

The first suggestion that came to us was a merger of 
all interests, which would give us fifty-one per cent of the 
capital stock and the management. We said, “We don’t 
know that we want to do that.” (Laughter.) The Bell 
argued that it would be a great deal better to do it, and we 
finally talked the matter over, and when a price was fixed 
we went out and conferred and then said we would do it. 
I said to the boys, “We will get what they have for noth- 
ing, and if we don’t do it they will get what we have for 
nothing.” (Laughter.) So we went back to the office 
next day and said, “We don’t know anything about the price 
of your property; haven’t you an engineer that you can 
send?’ And they telephoned up to Rochester, I think, 
and told the first engineer to come on immediately, and 
they packed up their engineer and sent him to our office, 
and, it was to be kept private, of course, between the en- 
gineer and the officers, and he figured that we had 2,980 
telephones, and they had 1,440, in the same territory. And 
we looked that matter over, and they got out the contract, 
and placed our property at $115,000, and they said that 
they had a number of new copper circuits made up, and 
they wanted to keep them, and we talked about that, and 
we couldn’t get a charter from our legislature, and they 
decided that we would go down to Maine and get one 
(laughter), and of course we fellows felt first rate about 
it. Of course, there was to be some money put into the 
plant, and they said they would give us $30,000, and we 
asked how they were going to get $30,000, and they said 
they would take it in stock. We objected to the stock 
proposition, and were there five days at two different times, 
and finally the president said: “If you don’t want to do 
that, we will sell you our plant.” We replied that we 
didn’t want their plant. We had wires everywhere. Final- 
ly the Bell property in our territory was offered to us for 
$86,000, but the Bell wanted to retain its copper circuit 
that cost $185,000. 

The next morning when we went over and they again 
said that they would sell the property to us, we told them 
we would take it. We offered to pay $10,000 in cash and 
the balance in sixty days. They were as surprised a look- 
ing lot of men as you ever saw. In the first place, thev 
didn’t suppose that we had $10,000. The string to this 
offer was disclosed when the Bell wanted to retain the cop- 
per circuits going up into Canada. We protested and told 
them we would take care of those coppers out of the ap- 
praisel. They didn’t want to do that. We were willing 
to take the copner. Well, we talked it over and we couldn’t 
agree and we finally concluded by saying: ‘Gentlemen, we 
think vou are a pack of liars. (Laughter.) In the first 
place. you were going into a stock company and give us 
a majority of the stock (just as though you would give 
anybody a majority), and now, we don’t want anything to 
do with the Bell comnany. and we think vou are a pack of 
robbers. (Laughter.) We want to go home and attend 
to our business. Here is a bill for $210 for our expenses, 
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and if you will draw us a check we wiil go home. We don't 
want anything more to do with you. fay us for our ex- 
penses and time, and we will call this thing off.” 

And so there was nothing else to do, and the secretary 
wrote us a check for $210, and we went home and we 
haven't had anything to do with the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany since. (Laughter and applause.) We are not going 
to have anything more to do with it, nor with the sub- 
licenses, they are as bad as the bell. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) We have more trouble with the sub-licensee than 
we do with the Bell company, because they have a little 
honor. (Laughter. ) 

\Ve formed our association for protection. We don't 
want to fight; we want the Bell to do the fighting, and let 
us to do the work: we want the Bell to put in one hundred 
telephones and take out seventy-five, while we put in fifty 
and take out none. (Laughter and long continued ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Davis (Indiana): 1 won't take two minutes of this 
convention's time, but | think this convention has been 
well represented by having a lineal descendant of the Bos- 
ton Tea Party to come to it. Of course, | might relate 
a great deal of experience in southern Indiana, but I am not 
able to show a better fight. 

The Secretary: | understand that Texas is ready to 
report 

Mr. Earl (Texas): As my friends from Canada say, 
“| have come a long ways,” but I come from a big state 
where we have met all the obstacles that you are all so 
familiar with, and some of them you probably have not 
heard of. Unlike my friend from Oregon, 1 am not a law- 
ver, | was simply vaccinated for a lawyer and it didn't 
take. 

\Ve started the telephone business in Texas some years 
ago. In the central portion we got all the customary trials 
that probably you will have accounts of. We had one man 
in our midst that created dissention with-an option on the 
property, and seld us out. We said we would rather give 
all we had in property than surrender, and we managed the 
man so successfully that we straightened that out. We first 
opened our exchange in January, and we went through 
three vears of litigation because we refused to deliver the 
oe ls. 

The Bell Telephone Company in Texas has its terri- 
tory so zealously and well manned to take care of the coun- 
try that they have $7,000,000 for two states, and they can 
draw out a gross income in one year from one state $3,090,- 
ooo, or three-sevenths of its entire stock. At Austin we 
have built several exchanges in the central territorv. Where 
| live we have built practically the largest city in Texas. In 
our northwest territorv—covered exclusively by ranchmen, 
and in the back counties in the state. the Bell company ex- 
tends its lines. and north of Austin there are two companies 
in connection with the Independent company and others, con- 
nected with the Bell company, but at Austin and that ter- 
ritory we have these two companies. In the back counties 
there are four or five telephone companies in Texas that 
represent more than half the investment for the entire state. 
| allude to the South Texas Telephone Company, extend- 
ine from Galveston and mavbe to the edge of the central 
portion of the state. The lines of the Texas Telephone 
Company begin to extend seventy-five miles south and one 
hundred miles north of that territory, and they extend up 
to kort Worth and Dallas. Tort Worth is in a prosverous 
condition, and has probably 2,500 telephones, and we intend 
with the growing population to get 150,000 for the Inde- 
pendents. 

With us, it is not a question of getting the business, 
it is the question of getting the canital to take care of the 
In the seven years that I have been in the tele- 
phone business IT have never naid a solicitor one dollar for 
anv of my business. We build the plant and let the people 


business. 
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do their own soliciting. We have to compete not only with 
the Beil company, but also with home opposition. | know a 
man who has paid one company | represent $24 for seven 
years, and he was offered $6 a month or $72 a year to 
subscribe for a Bell telephone, and he did not subscribe 
for it; he was caught with the local movement and refused 
to aid the Beil people. He was a banker and his use of 
the bell telephone would have been a good advertisement 
for them. 

The rates are good. The long distance rates are much 
more. Of course we don't cut them very much, because 
we need all the money we can get to build new lines. You 
know the story of how a man could come to Vexas with a 
pair of steers, and in a few years he would have a large 
herd of cattle. It is the same with the telephone company. 
We are operating against the most successful sub-licensee oi 
the Bell company operating in the southwest, in southwestern 
Texas. It has the best manager, located at Dallas. that 
you can get in Texas. Some Independent men think that 


it would be wise to solicit as well as the Bell people. We 
think that our legislature will give us some relief. One oi 


our strongest candidates for governor is an advocate of 
the Independent cause. In our state the distances are so 
great, and we cover such an immense territory, that with 
us telephone construction is a difficult item to face. But | 
believe that with all the obstacles that we have to meet, the 
distances, and putting in, and every thing, that we will 
make a success of Independent telephony in Texas. It is 
only a question of time until the people of Texas will invest 
so much in their lands and get rich so fast on their cotton 
crops and cattle that they will be willing then to invest in 
telephones, but at the present time, six and eight per cent 
money don't look good enough in Texas. I believe that 
covers most of Texas, it has been pretty badly spread, be- 
cause Texas is a pretty big state. 

The President: Mr. Webb has the report of Secretary 
W. F. Gudich of the Wisconsin association, and will read 
it to this convention. Mr. Webb then read the report, as 
follows: 

The list of Independent telephone subscribers in Wis- 
consin continues to show a healthy growth. There are 
over 42,0cc Independent telephones in operation, but a 
considerabie number are Wisconsin Bell licensees, and our 
association has weakened some on account of the exclusion 
of the licensees from the association during the past year. 
A satisfactory sentiment prevails among the licensees, how- 
ever, so that with the building of proposed toll lines, these 
will return to Independent connections. 

The new toll lines are a part of the Milwaukee exchange 
proposition. and we are in position to say now that the 
prospects look good to us, but definite information should 
not be made public at this time, because the energy of the 
state association has heen directed almost exclusively to 
assisting the applicants for a franchise in Milwaukee. 

The largest exchanges in the state are loyally Inde- 
pendent and growing fast, while the smaller exchanges are 
showing great patience in waiting for the toll lines, many 
of which are practically isolated from any outside connec- 
tions. 

A significant fact in connection with the Bell situation 
in the state is that they receive in rentals from the citv of 
Milwaukee nearly $200.0c0 a year more than from the hal- 
ance of the state. 

As suggested by the president, in his anntal address, 
our state officers denlore an unfortunate — situation 
existed in the Milwaukee franchise proposition, because 


ro less than six applications were presented and were un- 
der consideration at the same time. necessarily complicat- 
ine matters greatly and we would ask for the success of the 
provosition that more than one or two applications be not 
applied for this time. which will greatly assist our efforts 
in the accomplishment of a large system in Wisconsin. 
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The President: Mr. Harper of Wisconsin will make a 
brief report with reference to the regulation of rates in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Harper: I think it might possibly be well to have 
you understand the efforts that we are making in our state 
in legal propositions to have a fair show. At a recent ses- 
sion of our legislature we prepared and introduced a bill 
of this character. For instance, in Madison, for the last 
ten years, the Wisconsin Telephone company has charged 
virtually nothing for its services; never more than $1.00, 
and almost all the time nothing. In Oshkosh, a city of 
about the same size, and coming under the same class, they 
have collected $4.00 or $5.00 for each telephone, and a 
larger rate for business telephones, and $4.00 on the long 
(listance service. This bill provides that they must charge 
the same rate in Oshkosh as they charge in Madison. It 
doesn't fix the rate. They can do anything they please; 
they can charge nothing in Oshkosh if they desire tc charge 
nothing in Madison; or they can charge $4.00 in Oshkosh 
if they charge $4.00 in Madison, and that is the gist of the 
bill. In other words, it provided that the rate should be 
uniform in cities of the same class. It was not fair to make 
the Oshkosh people pay the rent of the Madison people; 
they had no cutting in Madison. 

At the last session of the legislature the Bell company 
was present, and |] presume it spent tens of thousands of 
dollars at that session. The bill was finally passed by a 
very close margin. It claimed all the way through that the 
bill was unconstitutional: the penalty provided by the law 
imposes a fine of from one to fifty dollars for every viola- 
tion. Suit was commenced some time ago by the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Company agdinst the state of Wisconsin, the 
attorney general acting for the purpose of correcting the 
complaint alleging that the law was unconstitutional. The 
Bell demurred to the complaint. 

The proceedings that we have taken are these: We have 
served notices on Bell attorneys and have served subpoe- 
naes on the officers and various employes of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Company for the purpose of subjecting them to 
an adverse examination. The suit was commenced in Mad- 
ison county, and as soon as this adverse examination is 
completed, it will go to the supreme court, bevond a ques- 
tion. 

We believe that when the charter was granted to the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company to do business in our state, 
it was assumed that it would treat the people in a uniform 
way. This it has not done. I believe any similar bill of 
this kind should be introduced in various states. I know 
that it would keep a very large proportion of the Bell em- 
ployes and officers in that state and its attorneys busy fix- 
iny up the bill tin the legislature. The Bell spent all its 
time at the session with its principal officers and anywhere 
from eight to twelve attorneys opposing the biil, and _ it 
made an awful hard fight; but we succeeded in defeating 
them. I think the bill is constitutional, and I think if the 
court sustains the bill, which I believe it will, that it will 
solve the possibility of the Bell company doing the things 
that it is now doing to drive out this Independent move- 
ment. i don’t think it will ever drive it out. anyway, but 
it is going to be handicapped to a very considerable extent. 
If there is any man here who would like to get a copy of 
the bill, | should be very glad to furnish it to him. 

The President: Mr. Folweli, of the Keystone Tele- 
phone Company, of Philadelphia, will speak to us about 
matters in his state. 

Mr. Folwell: In speaking of the telephone situation in 
the east. | shall have to confine my remarks to that part 
of the east in which the Keystone Telephone Company and 
its allied companies are operating. 

Unfortunately, the telephone development has been very 
slow in the New England states, principally owing to the 
fact that New England is over-saturated with Bell tele- 


phone securities, and very few of the inhabitants believe 
that such a thing as competition in the telephone business 
is possible. They accept such service as is given; pay the 
rates demanded, and are firm in the belief that the tele- 
phone is a natural monopoly, this theory having been thor- 
oughly drilled into them trom the very start of the tele- 
phone business. 

In Pennsylvania and New York state conditions are dif- 
ferent, and we hope they will soon be different in New 
York city. While we have not made the progress in In- 
dependent telephony in the east that has been made in the 
west, it must be borne in mind that we were several years 
later in getting started. 

The Keystone Telephone Company was organized in 
1900, and secured a franchise in April of that year. The 
engineering work was commenced at once, but actual con- 
struction did not begin until early in 1991, and in January, 
1902, the first exchange was opened. In July of the same 
year the company had connected and were giving service to 
5,000 subscribers in Philadelphia; connection was made 
with the Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company, of 
Camden, New Jersey. Through this connection, servicy 
was also given in Camden and adjacent suburban points. 

At that time, the Bell company had only about 10,000 
telephones in Philadelphia and were giving very indifferent 
service. 

The Keystone engineers thought that 20,000 telephones 
could be placed in Philadelphia, but to be liberal in their 
estimates, the conduit system, buildings, and switchboards 
were provided for an ultimate capacity of 50,000 tele- 
phones. 

While we have not as many telephones in proportion to 
the population as some of our friends in the west, we are 
increasing rapidly, and our plant is built in a very substan- 
tial manner. 

We have conduits in 280 miles of street; all large build- 
ings are directly connected to the conduit system; smaller 
buildings are connected from junction boxes on the rear of 
buildings, and in outlying districts the only overhead con- 
struction is one pole in each block, reaching only the sub- 
scribers in the block. 

The company has only eighteen miles of pole line in 
Philadelphia county; less than three miles of aerial cable, 
and about 450 miles of underground cable. 

We have $500.000 invested in real estate and buildings 
in Philadelphia county, all of which are of the most sub- 
stantial and permanent character, the larger ones being fire- 
proof and the smaller ones semi-fireproof. 

The territory is covered by six exchanges, the ultimate 
capacity of the three larger ones being 7.200 lines and the 
smaller ones 4.800 lines. 

Through the Keystone State Telephone & Telegraph 
Company we are operating in the counties surrounding 
Philadelphia in Pennsylvania. We have six exchanges in 
this territory and 3,000 miles of toll line connecting with 
the Delmarvia Telephone Company, and the Maryland Tele- 
phone Company on the south, the United Telephone Com- 
pany on the west, the Consolidated Telephone Company on 
the north, and the Interstate Telephone Company in New 
Jersey on the east. 

We have recently acquired the Eastern Telephore and 
Telegraph Company, operating in Camden and Gloucester 
counties of New Jersey, and the Telephone Company of 
South Tersey onerating in Cape May county. All of thes« 
properties are being improved and brought up to the Key- 
stone standard. 

We are operating in Philadelphia and suburbs and in 
Camden 25,000 telephones, and handle an average of 4.000 
toll messages per day. 

The gross revenue of the Keystone properties is nearly 
$1,100,000 per year, and the demand for our service is 
greater than ever. 





instead of giving credit to the new company for what they 


There is no doubt that competition in telephone service 
is a necessity, and it is the only means by which the public 
can get good service at a reasonable price. In our territory 
the larger consumer gets more service and better service 
and courteous treatment from both companies for less than 
what the service previously cost him from one company, and 
competition has brought the price down so that thousands of 
small users are enabled to have telephones, whereas before, 
the price was prohibitive. 

Most of the local telephone companies in the east, which 
now form a part of the larger companies, were originally 
built and financed by local people. The demand for in- 
creased facilities and extensions has been so great, however, 
that the market for securities in the immediate community 
is not adequate. 

We have found in the east that the bankers, especially 
in New York and Boston, know nothing of Independent tele- 
phone securities, except such information that they get from 
Bell sources, which, of course, is always detrimental to the 
Independent companies. 

The Keystone, however, has broken the ice in one in- 
stance at least; placed their bonds with Messrs. Fisk & Rob- 
inson, a very conservative New York banking house; have 
caused their securities to be listed on the New York stock 
exchange, which is the first instance of Independent securi- 
tics being listed on that exchange. Summing up the whole 
situation as it appears to us in the east, we find: 

First. Competition is not only desirable but a neces- 
sity. 

Second. That the business is profitable when handled 
with ordinary business judgment. If everybody went out 
of business who had a competitor, there would be very lit- 
tle business done. 

Third. In most cases, Independent telephone securities 
are better and give quicker return on the money than most 
any other public utility. The objection has been made that 
a telephone plant never stops growing and that it requires 
so much new money for extensions continually. This is 
true ; it denotes a healthy condition of the business and arises 
from two causes—the increase in population in communities 
and the increased use of the telephone, due to competition. 

Fourth. You cannot over-estimate the importance of not 
only concerted action, but individual action to off-set mali- 
cious stories that are continually circulated by the Bell com- 
panies to injure Independent telephone securities. 

Fifth, and last, but not least, all members of the Inde- 
pendent telephone associations should exert every influence 
to have state laws passed preventing the merger, consolida- 
tion, or absorption of competing telephone lines of systems. 
In Pennsylvania we have a law which provides, in case a 
telephone or telegraph company shall purchase or acquire 
the stock or control of a competing line or system that the 
auditor general may confiscate the property, sell it, and ap- 
propriate the money for the use of the state. 

There have only been one or two cases in our territory 
where the Bell company has acquired the lines of a compet- 
ing company. In those cases they were bought through an 
attorney, who allowed the plant to be gradually dismantled, 
and so far nothing has been done to enforce the law. There 
is no doubt that it will come, and if similar laws with some 
improvements were passed in every state, it would settle the 
question for all time as regards those who become traitors 
to the cause and sell out to the enemy. 

In closing, I would advise before entering new territory 
where the Bell svstem is already installed, and where the 
users of telephones request you to come in to give them 
competition, to get your contracts signed in advance, for the 
moment vou hegin work the Bell company will wake up, and 
spurred on by the approach of a rival, will give better and 
cheaner service. Unfortunately, the average man lacks ap- 


preciation, and forgetting the troubles and inconveniences 
of the past. will hang on to the old and rejuvenated Bell, 
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have done in increasing the efficiency of the old. I there- 
fore say to you, get your contracts signed in advance. 

The chair here introduced Mr. Ivy L. Lee of New York, 
who read the following paper on Telephone Publicity: 


The art of appealing to public opinion on behalf of commercial 
enterprises is a matter of recent development. From time im- 
memorial appeals to public sentiment have been made by politicians 
and social reformers with the result that the press has been freely 
open to them, thus leaving them an unobstructed avenue to the ears 
of the world. 

Up to a few years ago American corporations had proceeded 
upon the assumption that only two courses were necessary for them 
to pursue: First, to produce a commodity which the public needed 
and would purchase; and secondly, to fortify themselves behind all 
the safe-guards erected by the law. They were confident that their 
rights would be protected by the courts against all the caprices and 
clamorings of the people. 

Within recent years there has been an awakening. Business 
men have come to see that the tribunal of last resort is found in 
the judgment seat of public opinion—a tribunal which even in- 
fluences courts of law, and sways houses of congress, and marts of 
trade. 

At a time when franchises were obtained for the asking, with 
a government or local subsidy sometimes thrown in, it was hardly 
necessary for a corporation to make an appeal to the public. Fran- 
chise rights were then of very doubtful value. But with the ex- 
traordinary increase of urban population, the marvelous progress 
of modern engineering science and the demonstrated revenue-pro- 
ducing value of public franchises, the entire situation has changed. 
Corporations now realize that they must take the public into their 
confidence and that they must justify their very existence. Cor- 
porations are now coming to see that they must approach the court 
of public opinion exactly as they approach a court of law, and that 
this appeal must be made with a due regard to the peculiarities and 
the machinery of the tribunal itself. 

Many business institutions within the last two years might have 
said: “Your theory is entirely correct, but the principal avenue 
of approach to the public is the press, and in it we are not able 
to make our appeal except in the advertising columns, something 
expensive to the point of prohibition.” 

This statement would have involved the thought that although 
the corporation was willing for the public to know these facts 
about itself which it wished to offer, it was unwilling to give the 
public the benefit of that information which the public had a right 
to have. The public is not unreasonable, but if there is one thing 
that it does demand, it is perfect frankness. A study of the art 
of appealing to public opinions, therefore, has involved two im- 
portant questions: First, what is it that the public is legitimately 
entitled to know and wants to know concerning an enterprise? 
Second, what is the best means of presenting this material in 2 
way to command a hearing? The fundamental fact upon which 
every intelligent appeal to public opinion must be based, is a will- 
ingness so make the appeal with the same frankness and thorough- 
ness as an honest, straightforward business man would employ in 
presenting his side of a case before a court and jury. 

With perfect truth, many corporate managers are constantly 
saying: “We feel that our business is honorably conducted, and 
that our purposes should commend themselves to the public, and 
yet we are constantly misrepresented in the newspapers.” Granting 
that these premises are correct, a mistake has been made in 
not presenting the cause to the newspapers in accordance with the 
rules and technicalities which surround this powerful tribunal. 


A newspaper lives to print news and advertising matter. There 
are, indeed, many occasions when it is but proper that business men 
should address the public only through the advertising columns. 
This is a phase of the subject not now demanding attention. How- 
ever, there are other occasions when the news and editorial columns 
are the only places to which access is desired, or where the publi- 
cation of matter would be of the slightest value. This was very 
apparent in New York, a few weeks ago, when the Bell interests 
expended a vast sum of money in paid advertising to prevent the 
issuance of a franchise to the Atlantic Telephone Company. Had 
the campaign been pianned plenty of time in advance, this ex- 
travagant outlay of*money would not have been required and the 
public mind would kave been very much more seriously impressed. 
Therefore, the problem is, “How can we reach the news columns?” 
The answer is obvious, though not altogether simple. The 
way to reach the news columns is to give papers news. What 
then, you will inquire, is news? I have never seen a better defini- 
tion than that given by Goethe, who, nearly a century ago, wrote 
in his one great novel “Wilhelm Meister,” this paragraph: 

“Ask yourself, or ask others, what invests a piece of news 
with its greatest charm. Not its importance, not its influence, but 
its mere novelty.” 

You must give the newspapers, therefore, matter which has 
about it some element of novelty. If this is done, and if the item 
is true, you need never fear that it will not be printed. Let the 
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other side of the case he printed, too, but continue to present your 
own side, honestly and persistently, confident that, upou the ex- 
amination of the evidence, the “jury” will decide justly. 

You will pardon, I trust, this somewhat academic statement, for 
I feel that the application of these principles to popularizing the 
Independent telephone movement will immediately appear. Up to 
this time one of the greatest obstacles to its success has been its 
inability to secure a foothold in the cities of New York and 
Chicago, for in this inability there is involved the very large general 
queston of procuring capital for the upbuilding of the telephone 
business throughout the United States. So long as the Bell com- 
pany stands safely fortified within these two great citadels with 
New England still in the hands of the Bell army, there will be 
many people who will feel that Independent telephone securities 
are not attractive investments. 

I believe, then, that I am safe in saying that the reason why it 
has so far been so difficult for the Independent telephone move- 
ment to make its impress upon these two great cities, has been due 
to a lack of knowledge on the part of the people of these cities 
of the strength, the vitality and the inevitableness of the Indepen- 
dent telephone. 

I came to you from New York where the Bell company unques- 
tionably gives good service, although at an extortionate price. The 
attitude of the company is often arbitrary and indifferent, but with 
all that, the average New Yorker feels that the service at the 
present time is fairly good, and that the addition of another in- 
strument on his desk would be almost a nuisance. He believes 
also, that the Independent telephone movement is in about the 
same hopeless class as the Independent movement against the Stan- 
dard Oil Company. You and I know -that this sentiment is based 
on ignorance, and that if the New Yorker knew there were more 
Independent telephones in the United States than there are Bell; 
if he knew that but for the marvelous vitality of the Independent 
movement the Bell company to-day would still be in its sickly and 
unprogressive state of twelve years ago; if he knew that in ob- 
jecting to the advent of the Independent telephone, he was de- 
priving himself of long distance connection with the greater part of 
the people of Ohio and Indiana, not to speak of upper New York 
state; if he only knew that the metropolitan population of to-day 
uses some 250,000 telephones where it should have close on to a 
million at a greatly reduced cost, and with improved instruments, 
his attitude would, I am convinced, be very different from what 
it is now. 

My personal judgment based on a study of this subject cover- 
ing a considerable period is, that the appeal to public opinion on 
behalf of the Independent telephone should not be made with 
the idea of breaking down or eliminating the Bell telephone; but it 
should proceed upon the principle that competing telephone sys- 
tems are of great advantage to the public and that just as a man 
can see less if he has only one eye, he can hear less if he has only 
one ear and just so is he robbed of his proper share of comfort 
and business efficiency by the use of only one telephone. The lesson 
should be driven home that the telegraph business in this country 
was never so effective or so cheap as it is now with two companies 
actively competing for the business. Let the position be assumed 
that the Independent telephone bases its claim for support solely 
upon its better service. A prominent lawyer interested in the In- 
dependent telephone movement said to me a few weeks ago: 

“T believe that the Bell company would take a step which would 
do it more good than anything else, if it should welcome the 
growth of the Independent movement in every particular.” 

The Bell service is made better because the Independent ser- 
vice is competing with it; the Independent service is made better be- 
cause the Bell is trying to distance it. The time should be very 
near at hand when the telephone should be available for use in the 
home of every workingman and every farmer in the land. This will 
only be the case when invention has done its utmost; when modern 
science has vastly cheapened the art of telephone manufacturers 
and operation. But the fact may be impressed upon the public 
that this state of perfection can never be reached if the business is 
to be turned over to one corporation whose distinct purpose it shall 
be to protect its old equipment and to do only so much business as 
will render a return upon its limited capital comfortably secure. 

The telephone is one of the most interesting subjects before 
the world to-day. It is estimated that it has added fifteen per 
cent of efficiency to the businesses which utilize it. It has been of 
infinitely greater value to the people who have used it than the 
rural free delivery service. It has made steps lighter; it has pro- 
tected life; it has relieved panics; it has lightened the hearts and 
burdens of millions of people and it promises to save country life 
and bring back its charm. The people to-day are interested in 
everything that concerns the telephone, no matter whether it is the 
Bell or the Independent. The Independent movement is full of the 
most interesting news material, which the public will read eagerly 
and the newspapers will print gladly, if it is only supplied to them 
in the right way. Every bit of your progress, the human interest 
incidents connected with the growth of your business, the facts 
concerning the resistless, inevitable march of your armies toward 
the great cities of the country—all these are of vital interest to the 
whole American people. 


Telephony : 


On one subject, I wish to be perfectly clear. There has been a 
large amount of sinister comment on the part of the newspapers 
concerning the press bureaus organized to control the news or 
opinions of the newspapers through advertising, and who have 
paid for the insertion of reading matter in the guise of news. The 
function of a newspaper bureau is one which shall confine itself to 
the gathering of those facts concerning a business which are of 
legitimate interest to the public, and in presenting them for free 
publication at the opportune time. Not a dollar should be paid 
tor the insertion of such material in newspapers, and if the matter 
is not news, its free publication should neither be asked nor ex- 
pected. ‘the success of such work depends upon the skill and 
honesty with which the material is collected and prepared and with 
the judgment displayed in deciding whether a particular fact has a 
real news value. It is impossible to “work” the newspapers, or for 
either individuals or interests to use them for selfish objects; but 
it is possible to accomplish important results by dealing fairly and 
systematically with them in behalf of causes that are just and 
business interests that are legitimate. 

I would suggest to your association that without delay it shall 
adopt the most comprehensive methods that can be devised for 
informing the people of this country concerning the wonderful 
claims and achievements of your industry, and for laying before this 
powerful court of public opinion, always in strict accord with the 
rules and the practices of the wide-awake and ever-more absorbing 
and influential American press, the attractive facts relating to your 
existence and your assured triumph. 

Supplementing the foregoing paper Mr. Lee said: This 
happens to have been in my personal experience, and I 
would like to teil you something about it. One of the coal 
operators came to me one day and said: “We feel that 
our cause is just, we feel that the exactions of the labor 
unions in this instance are unfair, we feel, however, that the 
public is opposed to us and we want to have our case laid 
before the public.” Concerted and systematic means were 
then taken day by day, accurately and fairly to present the 
facts in the anthracite interests in Pennsylvania to the news- 
papers throughout the country. Every day he sent to 1,200 
daily newspapers without paying a dollar for the insertion 
of a line, matters concerning the facts in the anthracite re- 
gions, offering to enable anybody to obtain thorough verifi- 
cation of every fact that was sent out. The consequence 
was that even John Mitchell himself and his labor leaders 
acknowledged that they were unable to fight the operators 
to a standstill at this time, because they had the public with 
them. 

It was moved by Mr. Weik of Indiana that the thanks 
of the convention be tendered to Mr. Lee for his able and 
exhaustive paper, which motion was carried unanimously 

Senator Kline: Mr. President, the following preamble 
and resolution has been handed to me and meets with my 
hearty concurrence, and with the consent of the chair, I 
will read the following resolution : 

The National Interstate Telephone Association, in con- 
vention assembled, representing more than 3,000,000 tele- 
phones, and representing more than three hundred million 
of dollars invested in the telephone business, and thus repre- 
senting a constituency in the United States uf many millions 
of people, have with increasing solicitude watched the un- 
equal struggle going on between the Independent telephone 
people seeking permission to compete for business in the 
great city of New York, and the Bell monopoly, which has 
so long enjoyed uninterrupted and exclusive dominion over 
that territory ; and 

Whereas, Except for the competitive effort of the Inde- 
pendent people since the expiration of the Bell patents 
(judging from the number of telephones installed by the 
monopoly during seventeen years of uninterrupted control), 
there would not be to-day one million telephones in use in 
the United States, whereas there are now, all told, over 
5.000,000 as the result of competition, although that compe- 
tition has been restricted by the use of enormous sums of 
money in the hands of the monopoly, which by false repre- 
sentations has enlisted the services of good but deluded peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas, The people and the interests which we repre- 
sent are clamorous for Independent connection with Wash- 
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ington and Chicago, as well as New York City and other 
cities now dominated and controlled by the monopoly, which 
has so long retarded the progress of this country to their 
own selfish purposes and to the detriment and injury there- 
of, we deem it our duty to go on record in opposition to the 
monopolistic power as exemplified in the Bell Telephone 
Company and its methods, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we deeply sympathize 
with every effort made to establish exchanges and Inde- 
pendent telephone connections by Independent long-distance 
wires in the cities of the United States which are now con- 
trolled exclusively by the Bell monopoly, and to proffer such 
aid and counsel as we may, to encourage and _ strengthen 
those who are making efforts to gain an entrance therein. 

Senator Kline: I move the adoption of this resolution 
by a rising vote of this convention. 

Motion carried unanimously by rising vote. 

Mr. Gary: I have a resolution I would like to intro- 
duce. We have been going along several vears in our 
swaddling clothes, until we feel, some of us at least, that 
we have gotten to be fully twenty-one years old, and able 
to judge right and wrong, and it seems to me the situa- 
tion is about like this, there is an election on, the young man 
must decide which way he is going to vote, which candi- 
date he is going to support, and it seems to be about time 
for us to decide which way we are going to vote, therefore 
I want to read this resolution: 

“It is known the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 
pany of Chicago is owned by Bell officials; therefore, 

“Be It Resolved, That this asociation recommend that 
its members, and all Independent telephone companies and 
individuals, refrain from purchasing apparatus from them.” 

Gentlemen, | move the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. Smith (New York): Mr. President, in meeting 
the different delegates the last day or two in and about 


this convention, it was much to my sorrow and regret 
that | Jearned that many of them were patronizing the 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company. Now, it is 
much to my regret.to learn that they are aiding and abetting 
the enemy, and the reason they gave me was this, that they 
get better prices, get their goods for less money. I had 
the privilege of serving for a short time as an officer in 
the United States Army and under the articles of war I 
learned that it was treason to aid and abet the enemy, and 
| ask vou, if we or any of us can afford to be branded as 
traitors. I do not care what their prices are, every dollar 
that you give to them will be used to cut your own throats, 
and if the iniquitous scheme and plan of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, through a certain person connected with 
the Kellogg company had been successful, every user of 
Kellogg switchboards and supplies to-day would be tied 
up under an injunction, and to think for one moment that 
men who have the honor of being members of so intelli- 
gent a body of men as this, should so far forget them- 
selves, should so far forget their honor to themselves and 
to their brothers in this cause, as to purchase one dollar's 
worth of stuff from that concern is astounding, words fail 
to express my contempt. | ask you, if a man broke into 
vour house last night and attempted to murder vour fam- 
ily and put you out of existence, would you contribute to- 
day to a fund to secure counsel to defend him? That is 
what vou are doing when vou are purchasing from that 
concern. | have no interest, directly or indirectly, in any 
manufacturing or supply concern, I am only speaking as 
an official of an operating company, and you may say what 
von please about prices, | want to sav this, for the com- 
pany of which T have the honor of being the vice-presi- 
dent, the Niagara Telephone Company of Niagara Falls. 
New York. that as long as the present conditions exist, as 
long as it is known, that this concern is in the control of 
the Bell Telephone Company, it could not give us its out- 
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fit and its supplies. I thank you, I support the resolution. 
( Applause. ) 
Judge Tavlor (Fort Wayne, Ind.) : 
I say a word upon that resolution ? 
The President: Gentlemen, Judge Taylor of Fort Wayne 
is here. 


Mr. President, may 


Judge Taylor: Mr. Chairman, there was a time when 
there was no place so delightful to me as an Independent 
Telephone convention, and when I thought I was and be- 
lieved I was very welcome there, but unluckily, by a course 
of events not my fault, I have been sort of side-tracked, 
and my old friends scarcely know what that means. Now. 
I want to antagonize that resolution for a few moments, 
and I ask at your hands in the first place just such a fair 
hearing as a juror would give a man accused of the most 
heinous of crimes, and in the next place such a fair hear- 
ing as I think you ought to give me, who helped at least 
to beat the Berliner patent and the Carty patent. 

Now, in regard to the negotiations and means which re- 
sulted in a transfer of a component interest in the stock 
of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company I have no 
comments to make. I may say this, that it has caused me 
personally a great deal of suffering, nothing has ever hap- 
pened in my life that I have regretted so much. I think it 
may be true that some gentlemen on this floor will think 
that when that change was made it was my duty to at once 
disassociate nivself from the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Company. but, gentlemen, this is the way I looked at it. 
I had been the attorney for the company from its organi- 
zation, | was in charge of a large number of cases brought 
by the Bell Telephone Company and the Western Electric 
Company against customers of that company. I was em- 
ploved in this case by the Kellogg company, but I felt 
that my duty was to the defendants in the cases, they were 
my clients, it was my duty to stay by them and not aban- 
don them. The first thing I did was to write to every man 
that I was defending in his suit by the Western Electric 
Company, saving to him what had taken place, and that | 
could easily see that it might be that he would feel better 
if some other attorney was defending his case, and every 
mother’s son of them wrote back to me at once, “We do 
not want any other attorney, stand by the case yourself,” 
and I have done it. But this resolution, gentlemen, pre- 
sents a question which concerns you and concerns the 
people, and in all this business, gentlemen, I have all the 
time felt that the duty I owed to my fellow citizens was 
a higher one than the duty of a lawyer to his client, and, 
gentlemen, you have a higher one in my estimation, vou 
who are put in charge of the great business of Independ- 
ent Telephony, owe a duty to our fellow citizens to give 
them the very best service you possibly can, not wholly as 
a matter of dollars and cents, but to make the telephones 
of this country just as serviceable and just as perfect—— 

Mr. Gary: May I occupy just a moment? TI raise this 
point of order, Mr. President, the gentleman here I under- 
stand is the attorney for the Kellogg company—the Pell- 
Kellogg—and I do not think that this is the place to hear 
that side of the question from its side. If there are any of 
our members who want to defend that position, we will 
hear from them, but I do not believe we ought to allow 
paid attorneys to come into this convention and _ present 


that side of the auestion. I rise to a point of order. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
The President: You have heard the point of order 


raised. gentlemen, what is vour pleasure? 

A Member: Is it a fact that he is a paid attorney? 

The President: We will hear from Judge Taylor on 
that. 

Judge Taylor: TI have been attorney for the Kellogg 
company ever since it was organized. 

A Member: And still are? 
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Judge Taylor: Still am. Where I shall be to-morrow | 
do not know. 

Mr. Gary: 
speak. 

The 
raised. 

Mr. Splane: I would like to ask if the gentleman who 
has been given the privilege of the floor will allow himself 
to be interrogated ? 

Judge Taylor: Do you mean me? Why, certainly. 

Mr. Splane: If the gentleman from Missouri will waive 
his point of order for one moment, we can probably get at 
the question properly. 

Mr. Gary: All right, sir. 

Mr. Splane: To get at the question directly, | would 
like to ask the gentleman if his address here is to be a de- 
fense of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company ? 

Judge Taylor: No. 

Mr. Splane: Or is he leading up to the fact that the 
gentleman in whom he is very much interested, Milo G. 
Kellogg, be taken care of in this way? Does he fear that 
if this resolution passes, that the condemnation of this 
convention, if placed upon the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Company, would effect Milo G. Kellogg, in the 
event of his securing control of the company which he 
formerly controlled? Is he afraid that if this resolution 
passes it will stand permanently, in the event Mr. Kellogg 
again secured control of the company? I would like to 
state possibly for a number of gentlemen present that it is 
not the intention of this resolution to stand in the event 
of this company again falling into the hands of Independ- 
ent control. . 

Judge Taylor: Is it decided that I am out of orde 

Mr. Splane: IT want to ask the further question, if this 
address is made in the interest of the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Company or in the interest of Milo G. Kellogg? 

Judge Taylor: I want to say this, that I am not here 
defending the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company as 
a company, but what I have to say, and I want to say, I 
cannot say it in just a word, I have spent a great deal of 
time and labor endeavoring to secure a rescinding of that 
sale in the interest of Mr. Kellogg, I have spent a great 
deal of time and labor on that, and I have not given up 
the hope that it would come around; and I desire that it 
may, and if it should, this resolution, if it should be adopt- 
ed, would be very much in the way of the successful man- 
agement of the company by Mr. Kellogg. 

Mr. Splane: Is there a suit now pending in the courts 
as to Mr. Kellogg? 

Judge Taylor: There is. 

Mr. Splane: To upset the sale of that stock to the off- 
cials of the Bell Telephone Company ? 

Judge Taylor: Yes. 

Mr. Splane: And is vour defense here one of Mr. 
Kellogg? 

Judge Taylor: I am not involved in that litigation. 

Mr. Gary: I insist on this point of order, this matter 
is all going into the record. I insist on the point of order. 

The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the point of 
order. All that are in favor of the point of order raised 
by Mr. Gary will please rise. 

Carried by a rising vote. 

The President: I will have to rule you out of order, 
Judge Tavlor. 

Tudge Tavlor: TI am sorry, Mr. President. 

Mr. Reamer: TI arise to a point of information, I would 
like to know the effect of this resolution if it is carried in 
rood faith and full effect. What would be its effect if car- 
ried by this convention ? 

The President: Will the gentleman 
resolution answer that question ? 

Mr. Gary: The effect weuld he that the moral suport 


I move the gentleman be not allowed to 


President: There has been a question of order 


r? 


that offered the 
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of the National association would be against the continu- 
ance of the purchase of apparatus from the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Company, as | understand it, as long as 
the ownership remains in the hands of the Bell Telephone 
Cempany, or officers of the Bell Telephone Company. 

Mr. Reamer: Then if the resolution was carried into ef- 
fect in good faith by the members of this convention, a 
number of them would be put out of business. | speak of 
my own company. It was the original purchaser from the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, buying the first 
equipment turned out of that factory. We have until re- 
cently been buying apparatus exclusively from that com- 
pany. Should we in accordance with this resolution stop 
our purchases, we would have to stop our business. 

Members: Why? Why? 

Mr. Reamer: We think we know something abeut our 
business, and the statement is made with due coasidera- 
tion. Our company I think stands foremost, or stands in 
the front ranks of the Independent companies of this coun- 
try—the Kinlock Telephone Company, and the Winlock 
Long Distance Telephone Company of Missouri—and there 
can be no such charge brought against it in conducting its 
business as was intimated, if this resolution was not fol- 
lowed by us. I would therefore enter my protest against 
such interpretation of the resolution if it is passed. 

Mr. Hackett: I represent the Illinois Telephone Com- 
pany. I know for some reason we are purchasing Kellogg 
apparatus. I am very giad my friend of the Kinlock Com- 
pany has said something, because I could not vote for that 
resolution, considering that we have been buying from the 
company.; we have been buying for some reason, and | do 
not know but what those reasons will remain good after 
this convention adjourned. One word more, I dislike very 
much to see a gentleman turned down at this convention; 
he is a gentleman; | think he is representing something 
that perhaps he wished he was not representing. I am told 
Mr. Miio G. Keliogg is in the room. I had hoped some 
one would ask him. I would like to understand it the at- 
torney represented Mr. Milo G. Kellogg. | am in favor of 
free speech, and | wish the gentleman could have pro- 
ceeded. I might say that we have had a bitter fight against 
the octopus which | call the Standard QOil for short. | 
think we have had as vigorous a fight in Morgan and Green 
counties as ever was made on earth, and we are going to 
continue to fight, and still our contract agent is buying of 
Kellogg. I do not-know the reason, but I could not vote 
for the resolution, and I say, we must have fair play. Are 
we afraid to listen to this gentleman, to hear him to the 
end? 

Mr. Gary: 





Yes. as a paid Kellogg attorney; ves. 

Mr. Hackett: If he speaks from that standpoint ? 

Mr. Gary: If they have any representative that wants 
to speak for them, yes. 

Mr. Hackett: But personally I am sorry; I do want 
to say a word in defense, only I am like the Kinlock gen* 
tleman. I am glad he spoke. I did not know they were 
buying of Kellogg: I did not know but we were the only 
ones in the house: but I could not vote for the resolution. 
[ shall have to vote against it, and I want to explain my 
vote in advance. Possibly we might continue to buy some 
material of the Kellogg company in spite of being called 
traitor; we are not traitors. 

Mr. Gary: Mr. President, I want to add an amendment 
to the resolution: 

“Provided, that those now using the Kellogg equipment 
may continue to purchase additions and extensions with- 
out prejudice.” 

Mr. Behymer (Petersburg, Ill.): I am sorry to see 
anything like this take place in the convention, but as I 
understand, this is a representative convention of Inde- 
pendent people who are interested in the Independent tele- 
phone system. If it be for that purpose, then this business 











ought to be transacted in the intefest of the organization 
of that system. We do not come here this atternoon to 
throw mud at anybody, we do not come here in a spirit 
of animosity for the purpose of hurting anybody’s feel- 
ings, or in any way detracting from their business. But 
when we come to consider the term “Independence” and 
when we come to consider the term “Independent”, it 
means a great deal more than the gentlemen have advocated 
on the other side of this question. li we are Independent, 
we are free to act; if we are Independent, we are untram- 
meled; if we are Independent, we have no restraints about 
us; consequently, the people of this convention should be 
as free as the water that flows down the stream. I do not 
mean that a man who comes here clothed i: the armor of 
this organization should do that which is against the inter- 
ests of the masses of this convention, and of the masses 
of the Independents, but | mean that it is the bounden 
duty of every individual member of this organization from 
the state of Maine to the great California gulf, from the 
lakes on the north to the gulf on the south, to unite in one 
erand effort for the purpose of establishing Independent 
telephone systems. I do not mean by that that A, B and 
C may dismantle themselves of whatever may have been 
thrown around them heretofore, because there are always 
times to reform. If a man has been patronizing the Kel- 
logg company, which is an agent of the Bell company, then 
there is plenty of time for him to reform; there is plenty 
of time for him to so circumscribe himself, to so guide 
himself, to so manage his business that he can come into 
the full fledged ranks of the Independent organization. I 
do not want to condemn Mr. Kellogg, I never met the gen- 
tleman, he may be a purely business man; I do not want 
to condemn the gentleman who seeks to represent him 
here on the floor of this convention, because he is a gen- 
tleman from the state of Indiana, but I do say, not in as 
strong language as my friend who first spoke here on this 
question, not so strongly as I might say it, because I want 
to be fair and I want to be reasonable, that the people of 
this organization cannot serve two masters. Abraham Lin- 
coln, one of the martyred presidents of the United States, 
said: “A government cannot exist half slave and half 
free.” This organization cannot exist half slave and half 
free, and so I say, without puncturing the heart of any in- 
dividual here, that if he is an Independent, let him be an 
Independent pure and simply. If he is a contributor to the 
Kellogg company, he is a contributor to the Bell company 
that owns the Kellogg company. If he is a contributor, I 
do not care how little, toward the Kellogg company, then 
he is putting ammunition into the hands of the Bell com- 
pany for the destruction of you and the rest of us. So, gen- 
tlemen of the convention, I want to say to you that in the 
discussion of this resolution, which I believe ought to pass, 
I do not want to say that anybody is a traitor, I want to 
call vou friends; you are entitled to the friendship of this 
organization, you are entitled to everything that belongs 
to it, but vou are not entitled to sav that A, B and C shall 
not or shall have vour patronage. You are breaking down on 
the one hand while thev are trying to build up the organiza- 
tion on the other. They do not want to say that they have 
men in this organization who are trying .o tear it down 
while they are trying to build it up. If the Beil organi- 
zation is a monopoly, then why not start the ball rolling 
here this afternoon, to drive from the midst of us that 
monopoly? If President Roosevelt is commanded to de- 
throne the heef trust, to dethrone the sugar trust. to tear 
down and drive out the tobacco trust and all the other 
great trusts that are incorporated and exist to-day in the 
United States, then why shall we not ask President Roose- 
velt to drive out the Bell telephone trust? (Applause. ) 

T do not condemn those gentlemen who have purchased 
Kellogg apparatus so much as I do the Bell Telephone 
Company. If vou will look into this question from your 
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own business standpoint; if you will investigate this mat- 
ter in the way that a prudent business man would investi- 
gate his affairs, you would not for a moment stand here in 
this convention and say that anybody should be a patron 
of the Kellogg company so long as it is an agent of the 
Bell company. Prudent business men do not do that, and 
I heard the remark a moment ago that this Kellogg com- 
pany was furnishing goods cheaper to the individual com- 
panies and individual members of this organization 
than the Independents were furnishing them. I do not be- 
lieve that. I do not believe, gentlemen, but what the or- 
ganizations, the different manufacturers that are exist- 
ing under the Independent telephone system of this coun- 
try can furnish these goods as cheaply as the Kellogg com- 
pany, or as cheaply as the Bell company, or as cheaply as 
anybody else on earth. There is no reason to say that we 
cannot do it, consequently make your terms with your 
friends, do not go over to the enemy body and soul, just 
simply for the purpose of saying that you can get your 
goods a little cheaper somewhere else. You cannot do it. 
I will guarantee that if you will go to the Independent 
companies that are manufacturing telephone supplies that 
you can get these goods on as reasonable terms as the Kel- 
logg company can furnish them, or as the Bell Telephone 
company can furnish them. 

But there is another feature that I want to talk about a 
moment. We do not want to condemn the Kellogg people 
so much, I don’t believe, because they will soon fall into 
line and join the great organization of the Independents 
pure and simple, and be the pure and the holy of the or- 
ganization, but the Bell Telephone Company is a corpora- 
tion that wields an iron hand; the Bell Telephone Company 
has its emissaries here, and they are here and there and 
yonder. They have their spies in every district in the 
United States where there is competition, and why do 
they have them? They have them for the purpose of 
thwarting business interests of a community, and when 
an individual sends a spy to a community for the purpose 
of harrassing the people and taking away their rights to 
get a telephone system, then we should condemn it im- 
mediately. Listen. DeLand, if you please, one of the 
great men who was sent out by the Bell company in Penn- 
sylvania, and finally, I believe, in the state of Missouri or 
Kansas, was finally driven away, and you do not hear of 
him any more. He was one of the spies sent out by the 
Bell company for the purpose of saying to these individuals 
who wanted telephone service: “We will give it to you 
for a month or two, we will let you have it for a dollar,” 
and all these things for the purpose of driving out the com- 
petition of the Independent concerns, and in many cases 
to-day there are companies that are not doing business, 
and the people are doing without the service of the tele- 
phones. 

A Member: I call the gentleman to order. He is not 
speaking on the subject, an. I want to make a motion that 
hereafter speeches be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. Behymer: I think it is to the point, because it ap- 
plies to the very thing we are seeking here to condemn, 
the very essence of this debate. Well, I will illustrate one 
thing and then I am done. I am glad, gentlemen, that I 
am here, I am glad to see you all interested in this dis- 
cussion, glad to see you interested in this convention, and 
I believe that you will keep on and on until all these frivo- 
lous questions are eliminated, driven out from your ranks, 
that there will be the one grand unison of Independent ac- 
tion, and that will be called Independent, and that it will 
mean Independent. 

Mr. Critchfield (Milwaukee): I am not here to de- 
fend Mr. Kellogg, but I am here to make a statement at 
his request, as the remark was made that if Mr. Kellogg, 
or anv one representing him, wanted to make a statement 
referring to Mr. Kellogg and not the Kellogg Switchboard 
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& Supply Company, he could be heard. I will detain you 
but a moment. Mr. Kellogg asked me to say that the 
transfer of the controlling stock in the Kellogg Switclr 
board & Supply Company was made without his knowl- 
edge and without his consent, and knowledge of it did not 
come to him until months after the transfer had been made. 
That immediately upon that knowledge coming to him he 


instituted proceedings to recover possession of the 
stock and control of the property; that that liti- 
gation is now pending, that it has been heard on 


motion before the supreme court of the state of IIli- 
nois late last winter or early in the spring; that a de- 
cision was expected before the summer vacation upon that 
motion, that the summer vacation has occurred; that every 
effort and every power and every resource at his com- 
mand that could be judiciously used have been used to set 
aside that sale and recover possession of the property, 
and that every effort is being made, has been made and 
will be made in the future until the final termination. 
He asked that in justice to him this resolution be so 
couched that it will not reflect upon his integrity, his 
honesty as an Independent telephone man. No one feels 
more strongly than Mr. Kellogg, none of you gentlemen 
here can feel as keenly, none of you have been as much 
injured and hurt by this surreptitious sale as Milo G. Kel- 
logg. He asks fair, common justice at your hands, and he 
believes he will get it when you understand the situation. 
I thank you very much. 

Mr. Splane: I wish to present to this convention an 
amendment to the original resolution, and with the con- 
sent of the gentleman who presented the resolution, will 
make it a part and parcel thereof, and with the permission 
of the chairman I will read it myself. 

The President: You have our permission. 

Mr. Splane: Be it further resolved, That in the event 
of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company again 
passing into the control of the Independent people, that 
this resolution be null and void and of no effect. 

The President: . As I understand, the gentleman that 
proposed this resolution and the gentleman that seconded 
it, accept the amendments. 

Mr. Gary: Yes, yes. 

Mr. Thompson: Do I understand that the amendment 
as offered is a part now of the original and accepted as 
a part of the original motion? There was an amendment 
to the original motion, and this is also accepted as part 
of the original motion? 

Mr. Gary: Yes. 

Mr. Thompson: Then, gentlemen, I am ready for the 
question. I want to say a word. I am one of the Inde- 
pendent telephone people that came from the ranks. The 
gentleman who spoke uses the infamous word “Treason” 
—his face is not familiar to me—in the conventions over 
this United States my face has been familiar for some 
time; I do not think there is an Independent telephone man 
in the state of Ohio that can look me in the face and say 
I have been anything else but an Independent telephone 
man, and yet IT am purchasing telephones from the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company. Like the Kinlock peo- 
ple, T am on the firing line. I am right in with the enemy. 
we are skirmishing every day, and I know that it is neces- 
sarv for me at this time to purchase Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Company’s equipment. 

Members: Why? Why? 

Mr. Thompson: The question why is a question that 
T have asked myself and successfully answered, and en- 
gineers over this country will agree with me and coincide 
with me. I am sure, in my successful answer. 

Now, gentlemen, I am in favor and heartily in favor of 
the resolution as it is to be. I do not want to purchase 
property of the Bell Telephone Company; I never did, and 
I never will longer than I can help it. There are many 
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others of the same class, but gentlemen of this convention, 
do not call men of that kind traitors, because if you do 
you will pass beyond your portals the best telephone men 
perhaps that you might have, in fact, the ‘peer at least of 
any one in this convention, and we cannot afford to do 
that. Men who represent many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars that have been invested in the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply equipment and must continue that equipment 
until such a time as they can see where they can eliminate 
it from their business, so I only ask that the resolution as 
accepted, with the amendments, shall pass, and it shall have 
my hearty support. 

Mr. Cheedle (Illinois): Mr. Chairman, I know what 
has been said to you by the representative of Mr. Kellogg; 
if that is true, and acting upon that assumption, I believe 
it only fair and right that Mr. Kellogg shall have proper 
recognition at your hands, and I would therefore, if the 
gentlemen will accept the amendment, offer one additional 
amendment, and that is: 

“Resolved, That this convention extend to Mr. Kellogg 
personally its hearty sympathy and encouragement in his 
efforts to regain his rights.” I move that as an amend- 


ment. 
The President: Do you accept that, Mr. Gary? 
Mr. Smith: I rise to a question of personal privilege. 


I want to say this, that while I got a little bit enthusiastic, 
the men that I was referring to were not such men as the 
gentleman on my right, nor the Kinlock people, nor the 
gentlemen here, who through business reasons had and 
must continue, if that is the case, to purchase supplies 
from the Kellogg people, but it was the new men, and I 
have met them in and about this hotel who were looking 
for new supplies and new central energy equipment to 
install in place of old stuff, those I was referring to. I do 
not want anything I have said to be construed to apply 
to the man that cannot help himself. I do not know from 
a practical standpoint whether they can get anything in 
place of the Kellogg in adding to their equipment. J ask 
the privilege of stating that to the convention. 

Mr. Webb (Wisconsin): I would like to ask the man 
who has presented this motion if it will make any differ- 
ence in the effect if carried indirectly, if instead of stating 
and referring to the Kellogg people it should state any 
company that is owned or controlled by the Bell company, 
and not to say a thing about the Kellogg Company? 

Mr. Gary: Yes, I think it would. They group them- 
selves as Independent people. 

The President: Do I understand that the resolution 
presented by Mr. Cheedle, Mr. Gary did not accept? 

Mr. Gary: No. 

A Member: I ask for the reading of the resolution as 
it now stands, with the amendments that have been made 

The resolution was read as follows: 

“Tt is known that the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Company of Chicago is owned by the Bell officials; there- 
fore 

“Be it Resolved, That this association recommend that 
its members and all Independent telephone companies and 
individuals refrain from purchasing apparatus from them; 
provided, that those now using the Kellogg equipment may 
continue to purchase additions and extensions without 
prejudice. 

“And Be it Further Resolved, That in the event of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company again passing 
into the control of Independent people, that this resolu- 
tion will be void and of no effect.” 

The President: That is the resolution that has been 
accepted by Mr. Gary. The one that was not accepted 
will be read by the secretary. 

The secretarv then read the following: 

“Resolved, That we extend to Mr. Kellogg our sym- 





efforts to 


pathy and encouragement in his recover his 
rights.” 

The [resident : 
resolution. 

Mr. Mead (Los Angeles): I will suggest that the last 
amendment is not germane to the subject of the resolu- 
tion, and that it should be offered as a separate resolution 
entirely instead of as an amendment. 

Motion offered by Mr. Gary, as amended, 
mously adopted by a rising vote. 

Mr. Bellamy: Gentlemen, a few moments ago Judge 
Yaylor appeared before this convention by a unanimous 
consent of this convention to make some remarks. 
After he had continued a_= short time, it is well 
known to all that we refused to hear him further. 
| am under the impression that the most of those 
who voted to not allow him to proceed were men 
that were not well acquainted with the record of Judge 
Taylor as an Independent telephone man and a friend of 
Independent telephony. I think it is about five years ago 
that Mr. Fisher, Mr. Critchfield, and about seven or eight 
or ten others met, if I mistake not, in this room, certainly 
in this. hotel, when the times were dark, when the clouds 
overspread the skies, and Judge Taylor was present. This 
association, or rather its predecessor, owed him a large fee, 
| do not know whether he ever got it or net, certainly none of 
the Independent telephone men every paid very much for 
it; had it not been for Judge Taylor’s brain and Judge 
Taylor's ability as a lawyer, | undertake to say that there 
would have been but a few of you here to-day. He has 
gone out of his way, he has been faithful in season and 
out of season to Independent telephony from the time it 
was first started and first thought out. I think that Mr. 
Fisher will bear me out in these remarks, and | want to 
say to you gentlemen of this convention, that | hope that 
some one—I did not vote for that resolution—I hope that 
some one will have the manhood to come before this con- 
vention who voted for it and offer a resolution inviting 
Judge Taylor to make an address to this convention on In- 
dependent Telephony at any time he may see fit. You 
want to hear that grand old man; | know something of his 
work; not much. I would like to hear Mr. Critchfield, | 
would like to hear Mr. Fisher on this subject. Gentlemen. 
we cannot afford to do anything that looks like unfairness, 
neither can we afford as Independent telephone men to 
crush a friend of Independent telephony. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Fisher. [| understood the Cheedle amendment was 
not passed hecause it was not germane to the subject. I 
do not want that to be lost sight of, I think that should be 
passed. | think Milo G. Wellogg should have our sym- 
pathy in his efforts to recover his property, he should have 
the sympathy and support of every Independent telephone 
man in the United States, and T believe a formal expres- 
sion to that effect should be passed. 

The President: IT understand Mr. 
offer it again. 

Mr. Cheedle: I have no interest in Mr. Nellogg, I 
never purchased a dollar's worth of apparatus from Mr. 
Kellogg’s company, and it is only as a matter of justice, 
if the statements that were made on this floor are true 
concerning Mr. WKellogg, it is only a matter of common 
justice that we recognize the relation that he sustains to 
the Independent telephone interest, therefore T renew the 
resolution and offer the resolution as it was handed to the 
president, and move its adoption. 

Mr. Fisher: TI want to support that, Mr. President, I 
want to support it as earnestly as | know how. [| want 


Gentlemen, the question will be on the 


was wunani- 


Cheedle 


intends to 


to sav this. Mr. Critehfield told vou the truth when he said 
Mr. Kellogg knew nothing about the purchase of the con- 
trolling interest of his property for a long time after it 
was consummated, none of the rest of us knew: when he 
did know of it, he attempted to get it back. 


It is perhaps 
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best not to qualify the method by which the control was 
wrested from Mr. Kellogg, I think the most of you under- 
stand it; we do know, those of us who were in what we 
term the “Old Guard” to which the gentleman from Ohio 
has referred, that Mr. Kellogg and Judge Taylor with him 
as his representative, was as firm, as earnest, as generous, 
as insistent in behalf of Independent telephony as any or 
all of our interests in the entire country, always and every- 
where. I remember, and I want to say it because I think 
Judge Taylor is somewhat misapprehended this afternoon. 

A motion was made to adjourn. 

The President: The question has been called for, it is 
before the house. 

Mr. Fisher: I want to say this, I do not think 1 have 
taken much of your time. 

A Member: Will the gentleman who made the motion 
to adjourn give him name, so we will know who he is? 

Mr. Splane: James G. Splane. [ make the motion, a 
motion to adjourn is always in order, and I insist on put- 
ting it. 

The President: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion, 
all in favor say aye. 

Motion to adjourn was lost. 

Mr. Fisher: Reference was made a little while ago in 
connection with this same topic. When we met in this ho- 
tel to discuss the question of ways and means, when mat- 
ters were critical, whether the Independent telephone men 
could have an association in the community, and I remem- 
ber that Judge Taylor stood up for the then Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company as representative of Milo 
G. Kellogg, and said: “The Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Company subscribes $2,500 again to the patent fund 
to take care of the Berliner and the Carty cases.”” Had 
not that action then heen taken, those of us who were then 
attempting to raise the money which would have com- 
pleted the Berliner case and the Carty case, might not have 
done it. I know that vou, Mr. President, as chairman, or 
rather trustee of the fund, felt that it was an exceedingly 
dubicus and doubtful proposition. 

The President: I agree with you on that point. 

Mr. Fisher: There is not any question on that. Now, 
I want to go forward with the new members who come 
into the field actively since we started; | want to encourage 
them, I do not want to take much time, because I feel 
IT am tottering off the stage, vet I do not want the “Old 
Guard” and what has been done entirely forgotten. | 
think that recognition of the past in some degree is timely 
and wise. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Critchfield: Is there anything before the house? 

The President: This resolution is before’ the house. 
Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution offered by Mr. 
Cheedle; all in favor of that resolution will signify by 
saving aye. 

Carried unanimously. 

The President: I think Mr. Kellogg has the unanimous 
vote, I am very glad to see it extended. 

Mr. Critchfield: Gentlemen, I am not a member of this 
convention, | have been a member of every Independent 
telephone convention since the organization in Detroit in 
1897. except the last one, when I was prevented from at- 
tending on account of illness. I have, however, a matter 
here that I would like to present. 

Mr Gary: 1 want to rise to a point of order. This 
convention has already taken the position that this is a’ 
delegate convention and only delegates have a right to 
speak. Now. I would like to hear Mr. Critchfield, but I 
think this is wrong, and I rise to the point of order of 
permitting anybody to speak who is not a member of the 
convention. 

Mr. Critchfield: If some one else will speak on this sub- 
ject, Mr. Gary or any one else, I would be glad to hand it 
over to them. 
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The President: I think the subject Mr. Critchfield has to 
offer is a very important one, and we will ask the conven- 
tion to hear Mr. Critchfield on that subject. 

Mr. Critchfield: Those of us who have been engaged in 
getting telephone franchises within the last year have run 
against the bulletin of the League of American Municipal- 
ities, a publication issued in Des Moines, la., and at 150 
Dearborn avenue, Chicago. That publication is gratuit- 
ously circulated among city officials in every community 
in which applications for telephone franchises are pend- 


ing. That publication usually contains one misleading, in- 
correct, untruthful article relative to some Independent 


telephone proposition. The June number of that publica- 
tion contains a statement with reference to Indianapolis, 
Indiana, which is absolutely untrue, signed H. J. Gon- 
den. That was called to my attention by an alderman in 
Milwaukee. | found it had been circulated and was in 
possession, without subscription, without means of knowl- 
edge from whence it came, of all the city officials. I there- 
upon wrote to a friend of mine in Columbus, Ohio, who is 
a member of the Board of Public Safety, and is vice-presi- 
dent of the League of American Municipalities, calling 
his attention to this article, and asking who H. J. Gonden 
is, and why the Bulletin of the League of American Mu- 
nicipalities was apparently prostituted to the Bell Tele- 
phone Company's interest. He is a good, clean man, and 
he replied that he knew nothing of this man Gonden, he 
did know the publisher of the article in Des Moines, and 
sent him my letter with the request that he should write 
to me about issuing this article in the Bulletin. I also wrote 
him asking where I could reach H. J. Gonden. The re- 
ply was that I could find him in South St. Paul, Minnesota. 
| am in receipt yesterday of this letter from the editor of 
the League of American Municipalities which I want to 
submit to you, for you to do with as you please, and I feel 
| have done my duty when I do that: 
“Des Moines, Iowa, June 24, 1906. 

“Your letter to Mr. Henry Bohl, of Columbus, has been 
forwarded to me. Answering your several inquiries, I 
beg to advise you that the American Municipalities is 
owned by me. The article in question is gratuitous. H. 
J. Gonden’s address is, as advised in your telegram of the 
21st, living in Chicago, 150 Dearborn avenue. 

“T beg to say further that the columns of the American 
Municipalities are open to you upon the same terms as 
above for anything on the subject of telephones that vou 
may have to offer. If submitted during the next ten days 
it will appear in the Journal for July (issued on the 15th). 

“The object of this magazine is to discuss all matters of 
interest to municipal officials from all standpoints. I own 
a moderate prejudice against dual telephone systems. 
though IT am a stockholder (in a small way) in our local 
Independent company. The failure of this company to ful- 
fill its promises, its issue of watered stock and increase of 
rates are the reasons. 

“JouHN MacVicar, Secretary.” 

I think that some action should be taken bv this conven- 
tion upon that subject. I am glad to submit it to vou to do 
with as vou please. That Bulletin is read, as the alder- 
men say. particularly by new members of the council, that 
Bulletin is believed to be a fair and impartial representa- 
tion of conditions depicted. It is not. So far as I know, 
an inauiry has been made, and not one single issue of the 
Bulletin has ever contained one solitary word favorable to 
an Indenendent telephone company. It goes to the people 
that we have to get our permits from all over this country. 
and it goes under the guise of neutrality. Something ought 
to he done, it is alwavs against us. 

The President: Did you find 
was? 

Mr. Critchfield: No T just received that. IT asked Mr. 
Hilton of St. Paul to find out. The letter says he is at 150 


out who Alr. Gonden 


Dearborn avenue. That is the address from which this 
publication is issued. 

Mr. Bellamy: As I happen to be from Des Moines, and 
I note that Mr. MacVicar says that the Independent tele- 
phone company in Des Moines has not fulfilled its prom- 
ise, I will say that Mr. MacVicar was mayor of the city 
of Des Moines when the telephone conipany was organized 
in 1896; it was organized by eight hundred stockholders. 
It was organized when Des Moines was infested with the 
microbe of municipal ownership to a very large degree. 
MacVicar was anxious to cultivate that microbe, and he 
did it and he is still doing it. He owns one $30 share, 
that is just what he owns. I do not think he has any more. 
But, nevertheless, the provisions of the franchise were 
such that no honest company could live. It was compelled 
to pay five per cent of its gross receipts to the city, the 
Bell company paid nothing. It was limited in the fran- 
chise to $2 for residence telephones and $3 for business 
telephones. You want to remember, gentlemen, that Des 
Moines is a town of about 85,000 to go,000 people, it is 
large on the map, seven miles one way and nine the other ; 
you will get lost in the corn-fields in the suburbs, I did 
myself. After six of us took hold of this plant it was 
about to go by the board, toll line people took hold of 
the plant, and we put some of our good money in it. A 
lawsuit had been started by this company to oust the bell 
from the town on the supposition that its franchise had 
expired. The mutual telephone lost, but much to the sur- 
prise perhaps of its own attorney and the Bell attorney, 
both companies found they had a perpetual franchise. We 
went there before the city council and the city council by 
unanimous vote repealed the old franchise and gave us a 
new rating. We are privileged now to charge $5 per 
month for a business telephone, and I think $42 for an 
individual line in the city, this is the rate that was estab- 
lished by the city council, and I am willing to say it against 
the protest of John MacVicar, though he was a stock- 
holder. Mr. MacVicar has been a resident of Des Moines 
for a long time, he is publishing this paper, he has made 
this statement that its columns were open to us and others, 
hut busy men have not time to attend to this sort of thing, 
and it comes every month with the same old deal. It has 
no influence in Des Moines, but little in Iowa, perhaps; 
but in other cities, in other places, perhaps it has. No- 
body from Towa will find any fault with condemning John 
MacVicar, we do not care what you do, we are not here 
to defend him, we are sorry he is there, | am, and we are 
perfectly willing the Lord shall have him any time He 
wants him. 

Senator Kline: To show the absolute unfairness of this 
publication Mr. Critchfield has talked about, this publica- 
tion some time ago pretended to represent the Independent 
telephone situation in Pennsylvania. Mr. Charles West, 
our general superintendent, whose article many of vou may 
have read, sent this article to him; to show his fairness 
he never quoted a word of it, that is the wav he treats 
the Independent telephone people. He is evidently in the in- 
terest of the other fellow. 

Mr. Norton: I have had some dealings with the Bulle- 
tin of the League of American Municipalities, being the 
secretary of the Indiana association. I wrote to Mr. Mac- 
Vicar to ask him if the articles appearing in his columns 
were paid items or news items. He replied and said they 
were news items, and he would publish anythine that | 
mieht furnish him that was in the nature of purely adver- 
tising for the individual companv. I sent him a statement, 
contradicting the statement which he had made about [n- 
dianapolis, for I am interested in Indianapolis. I live there, 
and he wrote back that the facts were not verified. I sent 
him-then an affidavit of the facts and asked him to pub- 
lish that, and I have never heard from MacVicar. I sent 
him a dollar then for twelve copies of his Journal in which 
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the article had appeared. He returned the dollar and said 
he did not have any papers for the secretary of the Indiana 
Telephone Association. Then | took the matter up with 
Mayor bross of Kokomo, he is one of the trustees of the 
association, and Mayor Bross said to me that the League 
has no financial responsibility in that Bulletin whatever, it 
is a publication put out by MacVicar for profit for Mac- 
Vicar, and presumably its entire issue is sold to the Bell 
Telephone Company. 

Mr. Critchfield: I tried to get June copies, but could not 
get them. 

Mr. Norton: My stenographer, however, sent a dollar, 
asking for the papers in a letter without any letter head at 
all, and he got the twelve copies. Now, then, I move that 
this subject be referred to the press committee for definite 
and very positive action. 

Seconded and carried. 

Mr. Ware: Mr. President, as one who has acted in the 
association work at the time that Judge Taylor was defend- 
ing our acts, I feel that while I am in sympathy and in favor 
of the action that the convention took this afternoon, I yet 
feel that we owe to him a personal expression of confidence, 
if you may call it such, and I have prepared this statement 
or resolution which I desire to offer, recognizing the invalu- 
able service of Judge Taylor of Fort Wayne in winning the 
famous Berliner patent suit, and I offer the following: 

“Recognizing the invaluable services of Judge R. S. Tay- 
lor of Fort Wayne in winning the famous Berliner and Carty 
patent suits, which were of greatest value to the Independent 
movement, we extend to him our congratulations upon his 
past successes in behalf of said Independent movement and 
also extend to him our well wishes for his continued good 
health, and an honorable career, and that we extend an in- 
vitation to him to address this convention.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The President: You will be glad to hear from Judge 
Taylor at this time? 

Judge Taylor: Gentlemen, I feel as if I were with my 
friends again. If I have done anything wrong in what I 
have done, I crave your forgiveness and your pardon for it, 
but I want to say this, I have never done anything in my 
life which I did with so much heart and so much earnestness 
as the fights I have made for Independent telephony. I 
have never done anything I have felt so well satisfied with. 
I have always considered that movement in this coun- 
try that has ever taken place carried with it so much of bless- 
ing to the people as the Independent telephony movement. 
Now, gentlemen, I am not going to make any speech. I 
want to say I thank you from my heart for this call, and 
in your great work of giving to the people of the United 
States the blessing of telephony far and near I bid vou 
Godspeed. (Great applause. ) 

The President: Gentlemen, you will allow one sugges- 
tion from your president. TI do not wish to discuss subjects 
ordinarily when T am in the chair, but I did feel very sorry 
this afternoon to have to rule Judge Taylor out of order. I 
have traveled over this country from almost one end to the 
other, have been trustee at different times for funds that were 
very difficult to raise to carry on the litigation not only of 
the Berliner patent case, but also the famous Carty patent 
case when Judge Taylor had charge of this litigation, and I 
want to say to you, gentlemen, that I always slept well at 
night. knowing that there would be no small point over- 
looked by Judge Tavlor and his associates in that case that 
would have any bearing in anv of the courts, it would make 
no difference whether it was the lower courts or the supreme 
court of the United States, we alwavs knew we had a friend 
when Judge Tavlor was handling the matter, and I am ex- 
tremely glad that vou have voted this resolution this after- 
noon and that Judge Tavlor has had an opportunity to be 
heard. 


The President: 


Gentlemen, we have an hour befour our 
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train goes, and Mr. R. A. Walker of Iowa is here and has 
prepared a very excellent paper, “Look for the Shield.” I 
put Mr. Lee ahead on the program, and I am also going to 
put Mr. Walker on the program ahead of Mr. Norton, un- 
less you wish to carry this over until to-morrow morning. 
Mr. Walker has to leave town this evening, and we would 
like to hear him read his own paper. Will you hear Mr. 
Walker? 
Mr. Walker then read his paper. 


Opportunity does not, as a rule, make many stops at the same 
door, but it would appear that we have been chosen as a glaring 
exception to that rule, that we may again and again have the chance 
to take up the thread where we have left or deserted it, and be 
allowed the privilege of taking our time and inclination of placing 
ourselves as a power and a unit before the people. 

One year ago, this organization adopted as an emblem, a stand- 
ard that we all might and must use the “Shield,” with a standard 
wording well adapted to our use. No wiser thing could have been 
done from the standpoint of unity and the means of showing that 
unity before the telephone using public. 

lt remains for us to make this “Shield” the greatest advertising 
symbol that the country has ever known. We'll make ourselves 
into a lodge, with this “Shield” as a badge that will identify us and 
serve as an introduction between Independent telephone men from 
one end of the country to the other. Our interests are common, 
our action must be in unity. Remember then that if we are to show 
a common front the emblem must be the same everywhere. Our 
“Shield” has the orthodox form with these additions; the inter- 
lined word, “Independent,” surmounted by nine stars and under- 
lined with thirteen, while across the two-color body appear the 
words “Local and Long Distance” and below in the blue stripe 
“Telephone.” Let there be no changes, not the omission of a single 
star nor the change of a word. Make this thing the same from 
coast to coast. Some have already placed their own or corporate 
name in the place of the word Independent. Stop it. Don’t do it. 
Every change that you may make will detract from the power that 
the universal sign should be. Let’s have a badge to tie to. 

The means are at hand and have been lying dormant for the 
many years past that will give us the end that we desire. In the 
Independent telephone industry we have banded together through 
this organization thousands of telephone men and operating com- 
panies whose aggregate yearly expenditure for printing and adver- 
tising of all kinds would astound the heaviest publicity agents and 
advertisers of this advertising age. What then should be the result 
if the more than 6,000 Independent telephone companies will use the 
“Shield” on everything that they print, such as stationery, letter- 
heads, bills, cards, forms of all kinds, posters, directories; place a 
standard sign bearing the “Shield” at every toll station, office and 
booth; and upon every suit of clothes wear the badge in button or 
pin and see that every employe, every officer and director, is so 
equipped? If this were done in Iowa alone there would be more 
than 13,000 wearers of the “Shield” and throughout the country 
this emblem would be placed before the public eye ten times a day 
for every telephone that we have in operation or billions of times 
in the vear. Could you imagine that the American public would not 
take notice of such a thing as this? Everlasting persistence is the 
price of success. Then let uS begin now. Are you wearing a 
“Shield”? If not, why not? “Look for the Shield.’ Has the man 
next to you a “Shield”? If not, have his credentials looked into. 
You are appointed on the committee to “Look for the Shield.” 
When you go home, announce to your editor that you have been 
appointed on this committee and tell him that the wearers of the 
“Shield” are entitled to talk anywhere in the United States. At the 
same time put up the new sign, and pull down the Maltese Cross 
or any other sign that you may have been using; they may lead 
some poor unsophisticated one to think that you are not one of us. 

Men, here lies an opportunity such as the big advertisers of 
trade marks would have been glad to have poured out a rain of 
gold to have duplicated, and it costs you mighty little. We'll have 
an agent in every hamlet, village, and town in every, state in the 
Union working with an enthusiasm that salaries fail to buy. 

Don’t have to be pulled and carried along; be a part of this 
great combined effort that is going to place this “Shield” where 
it will become synonymous with Independent telephony and the 
definition will be changed in the dictionaries and all past meanings 
will be marked obsolete. 

We'll innoculate the people with the slogan, “Look for the 
Shield.” Don’t drag—pull. Don’t lean—lift. Brace your heels in 
the ground, hold the chin in, the crown of the head high (as Mac- 
Cauley did) and keep your eye on the “Shield.” When you get a 
letter from a telephone man on which the “Shield” does not appear, 
remind him of the error, and if he hasn’t them, that this association 
can furnish him with the necessary cuts, and to the faithful brother 
we'll write “Yours bearing the Shield,” etc. It will take but a few 
of these little things to bring the emblem into universal use and 
will so predominate as to make the “Blue Bell” one of the great 
finds of the “antiquity hunters.” 
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Undoubtedly you have read the very thorough and interesting 
as well as effective articles by Mr. Latske, which are now being 
published in the Success Magazine, have commended them ana 
stored them away for future reference or for the use of posterity. 
You have read the excellent articles appearing in the Chicago 
Tribune covering the Chicago situation and in your mind’s eye 
have seen the time when Chicago connections would be a reality; 
but what one thing have you done to help and assist those that are 
pounding at Chicago’s gates? They have been forced of necessity 
to make their fight a personal one with the small (considering the 
total) number that surround the city only to assist. Their tales of 
the great Independent movement that is sweeping the country are 
received as the tales of mythology in the face of the adverse adver- 
tising of the Bell companies. Chicago says, “What benefit can a 
few such organizations be to the great commercial center of the 
west? What power is there in a few small telephone exchanges 
with no financial listing, under innumerable names and arrange- 
ments, with as many different managements?” Have we in the 
past shown a unity of action and organization that would discredit 
opinions of this kind? If so, what has been the sign? We must 
show these doubters that we are of one mind, of one purpose. 
When the 5,000 and more Independent telephone companies in this 
country, following the “Shield” for a banner, shall march down 
on this commonwealth and show them that the Chicago of to-day 


is a “puny” thing compared to what it would be if connection were . 


established with the millions of Independent telephones throughout 
this land, brought together under one organization, the National- 
Interstate Telephone Association, bearing but one sign, and shouting 
but one cry; there will be no need of clamoring and beseeching, but 
this city as well as New York will meet us more than half way. 

Gold would lose one-half its value without the glitter. Independ- 
ent telephony loses one-half its power without its “sign of unity,” 
the “Shield.” 

At many points, what has in the past been competition has now 
developed into war. Everything that can be thought of to obstruct 
the onward march of this Independent army is being done from 
“provincial” Boston, but soon the place will be provincial indeed 
that has not Independent telephone connections. Every army must 
have its battle flag; let us not forget ours. As the “Star Spangled 
Banner” served as the emblem of the independence of our fore- 
fathers and is still revered and defended by us, so shall the “stars 
and bars of the Shield” stand to us and our posterity as the symbol 
of the Independence of the American people from the control of 
the telephone trust. 

Remember then that we have one common cause, one common 
sign, and one common cry. A power irresistible. 

Forget not the slogan, “Look for the Shield.” 

The Secretary: I have been asked to announce further 
that there are over six hundred delegates registered in at- 
tendance. 

The President: We are a little better than an afternoon 
session behind the program. So I am going to open this 
convention to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, if there is not 
a man in this room besides myself. We have a great deal 
of work to do, and we must be on time. Both sessions have 
been ten to twenty-five minutes late, and that is very impor- 
tant to us. The train leaves the Congress street station at 
6:25, and I trust you will be on time. 

The convention then adjourned to meet on Thursday 
morning at ten o’clock. 


THE BANQUET. 


A jolly banquet at the White City—Chicago’s unique 
playground—was the finale of the second day of the great 
convention. Shortly after 6 o’clock the delegates left the 
Auditorium, and in special trains and automobiles rode to 
the park, where they were not only treated to a good dinner 
and an enjoyable programme of post prandial speeches, but 
were shown all the attractions within the Coney Island of 
Chicago. The outing was most refreshing after a hard 
day’s work in convention, and the 500 guests of the Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Association enjoyed them- 
selves to the uttermost. 

While the band played the air, “You Look Awful Good 
to Father,” the telephone men marched into the big dining 
hall at White City at 7 o’clock. The Shield was in evidence 
everywhere, and the banquet hall was tastily decorated. 
The speakers’ table was in the middle of the long pavilion 
with the smaller tables surrounding Toastmaster Jno. D 
Powers and his staff of speakers. Those at the: speakers’ 
table were: 


John D. Powers, James B. Hoge, E. L. Bar- 
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ber, J. G. Splane, C. W. Kline, Theodore Gary, E. B. 
Fisher, M. W. Littleton, Frank L. Beam, J. H. Shoemaker, 
Jesse W. Meik, Chas. E. Sumner, Nelson E. Wing, E. Wal- 


ter Barnes. 


President Hoge introduced Toastmaster Powers, who 
spoke of the enjoyable banquet and introduced J. H. Shoe- 
maker, who responded to the toast “Change and Exchange.” 
Mr. Shoemaker said: “We have no Iowa song as Mary- 
land, no old Hawkeye Home as Kentucky has, no Dixey, 
nary a nuthin’ but work.” He invited telephone men to 
visit Iowa, and see what a great state it was telephonically 
and other ways. “I want to talk about ‘Change and Ex- 
changes,’ ” he said, “and I felt that Colonel Powers would 
take all the jokes there were in sight before I got started, 
so I leave them out, and I will read you this verse, and then 
I will quit.” 


Bewhiskered jokes and amateur rhymes 

Are the worst that could happen at banquet times; 
But it’s plain to be seen that President Hoge 
Was trying to play a practical joke 

When he asked an obscure Iowa man 

To risk himself in this strenuous clan, 

And when he turned over these festal hours 

To Kentucky’s hilarious spirit,—Powers. 


To come to Chicago, I’d a strong inclination ; 

And when I received that smooth invitation, 

My friends seemed quite glad to lend me the money 
To send me away; and, although it was funny, 

They said they were sure a fortune I’d make, 

From “buying the Temple,” some “drinks” or “the lake.” 
I began forthwith to cook up a toast, — 

Which may seem to you to be more like a roast. 


It is very much different from pancakes and honey, 
To search for a joke through McMeal’s TELEPHONY. 
I was driven around like a fiend infernal, 

Looking through Latzky’s and Lichty’s journal 

For a joke that was young enough to use 

At a place like this without “blowing a fuse.” 

And I waded through Bailey’s “Noisy Billows” 
With naught for my pains but sleepless pillows. 


At last in a frenzy of desperation 

I dreamed of Milk Street’s Skimm‘ng Station; 

A speech from Boston I heard in my dream,— 
All buttered with logic and served up with cream. 
If the butter proves rancid or the cream a bit sour, 
You know it is due to the increasing power 

Which that Skimming Station of late has confessed 
And New York and Chicago has seen manifest. 


The speech, though it knew neither limits nor ranges, 4 
Was called by the Toastmaster “Change and Exchanges. 
And the speaker made plain, as the light of the day, 
That no public exchange could possibly pay 

If built to compete with the ’phones now at work 

In windy Chicago or frenzied New York,— 

That exchanges now running in either city 

Deserve the public’s intensest pity. 


Because while at first a dime was needed, 

Each time a patron either called up or pleaded 
That he wanted to talk anywhere on his line, 
Exchanging his “change” into their golden mine,— 
This charge has already been cut to a nickel | 
Threugh fear that a rival might sour their pickle; 
And if competition divides it once more, 

No more watered stock could be floated from shore; 


Because, too, they need all the “change” they are minting, 
In Gotham and elsewhere for “fences” and printing 

Of news items; numberless, shrewd and expensive; 

But unavoidable while on the defensive 

’Gainst Independent telephony’s post 

That elsewhere gives service at reasonable cost. 

That Milk street speaker was a rare diplomat, 

And ere we got through, O where was I at? 


At last by degrees my senses returned, 

As one by one the facts I discerned. 

I went to my desk and from it I took 

A neatly printed, attractive book,— 

The most comprehensive compilation 

By the New York Merchants’ Association, 

In which “after many months’ study” they say: 
Gotham’s service is good for the price that “we” pay. 








They quote Grand Rapids merchants as saying, 
That with two exchanges they find they are paying 
As much “change” for two as they paid before 
When they had only one telephone in each store. 
They evade the fact—(an evasion cuite strange)— 
That the storekeeper gets, through his new exchange, 
A service far better and nine times more 

Than ever he’d had with one ‘phone in his store. 


And in spite of the unavoidable confession 

(Which they plainly concede—a reluctant concession), 
That the residence district under competition 

Is now enjoying that happy condition 

Of a much better service and at lower rates 

Than the first company grants anywhere in the states,— 
Those New York merchants declare their conclusion 
That a second system’s a snare and delusion. 


While riding one day in an lowa train 

A friend gave me facts which, it might be, 
How zeal for an Independent exchange 

May be “changed” into actions that look rather strange. 
With two other men, a franchise he'd gotten 

Where service was dear and exceedingly rotten. 

The prospect was good and the movement was strong, 
But, all of a sudden, he found something wrong. 


explained 


Before that franchise was ten days’ old, 

Ilis partners gave evidence of feet that were cold. 
They were two against one, and it made him sore 
To tind in their barns, bedrooms and store 
Telephones not needed; whereas of late 

They had for that service expressed only hate. 


But the germ of the ladependent movement 

Was there, and others pushed on the improvement; 

And my friend undertook the franchise to give 

To help his city to grow and to live. 

But vou can imagine his consternation 

When persistent effort brought demonstration 

Of the fact he'd been “ditched” by the other two, 

Whe were wielding their power for the old ’gainst the new. 


Of course you know the new movement went through 
And the public got service both cheaply and new; 

But my friena’s two partners always stuck to the old— 
Their neighbors were hot, but their feet remained cold. 
And now those two men find much greater “resistance,” 
When talking “close home” than when using “long distance” 
And even their neighbors, who pretend to be strangers 
Tell of “changes” that came ‘cause of “crooked exchangers.” 


Another change in exchanges that’s bright 

Is this fact,—that all facts are coming to light. 

While it may not be true that the “measured pay stations” 
In Gotham are minting all the “change” of the nations,” 

It makes the outlook for the west much the brighter 

To hear that that “change” has been made one-half lighter. 
The “net” from a dime, more than eight could not be; 
And with gross cut to five, the net must be three. 


The other five-eighths they no longer can use, 
From that former profit for fights where they lose. 
\nd that is why Independents see clearer 

Their final triumph drawing nearer and nearer. 
And ere we go home we will make a mistake 

If we fail to make plain to this town by the lake: 
“No city is big enough to declare 

That to talk with its patrons it never will care.” 


Just here is my thought as to “change” in exchanges” : 

The Independents have pushed out the ranges 

Of every exchange until there is no ending; 

Kach town with its neighbor is constantly blending 

Its commerce, its thought, its life in profusion ;- 

Bringing sensible action where once was confusion ;— 

\nd naught can withstand the constant progression 

Of the Independents’ increasing procession, 

And lowa will be the drum major of that procession if 
you don't look out. (Applause. ) 

In introducing Jesse W. Weik, of Greencastle, Ind., 
who responded to the toast, “The Land of the Jack Oak and 
the Paw Paw,” Toastmaster Powers said that the speaker 
was the man who wrote the first article, printed in the 
Atlantic monthly, which gave Independent telephony the 
name that has become so popular and well known. Mr. 


Weik made a happy address, paying warm and appre- 
ciative tribute to that eastern portion of the Mississippi 
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valley that formed his topic. When he finally mentioned 
Indiana, the ‘‘land of the jack oak and the paw paw,” there 
was an outburst of applause from every loyal Hoosier 
present, and every other delegate joined in the cheering. 
The speaker told of Indiana’s part in Independent telephony 
progress, and stated that there are 200,000 Independent 
telephones in the state, or one for every 12 inhabitants. 
He said that the Independent movement has had its chief 
development in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and Iowa, and “‘In- 
diana leads the four,” added Mr. Weik, with unmistakable 
pride. He said that every sixth resident of the rural dis- 
tricts owns a telephone. 

“Tf Independent telephony is a mighty arch that spans 
our common*‘country,” said Mr. Weik, “then Indiana is 
the very keystone of that arch.” His sanguine picture of 
the future of the Independent movement aroused much en- 
thusiasm. 

The next speaker introduced was Charles E. Sumner, 
who spoke of the great northwest, and of the struggles of 
the Independents to get a foothold, and scored the Bell for 
its monopolistic policy. He told of the success of the 
Independent movement in that section, and in southern 
California. He advised Independents to “take up the 
shield and fight on and on until the battle is won.” 

“Our Rural Business: What Shall the Standard Be?” 
was the topic assigned to Nelman F. Wing, of Grass Lake, 
Mich. He gave an interesting description of the grow- 
ing demand among farmers for telephones, and told of 
the working of the rural lines. He urged the standardiza- 
tion of farmer lines, and spoke of the conditions in the 
agricultural districts of Michigan. 

Mr. Wing was followed by J. Walter Barnes of West 
Virginia, who was the last speaker. Mr. Barnes spoke at 
length on the conditions in his state. 

After the banquet closed the Electric Appliance Com- 
pany took the telephone men to see the White City fire 
show. after which the other places of amusement were vis- 
ited by the attendants as guests of the National Associa- 
tion. 





THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, JUNE 28, 

The convention met pursuant to adjournment at ten 
o'clock. The president, James B. Hoge, in the chair. 

The Chair: We have a big day’s work before us. 
did not even get the first session of yesterday completed. 

There are two vacancies on the committee on nominations, 
owing to the inability of Mr. Moulton and Mr. Snyder to 
serve. I will appoint on that committee Mr. Barnes of 
West Virginia, and Mr. West of Pennsylvania. 

Is the committee on standard forms of accounting ready 
to report? 

A Member: Mr. President, the report has been prepared 
and handed to the chairman, and will be delivered at an ap- 
propriate time as early as possible. 

The Chair: Are there any other committees ready to 
report at this time? 

Mr. Bandy (Iowa): Mr. President, for the chairman of 
the committee on standard operating rules and regulations 
I desire to submit the following: 

“Your committee on standard operating rules and regula- 
tions beg to advise that on account of the absence of a num- 
ber of the members of the committee, we are unable to com- 
plete and submit our report at the present session. In view 
of the importance of some form of standard rules, to Inde- 
pendent operating companies, and with the desire that the 
same be formulated and published at the earliest possible 
date, we recommend that the present committee be con- 
tinued, and authority given to have their report, when com- 
plete, printed in pamphlet form by the association and dis- 
tributed in such manner as the executive committee may 
deem advisable. Respectfully submitted, John F. Casey, 
chairman.” 


We 
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The Chair: You have heard the report. 
do with it? 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the report be re- 
ceived, placed on file, and acted on in accordance with the 
recommendations. 

The Chair: I will appoint Mr. Theodore Thorward to 
act as assistant secretary. Mr. Overly and Mr. Harvey are 
tied up in committee work this morning. 

The Chair: We now come to the report of committees. 
That closes yesterday forenoon’s work. Is the committee 
on photographs ready to report?) Some one of the delegates 
was speaking to me last evening about that, and was anxious 
to know where he could report to that committee. Is any 
of the photograph committee in the house? Is Mr. Matti- 
son here? Mr. Parker, are you ready to deliver your paper 
now ¢ 

Mr. Parker: 

The Chair: 
Louisville. 

Mr. Parker: Mr. President, your president called upon 
me a couple of weeks ago to write a paper, but I find upon 
arriving here that it is put down as an address. The paper 
is written, and I have been too busy days and nights to twist 
it into the shape of an address. 

The Chair: We will accept the reading of the address 
then, Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Parker then read the following paper, which was re- 
ceived with applause. 


What will you 


I think so. 
All right; we will hear from Mr. Parker of 


SOUTHERN TOLL LINE AND EXCHANGE DEVELOPMENT. 


The section commonly known as “The South” is the group of ten 
states lving east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio rivers. It 
embraces the Virginias, the Carolinas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 

What is not commonly known, however, are the immense re- 
sources of this small area, the dominant part that it is now playing 
in our nation’s work, and the almost absolute certainty that it will 
be inside of twenty years, the central and controlling factor of the 
productive, manufacturing and business enterprise of the United 
States. 

And these are the reasons: 

These states contain one-fourth of our population! they have 
one-third of all our coal lands with thickness of vein and quality 
of product that make the deposits in the balance of the country 
appear insignificant. One little state, West Virginia, has more 
coal than Great Britain and Germany combined, and its quality is 
famous the country over. 

This old South contains one-half of all the standing timber in 
our domain. It is the principal source for the valuable hard woods, 
white oak and walnut. It contains more iron ore then all the 
balance of our land. The Birmingham district in Alabama alone 
has inexhaustible quantities; those of the Lake Superior are ant 
hills in comparison. 

It now produces three-fourths of the cotton supply of the entire 
world and if necessity demands, it can produce three times as much 
as the world now uses. And most important of all, our country- 
men in those states have no superiors on earth. Hospitality and 
chivalry have been cultivated for generations. Honor and _ fair 
dealing are placed above dollars and deceit. Courtesy and kind- 
ness stand before selfishness and ill will. There live men and 
women who are fearless, brave and true. In them lie strength 
for the nation and from their ideals will come far-reaching forces 
for cleanliness and honor in the business world. 


While the Northern, Eastern and Western states have been 
crowding forward in the past twenty years, engrossed by what 
seemed to them their unequalled advance in fortunes, the fact has 
been generally overlooked that their sister states in the south have 
been doing a substantial thing or two themselves, and true to their 
code, have been saying little about it. 

It has been estimated that the loss to this district, in the strife 
of the early sixties, amounted in men and means to over $8,000,000,- 
ooo—more than eight times our national debt. The true meaning 
of this may be obtained if one stops to think that the Japanese 
nation with its 50,000,000 inhabitants was practically exhausted by 
the expenditure of only $1,000,000,000 in their recent war with Rus- 
sia—lasting only one year. 





In addition to recovering from this staggering load, the south 
has erected mills that now spin one-half of all the cotton used in 
this country; has built furnaces and rolling mills that turn out 
more iron and steel than was produced by the entire nation twen- 
ty years ago, and has sprinkled the land over with factories of all 
<inds, 
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This has been due to the riches that nature has showered upon 
this country as apparently it has given to no other. After furnish- 
ing its full proportion of staple crops on which the nation feeds— 
and drinks; after this vast garden spot has furnished the sister 
states with its berries, fruits and vegetables, the south this year, 
as in the past, will take from its soil to place in its pocket, $40, 
00,000 in iron, $40,000,000 in tobacco, $90,000,000 in coal, $250,- 
000,000 in timber, $440,000,000 in cotton, or a total of $860,000,000 
for one year. This is the value of its raw material ready for ship- 
ment, and, bear in mind, it is entirely over and above the prodigious 
output of pure farm products that in themselves equal what other 
states are doing $1,300,000,000 annually outside of cotton and 
tobacco, 

This amount of what some of us call “velvet” is only a unit of 
measure for what will come in the future. The iron production in 
the course of years can reach the figure which the brain barely can 
grasp—three and three-quarter billions of dollars annually, and then 
it will be mining only what little England is doing yearly. Abram 
S. Hewitt of New York, the greatest iron master of his time, stated 
a number of years ago that Alabama “bids fair within the next 
quarter of a century to dominate the basic steel industry of the 
world.” 

The cotton crop can be increased readily to 25,000,000 bales an- 
nually. This would mean in round numbers one and three-eights 
billions of dollars, 

Coal can and will be mined to meet all needs. The supply is 
practically inexhaustible. Labor and machinery will make the an- 
nual production one-half billion, or even one billion dollars annually. 

Iron, cotton and coal for all mankind, produced more cheaply 
and of better quality than anywhere else on this earth; the building 
materials and clothing for the nation with a power right at hand to 
develop and shape them. Is it not a certainty that the South will 
soon predominate in our country’s affairs and that wealth untold 
will be in its grasp? These things have been recited for the sole 
purpose of giving you the proper setting for their next view. 

These states have a population of nineteen and one-half million 
of people. They have only about 135,000 Independent telephones, 
or one to every one hundred and forty-five inhabitants. Do you 
see now the possibilities in the telephone field in that section and 
the fortunes that will be made in this field? 

And now for the existing conditions. From the best inforima- 
tion available, the Independent telephone movement really started 
in 1895, by the building of an exchange in Knoxville, ‘ennessee. 
At the same time one was being constructed at Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky, which went into service in 1896. The instability of financial! 
conditions in the two or three years following prevented much 
further development, although here and there a few exchanges were 
started under adverse conditions. Henderson, Kentucky, was built 
in 1897-8 with the second central energy system installed in the 
United States by Independents, the first having gone in at Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Maysville, Kentucky, on the Ohio river, also 
sprouted a plant. Small mutual concerns of fifteen or twenty tele- 
phones also took root. 

But in 1899 the real work began, and at the present time, out of 
seventy-five cities in this section having over 7,000 inhabitants, thir- 
ty-seven are equipped with Independent exchanges of modern con- 
struction and are in successful earning condition. Among them are 
Louisville, Lexington, Paducah, Owensboro and Frankfort in Ken- 
tucky; Memphis, Knoxville, Clarksville and Jackson in Tennessee; 
Savannah, Columbus and Atlanta in Georgia; Birmingham, Besse- 
mer and Mobile in Alabama; Meridian in Mississippi; Shreveport in 
Louisiana; Tampa in Florida; Wheeling, Huntington, Parkersburg 
and Charleston in West Virginia; Norfolk, Newport News and 
Roanoke in Virginia, and Raleigh and Concord in North Carolina. 

In West Virginia every other city is equipped. They have cone 
a good work. In Kentucky, every city is built except Newport and 
Covington, which really form a part of Cincinnati. In Tennessee, 
only two cities are groping in the darkness—Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga. n 

This makes an ideal condition for long distance operation. In 
the middle and western states the small towns were built before 
the cities and the long distance struggled for quite a long time cut 
off from entrance into the seats of power and wealth. In the 
south, the cities largely are built and are crying for outside con- 
nections. A few of them absolutely unable to withstand the strain 
were forced to give their subscribers a connection with the other 
system, but fortunately they are few. The people are heartily sup- 
porting the home companies wherever installed and are patiently 
waiting their deliverance by long distance lines. 

And their deliverance is near at hand. While Parkersburg and 
Wheeling have toll lines into their tributary towns, Wheeling has 
a fine line to Pittsburg, Charleston and Huntington are connected, 
and a corporation of adequate size and scope is now operating and 
building to give the south the necessary facilities. 

The Central Home Telephone Company of Louisville, has in 
active operation throughout Kentucky and southern Indiana, about 
700 miles of pole line connected with the new long distance com- 
pany of Indiana. It is building in that state about 550 miles more. 
Its affiliated company—the Long Distance Telephone & Telegraph 
Company of Alabama—has in operation and is building 800 miles 
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ent telephone interests, and to defend the same from unfair en- 
croachment or competition, by co-operation and by such other avail- 
able means as may from time to time seem advisable. 


more, or a total of 2,050 pole line miles representing an expendi- 
ture of about two million dollars, all financed and going. ‘The 
company’s lines will connect with the long distance companies in 
Ohio, Indiana and Missouri. It will have a trunk line running 
straight from Louisville to Mobile, Alabama, one circuit of which 
is made of No. 6 copper wire. It will have lines to Memphis, to 
Atlanta, to Florida and to such other points as seem desirable. 

These are the existing conditions. What the future will bring 
forth is difficult to prophesy, because the imagination is apt to stop 
far from the ultimate limit. As Richard Edmunds wrote in the 
February number of the American Monthly Review of Reviews; 
putting the words into the mouth of the south: 

“We are Independent, we can stand alone, we have accumulated 
enough money and experience to assure a great and steady advance; 
but so vast is the field, so sure are the returns, that we bid the 
world a welcome, that all may share in the utilization of our re- 
sources and the consequent wealth to be created.” 

We who are busy in operating and building plants have the time 
to express it so magnificently. We express it more briefly by 
saying in the vernacular, “Come on in boys, the water is fine.” 

The Chair: You have heard the reading of this very 
excellent paper. It gives you all a very excellent idea of 
the condition in the south, as we term it. What will you 
do with the paper? 

Mr. Fisher: Of course, Mr. President, it will be pub- 
lished, and those of us that are here are glad that it was not 
published without reading. We should have seen the words, 
but we would not have heard the words and got the inspira- 
tion from the recital. I think it is good to hear the papers. 

The Chair: I understand two committees are ready to 
report. Senator Kline, chairman of the committee on 
amendments to the constitution, I think is ready to report, 
and we will hear from him now. 

Senator Kline: Your committee on amendments to the 
constitution and by-laws have, I can say, been continually at 
work ever since we arrived in Chicago trying to get some- 
thing that will advance and develop the National telephone 
association of this country. We have met many things, and 
there has been a variance in the view, but the committee has 
finally agreed on what in their judgment will be the best 
for the association. 

We find the condition of affairs as follows: The present 
constitution we have, we understand is the result of the ap- 
pointment of a committee at Indianapolis, on the consoli- 
dation of the Interstate with the National association. They 
prepared, after the adjournment of the association at that 
time, what is now our constitution and by-laws. That has 
never been ratified, as we are informed, by the National as- 
sociation, so that we have practically revised the whole con- 
stitution in conformity with the conditions that we now find 
surrounding the National association. Mr. Ware of the com- 
mittee has drafted the amendments in his own handwriting. 
None of the other members of the committee, I think, could 
read it, and we will call on Mr. Ware to read the results of 
the combined wisdom of the committee. 

(Mr. Theodore Gary here took the chair.) 

Mr. Ware: There is nothing like being frank, and I 
thank the senator for being so frank as to my writing. 
There is hardly an article in the constitution that has not 
been slightly amended. I will read the articles as we have 
prepared them, and will not recite the amendments except 
where they are somewhat important. You will notice all 
the way through that we have changed the word “council” 
to “committee,” making it executive committee, instead of 
executive council. I shall be glad at any time to be inter- 
rupted and asked questions, and re-read if it is desired. 
Then T suppose we will consider the matter as a whole, or 
article bv article later. . 

Mr. Ware then read the new constitution and by-laws, 
which were taken up by sections and acted on, and follow 
as revised and adopted: 


\rticle I. Name. The name of this association shall be the 
International Indenendent Telephone Association of America. 
\rticle IT. Objects. The objects and purposes of this associa- 


tion are to encourage development, foster and stimulate the growth, 
protect the mutual interests, promote and systematize uniformity 
of accounting, operation, maintenance and construction of Independ- 
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Article III. Headquarters. The association shall maintain 
permanent headquarters to be the office and center of the associa- 
tion, to which all members of state and district associations in good 
standing with this association shall have access both in person and 
by mail. 

Article IV. Officers. The officers of this association shall con- 
sist of a president, first and second vice-president, a secretary and 
a treasurer, which latter two offices may be filled by one and the 
same person. 

Article V. Advisory Board. The advisory board shall consist 
of the president of each state, territorial or provincial association 
affiliated with and member of this association. The president of 
the association shall be a member and ex-officio chairman of the 
advisory board. 

Article VI. Executive Committee. The president shall, within 
fifteen days after the annual meeting, appoint from the advisory 
board four members, who, with himself, shall constitute an execu- 
tive committee of five. The president shall also fill all vacancies 
iil said committee within thirty days after they occur. 


Article VII. Election of Officers. The officers herein provided 
for shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting each year, and 
shall serve until their successors are elected and qualified. 

Article VIII. Committees. There shall be appointed by the 
president, within thirty days after the annual meeting, a commit- 
tee, composed of five members, which shall be known as the com- 
mittee on litigation and legislation, which shall have charge of all 
matters pertaining to national or general litigation affecting the 
interests of this association. The president shall appoint such 
other committees as the association may from time to time direct. 

Article IX. Annual and Special Meetings. The time and place 
of holding the annual meeting of this association shall be fixed by 
the executive committee at least three months in advance, which 
shall be announced through the telephone journals, provided that 
the same shall be within thirty days of June 1. Special meetings 
may be held at such other times and places as the executive com- 
mittee may from time to time direct. The call for any such special 
meetings (stating time, place and objects) shall be mailed, at least 
fifteen days prior to the time of holding the same, to the members 
of this body, and no business affecting the general interests of the 
association shall be disposed of except as specified in the call. 

Article X. Membership. Section 1. Any state, territorial or 
provincial Independent telephone association representing a ma- 
jority of units in interest in such, of not less than 10,000 units, 
each unit to consist of either one operating telephone or one circuit 
mile of toll line, and having subscribed to this constitution, shall 
be eligible to membership in this association, upon an affirmative 
two-thirds vote of the members present and voting at any regular 
or called meeting of this association; provided, however, that ap- 
plication may be made in the interim between meetings to the 
executive committee, which may pass upon and grant such appli- 
cation; and further provided, that the units represented by any 
such applicant shall not be represented by any other organization 
in which they may have membership; and provided, further, that 
after the state, territorial or provincial organization is completed 
and admitted to membership in this association, no district or local 
organizations in such shall be eligible to separate membership in 
this association, except upon the recommendation of the state, ter- 
ritorial or provincial association. Membership in this association, 
however, shall be contingent upon the payment of assessments 
levied (as provided for in Article XI), which assessment shall in 
no+case be less than five dollars per annum. 

Sec. 2. Manufacturers of Independent telephone apparatus, 
manufacturers of cable and other telephone equipment or material, 
dealers in poles, telephone supplies and material, publishers of In- 
dependent telephone magazines and journals, telephone construction 
companies and firms, may become associate members of this asso- 
ciation by paying annual dues of twenty-five dollars each, after 
formal action as provided by Section 1 oi this article. Addi- 
tional annual assessments may be made by the executive committee 
with the consent and approval of such associate members. Associ- 
ate members shall not be eligible to hold office in this association, 
nor have votes therein. 

Article XI. Annual Dues. The annual dues shall he levied, from 
time to time, by the executive committee, through the secretary, 
who shall send out the call thirty days before the same is payable, 
which shall not exceed one per cent per unit per annum. 

Article XII. Representatives. The several state, territorial and 
provincial associations, members of this association, shall be repre- 
sented at the annual or special meeting of this association by dele- 
gates chosen or appointed by said organization, or in such a manner 
as may be prescribed by the constitution and by-laws of such asso- 
ciation; but the number of delegates so chosen shall not exceed 
one for each 10,000 units, or a majority fraction thereof, as pre- 
scribed in Article X hereof. 

Article XIII. Quorum. A majority of all the delegates present 
and voting, at the annual meetings of this association, or special 
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meeting thereof, duly called, shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

Article XIV. Duties of President. The president shall preside 
at all meetings of the association, advisory board, and executive 
committee, and shall approve and countersign all orders drawn on 
the treasurer thereof, and shall be the general executive officer of 
the association, for the purpose of carrying on the business of the 
association; and shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by this constitution of the association. 

Article XV. Duties of Vice Presidents. The duties of the 
vice president shall be to act in the absence of the president, and 
perform such duties as would devolve upon the president if per- 
sonally present. 

Article XVI. Duties of Secretary. The duties of the secretary 
shall be to keep the records of this association and notify all mem- 
bers of any general or special meetings of the same to be held; 
draw all orders upon the treasurer, after approval by the president 
and executive committee, and perform such other duties as the 
executive committee may require. 

Article XVII. Duties of Treasurer. The duties of the treas- 
urer shall be to receive all money of the association, and to safely 
keep and pay out the same upon the order of the president, duly 
approved by the executive committee. He shall also be the cus- 
todian of any contracts or other papers, except the records of the 
proceedings of the association. He shall give bond of some ap- 
proved surety company for such an amount as may be required by 
the executive committee, said bond to be approved by the executive 
committee and paid for by the association. 

Article XVIII. Duties of Advisory Board. The advisory board 
shall meet at the place of holding the annual convention the day 
preceding the first session of the convention, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
At that time they shall appoint a committee of three to audit the 
books and vouchers of the association and report its findings to 
the convention. It shall appoint the following committees, which 
shall report to the convention: (1) committee on credentials; (2) 
committee on nominations; (3) committee on amendments to the 
constitution. It may be called together at any time by the execu- 
tive committee upon ten days’ notice, which notice shall specify 
object and necessity for calling the meeting. A majority of those 
present shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Article XIX. Duties of Executive Committee. The duties of 
the executive committee shall be to co-operate with the officers in 
promoting the interests of the association. They shall have the 
right to create the office of assistant to the secretary or treasurer, 
and employ one or more persons to fill these offices, who shall give 
their entire time to the interests of the association. They shall 
approve all bills of the association before payment is made. They 
shall fix salaries of all officers and employes, said salaries to cover 
actual time spent in the interests of the association. They shall 
be allowed actual traveling expenses, when on the exclusive busi- 
ness of the association. ‘They shall assist the officers in doing all 
things necessary to make the organization a success. 

Article XX. Members or officers ceasing to be Independent. 
Any member or officer becomigg in any way connected with other 
telephone interests than those identified with the Independent com- 
panies shall be regarded by the executive committee as having ten- 
cered a resignation to said association. Any one becoming a mem- 
ber of or accepting an office in this association does so with the 
above understanding; and the executive committee shall, in case 
oi resignation of officers, appoint their successors until the next 
regular or special meeting of the association, when the vacancies 
shall be filled. 

Article XXI. By-Laws. The executive committee may in its 
discretion adopt such by-laws as it may deem expedient, not in- 
consistent with this constitution. 


(Mr. Hoge here returned to the chair.) 

Mr. Norton: I move that the executive committee im- 
mediately order 5,000 copies of the constitution printed for 
distribution among the membership. We want in Indiana 
at least 150 or 200 copies. We want our members to each 
have a copy. 

The motion was put and carried. 

The Chair: Are there any committees ready to report? 

Edward E. Clement (Washington, D. C.): Mr. Presi- 
dent, the committee on standardization of equipment is ready 
to report. 

The Chair: 
jection. 

Mr. Clement: You will recall that at the last convention 
there was a committee on standardization of equipment ap- 
pointed, which brought in a resolution which was adopted, 
and which forms the basis of this present report. The de- 
liberations of this present committee were rendered a little 
difficult by some misunderstanding that had been created by 


We will hear the report, if there be no ob- 
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the title of the committee. The standardization of equip- 
ment sounds as if we were expected to standardize the types 
of apparatus in use by the different companies. I explain 
this in advance, because we had to start out at the outset to 
make it clear, and I have a few remarks from Mr. McMeen 
to read afterward, which he was anxious to have presented 
to the convention in order to make his position clear. 

Mr. Clement: Now, in connection with this, the general 
idea of the committee was that there was a great deal of 
work to be done, and it was going to require a long time 
to do it, and the sooner it is started the better. There area 
great number of details, which, if properly standardized and 
properly codified, would save small maintenance costs, and it 
is the little things that cost, here and there and everywhere. 
It is in those little things that most of the waste occurs. I 
believe you will all agree on that. 

That being out of the way, there are a lot of other things 
that that committee ought to take up and carry on, particu- 
larly accumulating records for the members of the associa- 
tion, and I personally feel that a bureau carried on in that 
way could probably be supported and would certainly be of 
a great deal of value along the lines followed by such bodies 
as the National and other Underwriters’ associations, where 
they are in a position to render special reports to their mem- 
bers. Probably the expense of that, according to the plans 
we sketched out, could be defrayed by fees or something of 
that sort; but that can safely be left to the officers. 

Mr. McMeen apentes me to communicate these few re- 
marks also: 

“Such an association as this is——and ought more and 
more to be,—a means to enable knowledge of the best ways 
of doing things relative to our business, to be distributed 
throughout the membership ; for, after all, the chief end of 
all matters of construction, equipment, organization, rules 
and specifications in the business, is to furnish a good com- 
mercial telephone service. It is ways of doing things to 
that end which are important, rather than one or another 
physical element. 

“Those of us who have been giving this matter thought 
are more and more convinced that there is a good deal to be 

gained by activity on the part of some one, interested in 
gathering and recording the experience of all, and then dis- 
tributing this information freely. We have not felt that 
there is any resolution possible nor necessary, nor that the 
methods now in use, if the best of each kind could be found, 
are capable of any very radical improvement. But we have 
felt and do feel that where many ways of doing things are 
being practiced, there must be one best way, and that if it 
only could be found out and be made known to all, some 
very distinct advantages might be gained. 

“We have had in mind not only the big things, but the lit- 
tle things, and it is in the little things that we find the great- 
est losses. Unfortunately, too, it is the little things which 
escape the watchful eyes of the management, and which are 
embarrassing the daily routine, and sometimes are permit- 
ting treasury leaks. 

“T think none of us have in mind to recommend anything 
in the least approaching a mandatory or compulsory attitude 
on the part of the association, but indeed quite the opposite. 
I, for one, feel very sure that the association could wisely 
imitate the successful experience of others by digging out 
the best obtainable facts about all kinds of toll line hardware, 

cable distributing methods, fittings. ducts, wire, wire tests, 
and so on through a long list, and writing down what is 
found, in clear, simple English ; then giving the results to 
the members of the association for their guidance if they 
want to be guided, and for their general information if not. 

“We all know that at a critical moment event a hint is a 
help. With such crystallized information as a committee 
on physical standards ought to be able to collect, a telephone 
company’s technical man would surely be no wore off than 
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he :s now, and if he were really benefited, probably he would 
he willing to return the favor by sending in the facts about 
some good wrinkle of his own. 

“| do not know how far the association will find itself able 
to act in this direction, but | am so sure that there is much 
good to be done, that I would urge the establishment of a 
permanent committee to succeed the retiring one, and that 
its work be assisted by all in every possible way.” 

The Chair: You have heard the reading of this report. 
(;sentlemen, what do you do with it? 

Mr. Reber: I move the report be received and filed. 

The motion was seconded, 

I. Ek. Thiedick (Ohio): During the reading of this paper 
it has occurred to me that possibly some little experience cf 
my own (being vice president of a district covering eleven 
counties in Ohio) might be of some little aid. | You all know 
that we have district meetings. We have prepared a letter 
and sent it out by the secretary of the district to all of the 
companies, asking them certain questions covering their 
management, their equipment, and what the Bell is doing in 
that district, and, in fact, going over the whole telephone 
conditions in that district. We all know that every com- 
pany has some specially good things. If we all knew those 
specially good things they would be of immense advantage 
to us. There are also some difficulties that all companies 
have encountered that if we knew, we could avoid their mis- 
takes. We send this letter out to each company and have 
them cover each one of the points that I have indicated, but 
more particularly than I have indicated, with the view that 
at the meetings of the district convention, papers upon these 
subjects be read—either place it in the question box or have 
a paper read or a speech made on the subject. I speak of 
these things as possibly a movement that may be of some 
advantage to all of us. 

Mr. Norton: I wish to amend the motion. I think the 
report is worthy of more serious consideration than being 
received and filed and buried. We should have, with the 
stamp of this association upon them, as that report recom- 
mended, certain general specifications that go out. It is 
not any manufacturer or any particular type of apparatus. 
The six toll /ne companies in the central part of the United 
States have wrestled with this question a vear or two. 
linally, as there was no other authorized body to issue the 
report, they got together a book on uniform toll line con- 
struction, and that is as far as they go. Thev take up the 
specifications of poles. cedar and chestnut. They take up 
the specifications on hardware. Now, then, why can’t we 
make just such a thing as that national? Make that com- 
mittee permanent, refer that to the executive committee with 
power to act, and let the Six Nations, as we sometimes 
call them, that alreadv have had to publish for themselves 
such a report, send their report to that committee, and if 
any of the rest of vcu have a report. send it to that commit- 
tee and let them make up a report that can be adopted next 
vear as to how deep to set poles. angles, and all that sort of 
thine that does not affect anv manufacturer.and let this Inter- 
national Independent Telephone \sscciation put its stamp 
on that next vear. Send it out to the members, and then we 
will be acting in general uniformity. 

| move to amend that motion by referring it to the execu- 
tive committee, with nower to act. and that thev act. 

Mr. Wassen: T second that motion, ; 

Mr. Reber: Mr. President, I think the members of this 
committee, who were appointed on account of their compe- 
teneyv to pass on these questions, have made recommenda- 
tions to the eccnvention which cught to be accepted, and if 
accepted they must be passed on and recommended. TIT also 
moved that the report be filed as a matter of record, so that 
the officers can properly follow cut the recommendations 
made. [do not think the amendment would be necessary to 
the motion if properly understood. 

The Chair: As IT understand vour motion, Mr. Reber, 


vou moved that the report be accepted, approved and placed 
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on file, and the executive committee should take it up and 
follow it? 


Mr. Reber: Yes. 
The Chair: Do you accept that motion ? 
Mr. Ncrton: Yes, 


The motion was put and carried. 

The Chair: The nominating committee tell me it is ready 
to report, and some of the members have to go away this 
afternoon; some have already gone. The committee on 
standard fcrms of account:ng tell me that its report can be 
printed; and it would like to point out some few special 
features and then pass that. 

Charles F. Bender (Pennsylvania): Gentlemen, the re- 
port that I have here is rather an elaborate one, and we will 
not impose upon your patience to read it all. We had a 
committee of twelve or thirteen, and we went over the mat- 
ter very thoroughly. We had a consensus of opinion about 
it, and we think we covered the matter in a thorough way. 
Our recommendation was that the matter be printed in 
pamphlet form by the association, so that every company 
would get it and send in their suggestions to the new com- 
mittee appointed or the old one continued—as it happened to 
be—so that next year we could have something definite. 
Our report this vear is more elaborate than last vear. We 
made a special effort to explain the system of toll accounting. 
There is an elaborate account here, which we believe will 
appeal to everybody. While the items are small in the ag- 
gregate, they amount to a great deal of money. 

We divided this up into six accounts—standard forms, 
classification of income—all kinds of receipts, classification 
of construction, general accounts, operating accounts, main- 
tenance accounts. We think we took up everything in it. 
I will read this part of it: 

“In conclusion, we wish to state that it cannot be expected 
by the members of this convention that a standard system 
of accounting can be formulated with the expectation that 
all companies will at once change their present method with- 
out a thorough investigation of the advantages of a new sys- 
tem. The general adoption of any uniform system of rec- 
ords will of necessity be effected only in time. We recom- 
mend that a permanent committee of at least five members 
be appointed to receive and consider suggestions from any 
or all of the Independent telephone companies, so that said 
committee can make such changes or enlarge the system 
as may be deemed necessary from time to time, and also to 
act as an advisory board. 

“We also recommend the publication in pamphlet form 
by the association of this report in such a manner as will 
enable the larger and smaller companies to appropriate such 
particular features as are expedient to their needs.” 

The Chair: You have heard the briefing of this report, 
gentlemen. What will you do with it? 

A Member: I move that it be accepted and that it be re- 
ferred to the committee on printing and that it be printed. 

Mr. Ware: I second the motion. It is a magnificent re- 
port. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Your committee on standard forms of accounting, in sub- 
mitting its report for your consideration, presents the fol- 
lowing explanatory notes in a manner as brief as is consistent 
with clearness: 








: GENERAL PLAN ADOPTED. 

The classification is divided into six parts: 

First: Standard forms. 

Second: Classification of income—receipts. 

Third: Classification of construction—installation and equ‘pment 
accounts. 

Fourth: General accounts. 

Fifth: Operating accounts. 

Sixth: Maintenance accounts. 

The classification herewith submitted a‘ms to show the number 
of accounts and so to classify same that it will be feasible for 
the larger companies to use the classification as submitted, and 
equally possible, for a condensation of the accounts herein named. 
for the smaller companies to conform to and follow the lines laid 
down. 
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Your committee recognizes the fact that a classification of 
accounts can be arrived at by a committee of operating officers 
with as much intelligence, if not more than is possible by a com- 
mittee of accounting officers, and your committee believes the 
classification herewith submitted to be promulgated as much from 
the standpoint of the practical operating official as from the stand- 
point of the practical accountant, with, possibly, the added feature 
that in the classification herewith submitted your committee has 
gone a little farther than would the practical officer, in so far that 
your committee has considered a classification that would adapt 
itself to a simple and direct method of accounting as well as 
commend itself to the practical operating official. 

Upon careful consideration your committee thought it wiser to 
confine the present report simply to a classification of accounts, 
and not to the standard forms covering same, with the single ex- 
ception of the standard toll tickets, which will be treated at length 
later. 

Your committee has also borne in mind the value and necessity 
of a classification that will be well adapted to meet the demands 
made upon it in the compiling and computation of statistics, such 
as costs and incomes per telephone per month. . 

In connection with the toll tickets to be used we recommend 
the adoption of the following, which is known as the 


“HEWES SYSTEM” OF TOLL ACCOUNTING. 


There is no question but that the subject of “Telephone Toll 
Accounting” in all its details has received the least attention, as 
regards a uniform system or method, of any of the various ac- 
counts necessarily kept by a telephone company. The individual 
amount of money represented in each transaction is so small that 
there is a tendency to ignore those transactions which appear to 
be irregular and in error. For this reason, the persons handling 
toll accounts, realizing that there is no uniform cross reference 
method in vogue, to be used as a counter check against them, do 
not exercise the necessary care to be accurate. Knowing, ofttimes, 
that the amount of time, labor and postage required to check errors 
involves a larger expense than the particular transaction in question 
represents, these small matters are ignored. At both ends of the 
line frequently this idea prevails. The absence of a cross reference 
method or system gives opportunity for dishonesty, or gross neglect 
in the records made by the operators. Whenever the cash is over 
it is allowed to accumulate until such a time as the cash runs short, 
and naturally it is expected that one should offset the other, and 
the tendency is to forget that the “over” money belongs to the 
company. 

The sending station operator devotes more attention to her 
“out” than to her “in” messages, for she realizes her personal re- 
sponsibility connected therewith. The receiving station operator is 
exceedingly careless in recording her “in” messages, and heretofore 
has not been brought to task, when comparisons or checkings are 
made between the records of two stations, and her “in” station has 
been found to record a less number of messages than the sending 
station shows to have been sent “out.” 

“Through” messages are often switched by exchanges that do 
not own toll lines. Frequently, there being two or more routes by 
which a message may be sent to its destination, it is necessary that 
a “through” ticket be used. which by its presence in the clearing 
house will secure for the company over whose lines the message 
was routed, its pro rata of the “haul”; also the switching fee for 
the company which did the switching (if any is charged), however 
nominal it may be. Any system which contemplates a “square deal” 
is commendable, and the system proposed is absolutely fair to all. 

“Failed” or “lost” calls have been entirely ignored and a system 
which insures that the same amount of attention will be given to 
every call whether it is “cash,” “charge,” “deadhead,” “failed,” or 
“lost,” is one which will assist in maintaining the proper discipline 
at both the sending and receiving stations. Each and every call 
being accounted for by a serial number on the toll ticket, compels 
the operator to give to each call proper attention. Inasmuch as 
each “failed or lost” call is a matter of record under this pro- 
posed system, the tendency is to reduce the number of such calls 
to a minimum. It is expected that the committee appointed for 
the purpose of defining “Standard operating rules and regulations” 
will cover this particular point, as there is probably no more im- 
portant function performed by a toll line company in its routine 
business, that should be universally agreed upon, than the method 
of the recording and transmission of a toll line message. The 
rules governing the same should insure accuracy, and a concise 
and complete record of each call; a record of each of the indi- 
viduals who do the talking at each end of the line; a record of 
the individual against whom the transaction is charged, and the 
name of the person who authorized the charge to be made (if 
against a firm or corporation); the time at which the conversation 
took place; and a separate charge for the overtime in excess of 
a three-minute conversation; the amount of the messenger fee, 
if any, and an opportunity for remarks in which to explain if the 
message was not O. K., and why. If the toll charges are reversed 
provision is made on the ticket to contain all the necessary informa- 
tion which wili insure the prompt payment of the toll charges. 

The importance and desirability of enabling each company which 
Participates in the transmission of a toll message to sectire ‘is pro 
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rata share of the toll earnings, is as important as it is that the 
transmission of the toll message should be paid for. Where several 
connecting companies endeavor to have their interchange business 
checked and pro rated at one central point, viz., a clearing house, 
it is indispensable that a standard form of ticket be used, not 
only as to size, shape and color, but the quality of paper, similarity 
of printed characters thereon, as well as permanence of the record. 
The necessity for a modern clearing house has long existed and 
the pioneers in the field have been compelled to labor at a dis- 
advantage for the reason that no standard forms to be used in 
toll accounting have yet been adopted. In considering the form 
of the ticket (i. e, the information which it shall contain) we 
must consider the requirements of the rural subscriber and also 
the metropolitan. One form must do for all, having in mind the 
bringing together each month at the clearing house of all tickets 
for comparison. Each duplicate ticket should be a fac simile of 
the original. 

There are other advantages, one of which is the opportunity 
of having the tickets printed in large quantities, which insures 
the lowest possible cost and if perchance a company’s supply of 
tickets should become exhausted, a neighboring company could 
help out in an emergency. The ticket should be as standard as 
the postage stamp and their method of use as thoroughly under- 
stood, 

In the banking world of finance, each check representing a spe- 
cific transaction is handled through the banking clearing house, 
which each day settles transactions aggregating millions of dollars 
with absolute accuracy even to the penny. It must be conceded 
that a telephone clearing house provided with similar facilities, 
will likewise be enabled to accurately settle the interchanged busi- 
ness, pro rating each telephone message. Each company over 
whose lines the message may have traveled, whatever the number 
of miles, will be represented in the clearing house by each toll 
ticket, to have upon it the number of ticket from the other com- 
pany with which it was placed in co-operation, thus making a com- 
plete record for its pro rata share of the message fee. Such 
briefly is the system that is recommended for consideration. 

A deposit of drafts and cash at a banking institution is checked 
by deposit slip. The receiving teller takes the drafts, checks and 
money with the deposit slip, and immediately gives a receipt to 
the depositor for the aggregate amount, by entering in his pass 
book the amount in question. In the event of any error appearing 
you thus have substantial evidence in your possession; likewise, 
it is important in sending your interchanged toll business (report 
and tickets) to the telephone clearing house that you retain for 
yourself a copy of the report, and a copy of the tickets which 
represent every transaction. This duplicate ticket is provided by 
the original writing at the inception of the telephone message, 
and is a fac simile record of the transaction. These duplicate 
tickets are retained at the respective telephone exchanges and are 
filed in envelopes systematically arranged, as you would post the 
accounts of your toll subscribers, and are the means whereby you 
are enabled to make out your monthly statement. Each transac- 
tion may be immediately reproduced in all its details, in case of 
controversy with a subscriber or toll company. Each toll ticket 
being serially numbered and having the corresponding number of 
the other ticket with which it was placed in co-operation at the 
time the message was transmitted, enables you to easily check 
against the clearing house if necessary. 

Confusion is obviated, even if two or more messages are trans- 
mitted on the same date by the same parties. In the event of 
any discrepancies, should it be found advisable to correspond with 
the respective telephone companies whose business is being cleared, 
it is only necessary to refer to the serial number printed on the 
ticket, that a comparison can be made and the discrepancy accounted 
for. 

The distinguishing feature of this system of toll records is 
the exchange of check numbers between operators at the time of 
the message. The record of each call should be made before 
completing the connection. Failure to record any call through 
fancied lack of time because of other calls is as inexcusable as 
it would be for a clerk, at a bargain counter to tell the proprietor 
that she was so busy handing out the goods that she could not 
take time to make out sales slips or take in the cash, as the reason 
for the existence of the store is to get the cash for its goods, so 
the main reason for the toll line connection is to get the cash 
or a perfect record of the service rendered. Therefore, no excuse 
whatever can be accepted, either from the sending or receiving 
operator, for failure to recall every call “in” or “out” or “through” 
her station, except as may be provided by a specific rule. 

Calls offered from stations of another company not using this 
system of toll tickets will be exempt from rule relating to num- 
bered toll slips. Operators or managers are expected to bring to 
the notice of the clearing house all notices of this kind with as 
little delay as possible, your operator must give such connecting 
company’s operator the number of her ticket either “in,” “out” or 
“through,” it being a receipt for the call. 

A system of this sort will be of great assistance on very long 
hauls, where the calls are arranged by “Morse” order wire through 
the use of duplex circuits, it being merely necessary, after the 
serial numbers have been exchanged between operators at different 
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points, for one station to notify another that the call represented 


by a certain number is ready. 


‘This system has been in successful operation since May, 1903, 
and was borne out of the experience along similar lines, in the 
sending, checking and pro rating of telegraph business. 

RELATIVE TO THE GENERAL PLAN ADOPTED. 

Kirst: Standard Forms. The subject of standard forms is a 
very large and important one and the committee has not been 
able to give this matter the consideration to which they deemed 


it entitled. It is a subject that should receive very careful at- 
tention, as should the concensus of opinion resulting from a broad 
discussion of the subject. Each particular form should be care- 
fuliy considered and from many different viewpoints. We there- 
fore count it wiser to leave this question either to a subsequent 
committee or to further action of the same committee, which has 
given considerable thought to the subject, or whatever may be the 
pleasure of the association. 

Second: Classification of 

1. Telephone rentals. 
Long distance toll 
Local toll earnings. 
Pay station receipts. 
Pole line earnings. 
Conduit earnings. 
Measured service excess 
Telegraph line earnings. 

g. Private toll line earnings. 

10. Sale of old material. 

11. Miscellaneous income. 

12. Interest on bank balance. 

13. Messenger fees. 

14. Dividends and interest on stocks owned. 

15. Any other earnings not covered by above. 

Third: Classification of construction—installation and equipment 
accounts, 

(a) Pole Lines: This account to include the cost of poles, 
cross arms, insulators, hardware and all sundry material, including 
also the cost of setting and painting poles, freight, cartage, wages 
and cost of handling. 

(b) Wires and Cables—Aerial: This account to include the 
cost of all circuit wire, tie wire, drops, cable, cable hangers, 
sleeves, cable terminals, and all labor employed, including freight 
and cartage, up to and including the house-bracket. 

(c) Interior Wiring and Equipment: To this account will be 
charged the cest of complete te:ephone instruments, house cable 
covered wire, office wire, inside fittings, junction boxes, lightning 
arresters and all labor employed in installing same. 

(d) Subways: This account to include the cost of manhole 
frames and covers, eye beams, conduits, cement, paving, lateral 
bends, lumber and all freight, cartage, labor and sundry materials 
used in the construction of subways. 

(e) Cable, Underground: This account to include the cost of 
cable and labor putting same in conduit, freight, handling, tools, 
splicing, testing and connecting, including terminals, etc. 

(f) Exchange Equipment: This account to include the cost of 
new switchboards, cable, cross connecting boards, storage batteries, 
charging machines, ringing machines, freight, drayage and the 
labor of installing same. This account to be used when plant is 
enlarged or improved and in no case should be confused with re- 
pairs to exchange equipment under maintenance. 

(g) Booths and Pay Stations: This account to include the cost 
of all booths, coin boxes, signs and fixtures installed at central 
offices and pay stations, freight, drayage and labor employed. 

(h) Private Branch Exchange: This account to include the 
cost of private exchange switchboard and the cost of installing 
complete; and the complete cost of intercommunicating systems, 
inéluding labor and all materials used, all interior wiring, and 
telephones installed in connection with private branch exchange 
switchboard to be charged to sub-division “c” under construction. 

(i) Soliciting: To this account should be charged the salaries 
and expenses of solicitors engaged entirely on new work or ex- 
tension of plant. If part of his time is engaged in maintaining 
old business, that part should be charged to soliciting, operating. 

(j) Right of Way: This account to include the cost of all 
rights and permits, exclusive of franchises, to construct, operate 
and maintain pole lines or other equipment along or over private 
or municipal property. 

(k) Franchise: This account to include the cost of city or 
town franchises, granting the right to construct and operate tele- 
phone lines and systems and extensions of original property, in- 
cluding all expenses incidental thereto. 

(1) Toll Lines: This account to include the cost of all circuit 
and pole lines, including labor, freight, hauling and sundry ma- 
terials, erected strictly for toll purposes. 

(m) Real Estate and Buildings: This account to include the 
cost of all real estate and buildings acquired in any manner. 

(n) Tool Account: To include the first cost of all new tools 
purchased. 

(o) Construction Salaries: Charge to this account all salaries 
applicable to construction work which cannot be distributed in the 
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foregoing subdivisions. This refers particularly to a proportion 
of salaries of the general officers of the company. 

(p) Interest and Discount During Construction: This account 
to include the interest paid on all loans effected for construction 
purposes, also the discounts on stocks, bonds or other securities 
used by the company and sold at a discount, for construction pur- 
poses. Any interest earned by the temporary lending of construc- 
tion funds to be credited to this account. 

(q) Legal Expenses: Including ali law expenses in connection 
with organization, franchises, etc. These expenses must not be 
distributed through the various other accounts—such law expenses 
as may be incurred in connection with the purchase of rights of 
way and real estate may be charged to the account “Right of way” 
or “Real estate and buildings,’ provided the expense is incurred 
only in connection with the purchase of some particular right of 
way, or piece of real estate. 

(r) Construction Expense: Charge to this account all miscel- 
laneous items of expense not directly covered by any other sub- 
division. (Further subdivisions of cost of construction may be 
made if deemed necessary.) 

Fourth: General Accounts—debits. 

1. Plant. 

2. Accounts receivable, rentals, etc. 

3. Unexpired insurance. 

4. Unexpired directory. 

5. Interest on bonds. 

6. Treasury stock. 

7. Treasury bonds. 

8. General office expenses. 

g. Freight and cartage. 

10. Bank accounts, 

11. Stable expenses. 

12. Warehouse supplies. 

13. Furniture and fixtures. 

14. Petty cash. 

15. Rebates, cancellations, ete. 

16. Officers’ and clerks’ salaries. 

17. Collection expense. 

18. Soliciting expense. 

19. Taxes, 

20. Insurance. 

21. Light. 

22. Heat. 

23. Power. 

24. Water. 

25. Damage and _ accident. 

26. Stationery and printing. 

27. Postage. 

28. Advertising. 

29. Directory. 

Traveling expense. 

31. Pole and right of way rental. 

32. Interest and discount. 

33. Rental of real estate and buildings. 

34. Pay station commissions. 

Telegraph line earning commissoins. 

36. Long distance toll earning commissions. 

37. Private toll line earning commissions. 

General Accounts—Credit: 

38. Capital stock. 

39. Bonded indebtedness. 

40. Unearned rentals. 

41. Surplus. 

42. Bills payable. 

43. Accounts payable, vouchers, etc. 

44. Accrued interest on bonds. 

45. Accrued taxes, state, city and county. 

46. Accrued tax on gross receipts. 

47. Unclaimed wages. 

Fifth: Operating Accounts. 

1. Salaries and Wages, Local Exchanges: 
ors, monitors, attendants, etc. 

2. Salaries and Wages, Long Distance: 
visors, monitors, attendants, etc. 

3. Printing and Stationery: This account to include cost of all 
printing and stationery used in the operating departments for com- 
piling records, monthly and daily reports. 

4. Postage: Cost of all postage used. 

5. Light—Exchange Light: This account to include a fair pro 
rata of total light bills which is considered applicable to operating 
according to existing conditions. Balance of light bills to be 
charged to the general expense account of light. 

6. Exchange Heat: Share a fair pro rata of total heat bills 
which is considered applicable to operating according to existing 
conditions. Balance to be charged to the general expense account, 

“Fleat.” 

7. Exchange Water: Charge a fair pro rata of total water bills 
to this account as in the case of light and heat. 

8. Exchange Power: Charge entire power bill to this account. 

9. Exchange rent: Charge a proportionate amount of rent ap- 
plicable to operating department. 
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10. Exchange Miscellancous Expense: This account to include 
the cost of expense of diniig room supplies, hospital, hospital 
supplies, medical services, traveling expenses, car fares, and other 
items incident to the operating department. In the event of meais 
being sold to operators or other employes, the proceeds to be 
credited to this account. 

Sixth: Maintenance Accounts. 

(a) Repairs to pole lines. 

(b) Repairs to wires and cables, aerial. 

(c) Interior wiring and equipment. 

(d) Repairs to subway. 

(e) Repairs to cable, underground. 

(f) Repairs to exchange equipment. 

(g) Repairs to booths and pay stations. 

(h) Repairs to private branch exchange. 

(1) Repairs to toll lines. 

(j) Repairs to real estate and buildings. 

All of the above accounts to include the cost of repairs to and 
replacements of materials, as listed under construction, including 
freights and cartage and ail cost of labor employed. 

(k) Soliciting: To this account should be charged the salaries 
and expense of solicitors engaged in maintaining old business. 

(1) Repairs to Tools: To this account should be charged the 
cost of all repairs to tools, or cost of toois purchased to take the 
place of tools destroyed or lost. 

(m) Miscellaneous Expense: 
otherwise specified. 

In conclusion, we wish to state that it cannot be expected by 
the members of this convention that a standard system of ac- 
counting can be formulated with the expectation that all com- 
panies will at once change their present method without a thorough 
investigation of the advantages of a new system. The general 
adoption of any uniform system of records will of necessity be 
effected only in time. We recommend that a permanent committee 
of at least five members be appointed to receive and consider sug- 
gestions from any or all of the Independent telephone companies, 
so that said committee can make such changes or enlarge the 
system as may be deemed necessary from time to time, and also 
to act as an advisory board. 

We also recommend the publication in pamphlet form by the 
association of this report in such a manner as will enable the 
larger and smaller companies to appropriate such particular fea- 
tures as are expedient to their needs. 


The secretary then read the report of the commitie. on 
credentials, as follows: 

“The associations from the following named states have 
certified the election of delegates to this convention: Califor- 
nia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, 
Iowa, Michigan, Texas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Oregon, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Illinois. 

“We respectfully recommend the seating of the delegates 
from these states. 

“We find other states are represented in this association 
who have not complied with the formality of sending creden- 
tials for their delegates. Other states are represented by 
individuals. Your committee recommend the seating of 
these delegates, and especially would recommend that the 
states represented apply to the secretary of this association 
for membership, and file the proper credentials before voting 
privileges be extended to such states in the future.” 

The Chair: You have heard the reading of the report. 

Mr. Norton: I move that the report be adopted and 
placed on file. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Morton: I move to adjourn until 1:30. 

The motion was put and carried. 


To provide for all repairs not 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, JUNE 28. 


The convention convened pursuant to adjournment. 

The Chairman: The first thing in order this afternoon 
will be the report of the committees. 

Mr. Deering: I want to offer the report of the committee 
on the standard rules and regulations. It is the opinion of 
the committee. and I think it is worth the attention of us 
all, that operators should adopt some method of handling 
and accounting for free business. Many of us find our 
lines encumbered with an undesirable class of service. Many 
of the companies handle it without checking it, and others 
instruct their operators to check it, and then forget it. Oth- 
ers handle that form of business and never know the amount 
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of it, and we all know that we handle a great volume of it 
that is free. I think it is worthy of attention and that 
something should be done to look into the matter. A com- 
mittee should be appointed to submit its findings with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable at the next session. 
I move that such a committee be appointed with instructions 
to report at our next session a year from now. 
A Member: Second it. 


The Chair: You hear the motion. Are there any re- 
marks? 
Mr. Baer: Yes. We have found in our locality that 


there is about one-third of the messages going over our lines 
that come from parties who haven’t get a telephone at all, 
hired girls, neighbors, etc. Our last account shows 2,700 
calls a day, and we have 1,140 telephones in our system. I 
think that something should be done to stop this. Some- 
thing should be printed; a tab to be hung up, telling people 
that the instrument is only to be used by the subscriber ; 
that it is subject to be taken out by the National association ; 
have our name signed to it. I think that would stop a great 
deal of the business. 

The Chair: Mr. Baer, do you wish to make that as an 
amendment to the motion just as you have suggested? 

Mr. Baer: I make that as an amendment. 

The Chair: Will you accept the suggestion? 

Mr. Deering: Yes. I am going to accept it as an amend- 
ment, but it seems to me that it is going a little farther 
than I contemplated. What I had in mind was that the 
operator should be .instructed not to handle this business 
without some written acknowledgment of the service per- 
formed, so that the operating companies, or, rather, the 
auditor or the officials of the companies could report to the 
general manager or other officers,.the amount of dead-head 
business that was being handled by the company, and that 
the manager could examine and see whether or not these 
messages were from those entitled to free service. Mr. 
Baer’s suggestion might have a good effect; pinning the tab 
up there; but it certainly would not increase our revenues. 
We should adopt all these measures that we possibly can to 
increase Our revenues. 

Mr. Ware: The report that was submitted this morning 
by Mr. Hughes set forth a very excellent ‘recommendation 
of a system which he proposed, making a complete record 
of every message and every slip being numbered so there 
can be no omission of any kind, and then in the blank which 
is prepared of the business day by day, are a number of col- 
umns for the different characters of business. If that re- 
port is adopted and followed by any of the state associations 
it will cover the very point you make. Many of the Inde- 
pendent companies are operating on short lines, short cir- 
cuits, and a very large bulk of their business is going on 
over the lines, and it is necessary that the business should 
be stopped that could just as well be done by postal cards. 
The telephone man has no right to use the line unless there 
is absolutely no way out of it. 

Mr. Deering: If I may be permitted to speak, I will say 
that I assisted Mr. Hughes in the preparation of this report. 
Now, his idea does not cover that point of which I speak. 
He speaks of accounting for every message, but there must 
be something further done. There must be evidence given 
to the operator and those making the report. Mr. Hughes’ 
idea is that every message should be checked, which is right 
and proper; but there should be something more doue, and 
that was the purpose of my motion. The committee should 
investigate the matter fully and take it up with Mr. Hughes 
and such others as may be able to give information, and 
submit the report at our next session, 

The Chair: You mean to let the president appoint the 
committee and then take up the report at the next conven- 
tion. Are you ready for the question? 

The motion carried. 

Mr. Lindermuth: I! would like, if I have the privilege, 
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to present a resolution at this time. I think that this asso- 
ciation should aid any of the Independent companies where 
they are making an effort to secure an Independent fran- 
chise in any town or city. In the city of Evansville it has 
been an open question for some time, and they are trying to 
secure a franchise for the Independent company, and I think 
the endorsement of this association should be given. I have 
a resolution, and I will read it: 

“Resolved, by the International Independent Telephone 
Association in convention assembled at the ctiy of Chicago, 
June 28th, 1906, that it send greetings to the mayor, board of 
public works, and common council of Evansville, Indiana, 
respectfully urging upon them the importance of grant- 
ing a franchise to an Independent telephone company in said 
city, in order that the citizens in said city may enjoy the ben- 
efit of modern and efficient telephone service at reasonable 
cost, so that the vast number of Independent telephone users 
throughout the United States may be enabled to have tele- 
phonic intercourse with the citizens of said city over Inde- 
pendent lines.” 

The resolution was the subject of much discussion, which 
concluded with its adoption by the convention. 

The Chair: Any of the committees ready to report? 
Mr. Holdoegel wishes to report. 

Mr. Holdoegel: Gentlemen, your nominating committee 
feels that it is highly honored in having the privilege of 
making the report that by the unanimous consent of the 
committee, and by a very large majority of the states by 
their delegates represented before the committee, and at the 
request of all of these, in placing the nomination for presi- 
dent for the ensuing year, of Mr. Hoge. (Applause.) And 
as first vice president, we desire to place in nomination Mr. 
Gary of Missouri. (Applause.) And as second vice presi- 
dent, Mr. C. E. Sumner of Portland, Oregon. (Applause.) 
And as secretary Mr. Charles C. Deering of Iowa. (Ap- 
plause.) And as treasurer, Mr. James E. Splane of Penn- 
sylvania. (Applause.) And now, as chairman of that 
committee, I move the adoption of the report so far as your 
president is concerned, and so far as that part of the report 
is concerned. I will take the chair for just a moment. 

A Member: Second the motion. 


Mr. Ware: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if there 
has any arrangement been made as to the relation of Mr. 
Harney, who has been so effective and successful in the last 
year. Has the association done anything in recognition or 
to show our appreciation for his services? Have you con- 
sidered that? 

Mr. Holdoegel: That has been considered by the com- 
mittee, and the committee desires to express the hope that 
Mr. Harney will retain his position, and we appreciate the 
services that he has rendered. But that place is an office 
that is out of the jurisdiction of the nominating committee. 
I believe I am correct. 

The Chait: That is correct: 

Mr. Ware: I didn’t know as the nominating committee 
recognized the efficient service of the gentleman, and I think 
he should be made the secretary of the association. There 
is nothing personal in this, for I do not know the gentleman 
that has been selected for the office by the committee. But 
it does seem to me that it would be a very small recognition 
of the efficient work by Mr. Harney, that through his ef- 
forts and activities we have enjoyed the proceedings and 
the successful convention which we have had here, and he 
should have been given a higher place. I think that the 
committee’s report should have nominated Mr. Harney as 
secretary for this association. He deserves it. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Thompson: As a member of the nominating com- 
mittee, I desire to say that the matter of Mr. Harney’s nom- 
ination was given consideration. We have felt that the as- 
sistant secretary of this association, who must necessarily do 
the work, will be the choice of the officers of this association, 
and knowing their attitude in the past, their most magnifi- 
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cent management of affairs, we have felt justified in leaving 
the appointment of the assistant secretary to those most 
excellent men: ‘The secretary in name, being an honorary 
position, we felt it should be placed beyond the confines of 
the Buckeye state, and I hope it will meet with the approval 
of the delegates. Mr. Chairman, I move that the sceretary 
of this convention, in the event of no other nomination being 
offered, cast the ballot of this convention for the officers as 
nominated. 

A Member: Second the motion. 

| The omission of Mr. Harney’s name and the substitution 
of Mr. Deering’s name precipitated a very lengthy discus- 
sion. Many of the delegates desired that Mr. Harney be 
elected secretary of the association, and it was upon his 
withdrawal in favor of Mr. Deering that made it possible 
for the convention to approve the report of its nominating 
committee. | 

Mr. Baer: I move that the words “Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin,” be inserted where the words “Evansville, Indiana,” ap- 
pear and that a resolution, similar to the one adopted for 
Evansville, be passed in favor of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to 
be used at Milwaukee. 


A Member: I second the motion. 
The motion carried. 
Mr. Fisher: I have a resolution to offer: 


“Whereas, It has been the disposition of the daily press of 
Chicago, the press association, and journals devoted to the 
telephone. trade, to present to the public full acounts of the 
tenth annual convention of the International Independent 
Telephone Association, now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this convention express its gratitude and 
appreciation by a vote of thanks to the newspapers and press 
associations of Chicago, and the trade journals.” 

A Member: I second it. 

The motion carried. 

Mr. Hewes: Your special committee appointed for the 
purpose of making award to the Independent telephone com- 
panies who have submitted photographs which were placed 
on exhibition at this convention, beg to report that a most 
excellent exhibit, consisting of fifty different views of Inde- 
pendent telephone buildings, both exterior and interior, rep- 
resented by the attached catalogue, have been fully consid- 
ered and the prizes have been awarded as follows: Keystone 
Telephone Company, first prize; Lincoln Telephone Com- 
pany, second prize; Sioux City Telephone Company, third 
prize. Honorable mention, Louisville Home Telephone 
Company. 

The report of the committee was approved ; seconded and 
carried. 

A Member: Mr. Chairman, I move that a thousand 
copies of the full proceedings of this convention be printed 
by the association for distribution among the members. I 
believe we have never had a report regularly printed by the 
association. 


A Member: Seconded. 
Motion carried. 
Mr. Harney: I would like to say a few words in regard 


to the working of the registration scheme. I understand 
there was some little dissatisfaction with the method of the 
registration and admission. The sergeant-at-arms was in- 
structed in the regular way not to admit anybody without 
passes. He may have perhaps carried that a little too far, 
but it was only necessary that they should go and register. 
It was for the purpose of getting a complete registration. 
In that we have been very successful. We have registered 
over seven hundred people. Every man who has been reg- 
istered has been given a badge. If he did not have a badge 
that informed us that he had not registered and he was reg- 
istered and given a badge. The plan was so as to get a 
more complete register for publication, and we have accom- 
plished it, and if there has been any inconvenience we hope 
you will overlook it. 
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Mr. Huling: Before we proceed with the question box, I 
would like to make a motion, and before making the motion 
I would like to say a few things. 

Whenever anything was to be done, somehow or other 
the man was found to do it. Three thousand yeas ago, 
when the eastern civilization was about to overrun Europe, 
they found Alcibiades. Again, when the formation of the 
American colonies was in question, there came a George 
Washington. When the preservation of the constitution and 
the establishment of liberty throughout these United States 
was brought into question, Abraham Lincoln arose. 

Now, most of you, are here on account of the money side 
of this matter, and yet, gentlemen, you are doing a work 
here that is of the utmost importance to this civilized age. 
You are doing the work here that brings neighbors and 
friends, those separated by continental distance, from Maine 
to California; you are bringing them into connection; you 
are bringing them together permanently in some phase of 
the work. There are the reports in the newspapers. You 
are performing a work here that will raise the people of this 
country to a state of civilization they never knew before. In 
this organization, as we move along, we need some head, 
and here is this man Hoge. Just an ordinary citizen, gen- 
tlemen. I am not going to eulogize Mr. Hoge; but he has 
taken up this work; he has been doing it without a dollar; 
he has been do:ng it for you and for us. and for all time his 
work will show. That is the kind of a man you do not 
find every day; a plodder in the field who takes upon him- 
self the responsibility, as Mr. Hoge has done in this case, 
and pursues it so successfully. 

Therefore, gentlemen, I move you as a small means of 
showing the regard that this convention has for Mr. Hoge, 
that we assure him of our confidence and gratitude, and 
that we give him a vote of thanks for the work he has done 
and is doing in this great field to-day. 

A Member: I seccnd the motion. 

Mr. Huling: All those in favor of the motion make it 
manifest by standing on your feet. (Whereupon all the 
members present stood.) 

Mr. Huling: It is carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hoge: I assure you, gentleman, I appreciate the 
very high honor that has been done me. I did not know 
when Mr. Huling started to speak what he was going to say, 
and I do not know as I can add anything to what I have 
already said to assure you that I appreciate it. 

The Secretary: I wish to announce that the agents are 
here for the certificates. If anybody has not their railroad 
certificates they must attend to it now. 

Mr. Rhoades: I find that we have a lot of questions. 

The Chair: We are going to have the discussion now, 
and if anybody wants to make a speech, by special permis- 
sion I will limit it to two minutes. 

Mr. Rhoades: The first question: ‘What is the best 
method for companies having $100,000 to $200,000 invested 
to sell bonds? Where can they sell them?” 

Mr. Norton: The best place to sell the bonds is to the 
people who have got the money. 

The Chair: The next question has been called for. No 
one seems to be running around with $100.000 to $200,000 
to invest in bonds. 


Mr. Rhoades: “Is it advisable to admit mutual incor- 
porated companies to membership in state associations?” 

Mr. Fisher: If they are friends, we want them in; if they 
are not friends, we do not want them. If the mutual com- 
panies are Independent, bring them in; if they are not, 
keep them out. 

Mr. Rhodes: What should be done to a telephone com- 
pany that has heretofore been classed as Independent, that 
makes connection with the Bell company and refuses to dis- 
connect. 

A Voice: Cut him off, 

A Voice: Cut the lines. 
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Mr. Rhodes: What constitutes a long distance telephone 
message? 

The Chair: That is a question, gentlemen, that | think 
can only be decided as the main officers agree to it, accord- 
ing to the place, as to what a long distance consists of. lor 
instance, we furnish all over Cleveland and all over our 
country—in some instances quite a few miles—and there 
are other instances; there are places that we charge for in 
adjoining counties; I know of places two miles apart, and 
they charge extra for them. I suppose there would be as 
many opinions as there are letters in the alphabet in regard 
to that. 

Mr. Rhodes: Should the National-Interstate allow indi- 
viduals connected with the Independent movement in any 
capacity to hold associate membership? ‘This has been sug- 
gested as a good means of increasing the interest in the as- 
sociation work. Any bona fide Independent telephone man 
would be eligible; annual dues being about one dollar. 

Mr. Ware: The convention took care of that this fore- 
noon with reference to the manufacturers and supply people, 
and I suppose the committee will act in regard to others as 
well, 

Mr. Rhodes: Is it advisable for the National-Interstate 
to conduct an employment agency, in order to be able to fur- 
nish the right kind of help to Independent companies in need 
of same, and to be in a position to find employment for Inde- 
pendent telephone men engaged in various branches of the 
work ? 

The Chair: We have had a great many people write to 
us and ask us if we knew where they could find positions, 
and also a great many companies write to us and ask us if 
we knew where they could find managers and line men and 
wire men, and now the question comes up whether it would 
be reasonable or not to run an employment agency. 

Mr. Fisher: I think our forces are hardly large enough 
so that our assistant secretary can take care of other work 
and that also. I think the employment bureau should be 
kept out. 

The Chair: If they take it up it should be made like any 
other employment agency. 

Mr. Fisher: It would not be necessary to have it in con- 
nection with the association. If anybody wants to start that 
kind of an agency, let them do it. The telephone journals 
have advertisements in regard to positions right along, and 
they are sufficient at present. The time may come, but until 
all other work is cared for we should not allow letters of 
either side to receive consideration; and this convention 
might here say that that class of letters cannot be answered 
by the assistant secretary, either letters from employers or 
employes. 

Mr. Rhodes: How should the technical school train 
the young men for the telephone field? 

The Chair: We invited a large number of the technical 
schools to send representatives to this convention, because 
we felt that it was desirable for them to get in touch with 
the operation so that their training would be practical, and 
we felt it was necessary for them to know the extent of 
this movement, and if any of them are in the house we will 
be glad to hear from them. 

Mr. Colson: Some of the large manufacturing con- 
cerns are watching our schools and keeping tab upon our 
brighter students, and they are constantly taking them in 
their employ. I think if there is a little larger effort to 
have invitation sent to all of these technical schools to at- 
tend our coming meeting they will become acquainted with 
us and our methods and it will have a tendency to have 


‘them affiliate with the Independent movement. 


The Chair: Gentlemen. I introduce to you Mr. Albert B. 
Smith, instructor in telephone engineering at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Smith: Coming, as I have, from the _ technical 
schools of the west, receiving my education from the Uni- 
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Independent. I am glad to say I started on the Independ- 
ent side, and I ended on the Independent side. (Ap- 
plause.) 1 think I know pretty much the particular con- 
ditions that exist in the field, and instead of doing as many 
of the other students did and entered the factories, I en- 
tered the active field; that is, the operating field, and from 
that end of the business I have grown up with it. 

last fall it was my pleasure to take charge of the tele- 
phone department of Purdue University, and I found at 
once that the entire output of students was immediately ab- 
sorbed by the manufacturing interests. In other words, 
every one of our students who were specialists in the tele- 
phone, together with a good many of our students who 
were not specializing on the telephone, but who were do- 
ing general electrical work, have not only been given the 
opportunity to enter the factories, but the factories have 
actually sent representatives to the school and begged the 
boys to come and work for them, and offered all kinds of 
inducements, starting them at $40 a month, and making a 
contract to pay them in the end $100 a month, and at the 
end of four years any price that they would demand, con- 
(tions depending on themselves. 


Now, we must not look only on the dollar and cent side, 
[I am not dealing only in dollars and cents, I am dealing 
with voung men. I am a young man, and | feel that their 
interests are paramount; in other words, I think the condi- 
tions of life beginning with operating in the field are far 
better for our young men, both telephonic and for their 
own social good. They work in crowded factories in large 
cities and being subjected to different labor conditions, they 
become exhausted, and for their own better conditions of 
life I would like to get started among our students a no- 
tion to go with the operating companies. For some reason 
they prefer to go with the manufacturers. That is the rea- 
son I have introduced this question. 


What men want is technical training, and the companies 
want a technically trained young man. Our course is for 
four years; two years he spends in acquiring the ground- 
work. He gets his mathematics; he gets his history and 
a little of everything which will tend to broaden him out— 
the object not being to make a one-sided man. The next 
two years he spends with electricity and the telephone es- 
pecially. 

| would like to know what is most desired in a telephone 
graduate. I do not expect you to answer the question in 
a technical sense, but you know what you want when you 
hire a man; when you send him out in charge of work. 
You know what you expect of that man, and if I knew it 
might help me in supplying the man. And I feel the men 
in the field can be of assistance to us if you will write to us 
and get in touch with the university so that our students 
will have greater respect—which they do not have at pres- 
ent—for the man who begins to work in the field. I be- 
lieve it is a good thing for a young man. after getting 
through the four years’ course and graduating a technical 
man, to go out the next day and take a shovel and go to 
work. TI will trust him to do the best kind of work. Given 
two young men with representative ability, one a young 
man with no technical education, and the other a young ‘man 
with a technical training, and he will grasp the position 
quicker, he will rise more rapidly. But, gentlemen, I hope 
to hear from you more fully, for the subject of the young 
man lies very close to me. I thank you. 

Mr. Kinney (Towa): We have always been having for 
our voung linemen, men without much education; men who 
could learn to put up wire. and probably a line, but that is all 
they ever could learn. We have changed our plans. Last 


summer T took a young man who had been through high 


versity of Nebraska, at Lincoln, I have grown up closely 


in touch with the telephone business, and 1 am glad to have 
had a little experience on both sides of the fence, Bell and 
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school, and set him to work, I expect to make a telephone 
man of him. He can already handle a switchboard, and 
the other men never could learn to do that. The young 
man was glad to get a place at $40 for the first three or four 
months, and he has already got to work. He came in after 
he had been out the first two days, and I asked him how 
he had got along, and he said, “First rate; I never learned 
so much before,” and I believe it is to our interests to do 
that, to hire men like him, rather than to hire men who 
never can learn anything because of their lack of mental 
training. 

Mr. Norton: I have a resolution and motion. I move 
that the executive committee investigate the conditions of 
the Independent operating interests in Chicago, with a view 
of determining whether there is any Independent prospects 
for the outside counties to have a general connection with 
Chicago through existing companies within said city, and 
give an official report within sixty days. 

Motion seconded and carried. 


Mr. Woodbury: Can’t we arrange to have a committee 
appointed to wait upon the officers of the large municipal- 
ities ? 

Mr. Norton: 
take this up. 

Mr. Woodbury: Just appoint the committee, and it can 
go to those people and say, “Do you mean to stand for 
this sort of business, or don’t you; if you don’t you had 
best run your own show.” 


The Chair: Do you want the committee appointed to- 
day? 

Mr. Woodbury: I think it ought to be appointed now. 

The Chair: Is that the motion? 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The Chair: I will appoint Mr. Norton, Mr. Woodbury, 
and Mr. Hodoegel. 

We were discussing a very important subject, gentle- 
men, when this matter came up, and I would like to take up 
the question discussed by Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Fisher: I hope the members of the association will 
accept Mr. Smith’s invitation and enter into correspondence 
with Purdue and other universities. If we want a special 
product we want to tell what the special product should be. 

The Chair: Would not the best way be to write a let- 
ter to all the members of the association and get them to 
write to all of the colleges? I understand there is one at 
Ann Arbor and Yale and Harvard and nearly all the schools 
have technical departments of this kind. How many ques- 
tions have you, Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Rhodes: Plenty of them. 

The Chair: Some one made the suggestion a while ago 
that we let the committee that had charge of the question 
box direct that all of these that are intelligent be published. 
I think that they could be handled very nicely, and give 
everyone the benefit of the thought expressed in them. 

Mr. Fisher: I move that the matter be referred to Mr. 
Rhodes for handling along the lines indicated, with power 
to publish. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The Chair: Mr. Harney said that he desired to have a 
motion made thanking all the committees that in any way 
contributed their services and thereby helping to the suc- 
cess of this convention, I presume the motion will be sec- 
onded by Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisher: All right. 

Motion carried. 

The Chair: Are there any reports of other committees, 
if not the motion to adjourn sine die will be in order. 

Mr. Fisher: I make the motion. 

Motion carried. Adjourn sine die. 


I move that a committee be appointed to 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 

HE International Independent Telephone Association 

of America on. June 28 closed one of the most im- 
portant and successful conventions in the history of the 
movement. For three days Chicago was proud to enter- 
tain so large and representative a body of Independent 
telephone men. Leaders in all branches of the great indus- 
try from every state in the Union were in attendance at this 
record breaking convention, representing over 15,000 op- 
erating Independent exchanges, and utilizing 3,500.000 tele- 
phones. It is not generally known that there is invested 
in the Independent telephone industry over $400,000,000. 
This in itself would make the deliberations of the conven- 
tion of vital importance, and its efforts looking to the most 
effective means of extending and strengthening the move- 
ment would be guided by conservative and able men. The 
sessions were marked with an earnestness of purpose, and 
the work accomplished was of an important character. No 
duty was shirked. Every question was squarely met and 
decided, and the results attained will redound to the gen- 
eral good of telephone users throughout the country. 





TELEPHONY’S DAILY. 


URING the convention of the International Independ- 
ent Telephone Association this publication covered the 
proceedings with daily editions. It is a tribute to the pres- 
ent magnitude of the Independent movement to call forth a 
daily publication, furnishing each morning to the delegates 
in attendance a verbatum report of the preceding day’s de- 
liberations, and the fact that it took a forty-four page paper 
to do this will give some idea of the work accomplished at 
the convention. This is the second time in the history of 
the telephone movement an enterprise of this kind has been 
attempted. Over five years ago this publication issued a 
daily convention TELEPHONY, but the movement then was 
not sufficiently developed to justify its continuance. 
To-day the movement has grown to such proportions and 
the national ccnventions are of so much importance and mo- 


ment that it seems proper to furnish telephone men through- 
out the United States with a daily report of the proceedings. 
We mailed the daily TELEPHONY during the convention to 
thousands of exchanges and individuals throughout the 
country and distributed 1,500 copies each day to the con- 
vention. The editions were exhausted before noon of each 
day, and hundreds of requests for copies were received 
which could not be filled. The edition for the three days 
was in excess of 18,000. 

The many complimentary expressions bestowed upon the 
publishers and the enthusiasm with which the daily was 
received encouraged us so greatly that we have decided to 
issue a daily TELEPHONY during the sessions of all future 
International conventions. 

It is a significant fact that two of the leading editorials 
in the initial issue of the daily were regarded as being of 
such pertinance that the convention acted upon them. While 
a number of editorial suggestions were used by delegates 
in the discussions before the convention, an example of 
this was the suggestion made by a delegate that President 
Roosevelt be requested to include the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany in his investigation of the trusts. The editorial which 
inspired this suggestion appeared in our daily that morning, 
and is reproduced on the following page under the title, 
“An Appeal to President Roosevelt.” 

We wish to express our thanks and appreciation to those 
who helped us in the enterprise, and to assure them that 
next year’s convention daily will be bigger, better and more 
comprehensive, a fitting exponent of the national conven- 
tions of the great Independent telephone movement. 





THE KELLOGG RESOLUTION. 


O NE of the most important resolutions adopted hy the 

International Independent Telephone Association of 
America at its convention just closed was the one in refer- 
ence to the Kellogg Swithboard & Supply Compay of Chi- 
cago. The association was of the almost unanimous opinion 
that the Kellogg company is a menace to the Independent 
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have a thorough investigation made of the Bell telephone 
companies, parent and sub-licensees, to the end that tele- 
phone users may be freed from its excessive telephone rates 
and pernicious methods, 


movement and recommended that Independents refrain from 
purchasing Kellogg apparatus. The resolution follows: 

“It is known the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company of 
Chicago is owned by Bell officials; therefore, 

“Be it resolved, Vhat this association recommend that its mem- 
hers, and all Independent telephone companies and individuals, re- 
frain from purchasing apparatus from them; provided, that those 
now using Kellogg equipment may continue purchasing additions 
and extensions without prejudice. 

“And, be it further resolved, That in the event of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company again passing into the control of 
Independent people, that this resolution will be void and of no 
effect.” 

More than two years ago TELEPHONY called attention to 
the fact that the Kellogg company was a Bell concern and 
should not be patronized by Independent operating compa- 
nies. Therefore, it is particularly gratifying to this publica- 
tion to have the Nationa! organization take this action. It 
is well to call things by their right names, and by no stretch 
of the imagination can the Kellogg company be considered 
Independent. Every telephone man in the United States 
knows, or should know, that it is a Bell concern, and its 
operations are inimical to Independent interests. 

The wonder of it is that the Milk street crowd should have 
the effrontery to parade this company before us as being In- 
dependent, and soliciting business from Independent compa- 
nies. The chicanery of the Bell is proverbial, but this was 
too much. Asking Independents to pay the Bell for ap- 
paratus that it might use the money thus secured to drive 
those very Independents out of business. 

All the underhand tricks of the monopoly pale into in- 
significance beside this Kellogg game, which has become a 
stench in our nostrils. 

TELEPHONY wants to go on record as approving this res- 
olution and wishes to thank the association for adopting it. 
We believe all loval Independents are of the same mind, and 
will stand by the association in its fight to keep the Inde- 
pendent field clean of such concerns as the Kellogg. We 
are all fighting for a common cause, and among us there 
is no place for the Bell or any of its offspring. 





AN APPEAL TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


if EPORTS from Washington agree that President 

Roosevelt is contemplating a vigorous crusade against 
the trusts—a crusade that will accomplish something in the 
nature of genuine affirmative relief for the people who have 
felt and suffered the oppression of monopolies. The Stand- 
ard Oil, the tobacco, the paper, the elevator, the drug and 
the beef trusts are to be prosecuted by the national govern- 
ment, and forced to comply with the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law which aims to cover such cases. The list 
of private monopolies enumerated by correspondents at the 
capital as being under the ban, omits the trust in which all 
Independent telephone men are chiefly interested, namely, 
the Bell Telephone Company. 

In making a fearless, impartial fight against the trusts 
President Roosevelt should not overlook the Bell concern, 
whose inordinate greed for immediate profits and arrogant 
disregard of the public’s rights have wantonly affronted 
telephone users in every part of the country, until an Inde- 
pendent company has come to their rescue. 

“Not one or two trusts but all the gigantic corporations 
which are violating the law will feel the sting of President 
Roosevelt's attack,” says the Washington dispatch to the 
Chicago Tribune. “This attack will not cease until he has 
won the crowning victory of his administration or suffered 
his first defeat.” 

Directly or indirect!y the Bell telephone trust affects as 
many people as does either the paper trust, or the drug 
trust, the elevator trust or tobacco trust, and it affects them 
vastly to their disadvantage, too. Independent telephone 


men should appeal to the president by personal letter and 
through their representatives in congress inviting him to 
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EMERGENCY CALLS. 


TT See companies, both Independent and Bell, 
should give free service from all pay stations in cases 
of emergency such as sickness, fire or accident. This rule 
should be adopted all over the country, and those, found 
abusing the privilege should be severely punished. In 
Philadelphia both the telephone companies have announced 
that in emergency cases connection will be given free. We 
should like to hear of other telephone companies making the 
same announcement. 





IS IT A BELL ORGAN? 


S AILING under false colors, the Bell company is attack- 
ing the Independent movement in a series of articles 
which appear in a publication purporting to be the “Bulletin 
of the League of American Municipalities.” In the June issue 
is printed a paper on “An Object-Lesson in Franchise Grant- 
ing,” which pictures the New Telephone Company of In- 
dianapolis as a failure, and proceeds to argue therefrom that 
all Independent concerns are unstable and that, inferentially, 
the Bell trust is the only “real thing.” Suspecting that there 
was a Bell African in the woodpile, TELEPHONY did a little 
investigating, and its inquiries corroborated the theory. For 
instance, the article in question was signed H. J. Gonden, 
and the Chicago address of the “Bulletin of the League of 
American Municipalities” was given as 150 Dearborn ave- 
nue. A representative of TELEPHONY called at that ad- 
dress and found there an hotel, where Mr. Gonden had 
registered, but stopped only a few days. The “Bulletin of 
the League,” etc., containing the hard slap at the Inde- 
pendent telephone movement has been widely circulated 
throughout the country, especially in territory where the 
Bell is making its hardest fight against Independent com- 
petition. This is significant. It is apparent to the man up 
a tree that the Bell company is back of these attacks, and 
it would be entirely pertinent to inquire if the League of 
American Municipalities is aware that its name is being 
used as a cloak for an unwarranted underhand onslausht on 
Independent telephone interests which is made up of inac- 
curacies. In TELEPHONY’s daily we requested the associa- 
tion to take some action on this matter, and our readers are 
requested to read what Messrs. Critchfield, Norton and 
Bellemy had to say about the publication in question. Their 
remarks will be found in the convention report, and make 
interesting reading. 





THE BELL DENIED A FRANCHISE. 


OR some time the Bell Telephone Company has been 

trying to get into the town of Maysville, Kentucky. It 
made a proposition to the Independent company—the Mays- 
ville Telephone Company—which was operating an ex- 
change in the town. The proposition was not acceptable, 
but a counter proposition was made to the Bell company, 
which was also declined. Then the Bell people made an 
application for a franchise and promised to put the Inde- 
pendent company out of business. The committee, to 
whom the application was referred, was composed of eleven 
of the twelve members of the city council and included the 
mayor and citv attorney. It decided by a vote of ten to 
one that the city of Maysville could get along very well 
without the Bell company. In other towns where the Bell 
was entrenched its war cry had been that the telephone was 
a natural monopoly and that two companies were not de- 
sirable. So the Bell arguments were used against itself, 
and it was denied a franchise. 




















HARMONIC PARTY LINE SYSTEMS 


By William W. Dean 


[A paper read before the Pittsburg section of the American Institu 


Connection with Harmonic Systems” by A. D. T. Libby, read before the Pittsburg section the same day. 


of Electrical Engineers March 13, 1906. This paper is followed by one on ‘‘Power Apparatus in 


The two papers are publjished in this manner for the reason that 


the same illustrations are referred to in both papers, and for the further reason that both papers pertain to the same subject,—THE EpiTor.] 


HE name Harmonic Party Line System has_ been 
given to a system of selective bells for telephcne 
party lines which has come into very general use in 
the last four years among the Independent telephone com- 
panies of this country. Referring to Kempster B. Miller's 
book, ““American Telephone Practice,” you find the follow- 
ing passage which I consider the most lucid explanation of 
the principle involved in this class of systems which I have 
ever seen. He says: 

“These systems, with one exception, make use of the fact 
that every pendulum or every vibrating reed has a natural 
period of vibration, and that it can be made to take up this 
vibration by the action of a succession of impulses of force 
occurring in the same frequency as that in which the reed or 
pendulum vibrates. A familiar example of this is found in 
one person pushing another in a swing. The swing has its 
natural period of vibration depending on the length of the 
ropes, and a gentle push applied at proper intervals by the 
person on the ground will cause the swing to vibrate with 
considerable amplitude. If the pushes are applied at in- 
tervals not corresponding to the natural period of vibration 
of the swing, many of them tend to retard rather than help 
its vibrations, so that a useless bumping results, producing 
but little motion.” 

When a tuning fork is struck near a piano, which is in 
perfect tune, the corresponding note of the instrument will 
sound out clearly. You have already probably noticed that 
when you make a musical sound in a room either by whis- 
tling, singing or playing a musical instrument, that some 
object, such as the globe of a chandelier or the strings of a 
piano, will produce the original sound. In the foregoing 
illustration the sympathetic tone was produced by impulses 
of force transmitted through the medium of the air from 
the original sounding body to the one reproducing it. When 
the tuning fork was sounded, the resultant air vibrations 
came into contact with every string in the piano, but they 
were strong enough to move only the one which happened 
to be in tune with them. We can imagine that the noise 
made by the firing of a revolver in the same room would 
cause all of the notes of the piano to sound at once regard- 
less of pitch. The pendulum of a clock or the balance wheel 
of a watch is kept in motion by the almost infinitesimal 
blows of their escapements, which blows are applied at 
exactly the proper instant, but we also know that both a 
clock and a watch run faster when first wound. when the 
spring is strong, than when nearly run down. For instance, 
in Mr. Miller’s illustration of the swing, it is evident that 
if the individual doing the pushing were sufficiently strong 
he would be able to operate the swing regardless of whether 
the impulses of force employed occurred in the natural per- 
iod of vibration of the swing or not. I mention these ex- 
ceptions to the law of harmonic vibrations to bring to your 
notice the importance of the strength as well as the fre- 
quency of the impulses of force applied. We come now to 
the application of the foregoing principles to the commercial 
selective party line system. All that is necessary to ac- 
complish this result is to distribute your tuned devices, 
which in this case are the bell armatures, at the telephone 
subscribers’ stations, and operate them by electromagnets 
energized by alternating currents of electricity of the proper 
frequencies and strengths sent over the telephone lines. 
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Selective systems of this kind both for telegiaphy and 
telephony were early designed. 

Mr. Miller says: “This idea was used in telegraphy be- 
fore the birth of telephony. A number of currents of dif- 
ferent rates of vibration were impressed upon the circuit 
by as many different transmitters, each particular rate of vi- 
bration being capabic of operating a reed in one of the 
receiving instruments and producing no effect on the other. 
By this means each receiving instrument was capable of 
picking out only those signals sent by the transmitter having 
the same rate of vibration, and thus all of the transmitters 
could be used simultaneously in the same circuit, producing 
a system of muftiplex telegraphy.” One of the earliest 
systems of this kind was that invented by Thomas A. Edi- 
son and patented in 1877. 


Figure I represents a copy of the patent drawing. In 


Edison’s system a series of magnets, whose armatures were 
reeds tuned to respond to different frequencies, were con- 
At the top of the drawing is 


nected in series in the line. 








Figure 1. 


illustrated a mechanism for producing the pulsating cur- 
rents of proper frequencies. In front of each armature, 
you will notice, is a small Helmholtz resonator to increase 
the volume of sound. It was possible by means of this com- 
bination for a number of messages to be sent over a line 
simultaneously. A great many harmonic telegraphs have 
been invented, prominent among the inventors are the well- 
known scientists, Elisha Gray and Professor Rowland. 

The first harmonic selective party line system was that 
invented by J. B. Currier and patented by him in 1881, and 
used for several years by the New England Bell Telephone 
Company. Figure 2 represents a copy of the patent draw- 
ing. In this system the electromagnets with their arma- 
tures, which in this case contained the bell tapper, were ar- 
ranged in series in the line the same as in the Edison har- 
monic telegraph. Currier produced his pulsating currents 
by means of pendulums of different lengths, which pendu- 
lums were provided with contacts for interrupting the ring- 
ing current. 

The next improvement invented in this line was the sys- 
tem of J. A. Lighthipe’s, patented in 1895, which was used 
to a limited extent by the Bell Telephone Company on the 
Pacific coast, Figure 3. Lighthipe’s system is almost iden- 








tical with the harmonic selective party line systems in use 
to-day. Ile was the first one to introduce the condenser 
in series with the bell across the line to prevent the centrai 
office current from flowing through the magnet coils. 

It is very easy to see and understand why early harmonic 
systenis were not an entire success. ‘Two things are neces- 
sary for the successful operation of systems of this class, 
the current impressed on the ringing mechanism must be 
of constant frequency and of approximately uniform po- 
tential. When we look back on early telephonic conditions, 
we see that these things were not available. How could 
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Figure 2. 


we expect to deliver a current of constant frequency and 
potential to our bells when we had bad lines, no storage 
batteries, no ringing machines, and if we had had this ap- 
paratus we would not have had the splendid sources of elec- 
tric power at present available to operate them with. What 
has really made possible the use of harmonic party line sys- 
tems has been the introduction in the last few years of 
modern engineering methods into»the telephone business. 
With the advent of the educated telephone engineer came 
good lines and modern power apparatus, making possible the 
use of much more refined central office and sub-station ap- 
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is to investigate the United States patent records to con- 
vince himself that there is nothing new in selective sys- 
tems; every possible combination of “step by step’ mechan- 
isms, polaried relays, and, in fact, every device known to 
the mechanician and electrician, were combined to produce 
different kinds of party line systems. 

If a committee of telephone engineers were asked to de- 
cide the ne as to what things were most desirable in 
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Figure 3. 


a party line system, their report would be as follows: No 
earth connections, no relays, no adjustable springs or 
weights, no step by step mechanisms, and that the ringing 
of the bells should not be appreciably affected by the ca- 
pacity or resistance of the line. The only way that such 
a specification could be satisfied would be to have bells 
whose operation depends upon mechanical tuning. 

In order to bring out clearly the advantages of a system 
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Figure 


paratus. What the skilled engineer has accomplished for 
the telephone art has been so ably discussed by J. J. Carty 
in his paper on “Telephone Engineering,” recently presented 
to the .\merican Institute of Electrical Engineers, as to 
make it superfluous for me to go further into the subject. 
karly telephone experts never expected that the time 
would come when each telephone subscriber would be pro- 


f. 


using clean metallic circuits as compared with those using 
earth connections, it will be necessary to describe briefly the 
latter. 

Referring to Figure 4, we have represented a subscriber's 
telephone line consisting of wires L-1 and L-2. Connected 
to earth from the L-r line are the bells Rr and R2; con- 
nected to earth from the L-2 line are the bells R3 and Rk4; 
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vided with an individual metallic circuit, consequently a bells Rz and R3 are responsive to pulsating currents of 
large amount of work was done by them along the lines of — positive sign and bells R2 and R4 to pulsating currents of 


developing selective party line systems. I myself remem- 
ber that in St. Louis, in the early eighties, a system which 
employed the “step by step” mechanism was used and as 
high as sixteen parties were rung selectively on one line; 
this was known as the “Bliss” system. 


All one has to do 


negative sign. Generator G-r furnishes pulsating current 
of positive sign and generator G-2 pulsating current of neg- 
ative sign. The switches, K-17, K-2, K-3 and K-4 are pro- 
vided at the central office for connecting current of the 
proper kind to line. 
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When we consider a system such as that illustrated in 
Figure 4, we find that the following objections are pres- 
ent: on account of the presence of earth connections at the 
sub-stations, the lines are susceptible to bad inductive dis- 
turbancies, due to electric railway, alternating power and 
lighting circuits and telegraph. It is apparent that in order 
that subscribers be rung selectively that each bell be con- 
nected to the proper side of line. In other words, the op- 

















Figure 6. 
erator when she wishes to ring stations z and 2, projects 
either positive or negative pulsating current on to the L-r 
half of the metallic circuit, and when she wishes to call sta- 
tion 3? or 4, she connects plus or minus current to the L-2 
side of the line. 

Now, if a line be transposed, say at T, to prevent in- 
ductive troubles, or if the wire chief at the central office 
happens to get a jumper reversed in the process of making 
a cross connection on the distributing frames, the currents 
sent out would go to the wrong side of the line, and a wrong 
subscriber be called, thus causing endless trouble. This 
class of faults is constantly occurring to my knowledge. 

In installing telephones in a system such as Figure 4, the 
installer is always obliged to locate accurately the proper 
side of the line before connecting it to the telephone, which 
operation entails expense and chances for mistakes. When 
an operator in this system rings a subscriber, say No. 4, 
with the minus pulsating current, and during the process of 

















Figure 7. 


ringing the subscriber removes his receiver from the tele- 
phone hook, part of the current is carried over to the other 
half of the line and the bell connected to it which responds 
to like current, (No. 2) will consequently give a false ring. 

Now we come to the description of a modern harmonic 
selective system. Referring to Figure 5, L-r and L-2 rep- 
resents the two sides of a metallic circuit telephone line. 
R-1, R-2, R-3 and R-4 are mechanically tuned telephone 
bells, each having connected in series with it a one micro- 
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farad condenser across the line. G-7, G-2, G-3 and G-4 are 
generators designed to ring them. A-s, K-2, K-3 and K-4 
are switches used by the operator for connecting the cur- 
rents of proper frequency to line. It is evident that no 
transposition of the line at any point or of the terminals of 
the instruments can effect the operation of this kind of a 
system, and inasmuch as each bell responds to an entirely 
different current, no “cross rings’ can be produced by the 
removal of the receiver during the process of ringing. It 
is also evident that when telephones are being installed, they 
can be connected to the line without care or reference to 
polarity, in the same manner that incandescent lamps are 
connected to a lighting circuit. 

Two of the first problems that present themselves in 
designing a harmonic party line system are the selection of 
currents of proper frequencies and voltages and the method 
of producing the same. Elisha Gray found during his ex- 
periments with harmonic telegraph, that frequencies which 
were related in a ratio of I-3-5-7 and 9 produced the least 
interference. It is evident that to produce currents whose 
frequencies are related in the above manner, it would be 

















Figure 8. 


necessary, if one driving motor were used, to use belted or 
geared transmission which is not desirable. It was found 
that currents whose frequencies were related in a ratio of 
I-2-3 and 4 were sufficiently non-interfering for commer- 
cial purposes. Currents or frequencies of 2,000, 4,000, 
6,000 and 8,000 were finally adopted and were generated by 
a set which consisted of a motor direct connected to 2, 4, 
6 and 8 pole generators, the whole outfit running at a speed 
of 1,000 revolutions per minute. A set of this kind is illus- 
trated in Figure 6. It was found by experiment that high 
frequency bells required more power to operate them than 
the low frequency ones, and consequently it was found 
necessary to step up the voltages of the generators as the 
frequency increased. The voltages which were finally found 
to be the best were for 16 2-3 cycles, 60 volts; for 33 I-3 
cycles, 100 volts; for 50 cycles, 135 volts; and for €6 2-3 
cycles, 180 volts. These harmonic ringing sets are provided 
with a governor, by means of which the speed of the motor 
is kept constant regardless of the variations of voltage in 
the power circuit. Other views of motor driven harmonic 
sets are shown in Figures 18, 19 and 20. 

We now come to the design of the harmonic bell itself. 
The following points are essential to a successful harmonic 
ringer: Its armature must be in perfect tune with the cur- 
rent designed to operate it; it must remain in tune, after 
once leaving the factory, indefinitely; it must be inter- 
changeable with the ordinary single party telephone ringer, 
for the reason that a great many of the operating companies 
find it necessary to change over their old to the new system ; 
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it is desirable that the general appearance of the ringer after 
being installed be the same as that of the ordinary single 
party ringer, it being sometimes desirable that the tele- 
phone users be in ignorance of whether other subscribers 
are using party or single line service. 

Figures 7 and 8 represent a modern harmonic party line 
ringer. The design of this ringer is very similar to the 
ordinary telephone ringer with the exception that all of its 
parts are more massive. ‘The principal difference lies in the 
fact that its armature is mounted upon a spring instead‘of 
being pivoted. The construction and mounting of the arma- 
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armature. In the manufacture of the spring S, special 
spring steel is purchased in the shape of long ribbons of the 
proper thickness and width, similar to heavy clock spring, 
and then cut up and perforated in an ordinary punch press. 
It was found necessary, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations, to provide these ringers with a very massive 
micrometer adjustment for the gongs, otherwise the heavy 
tapper weights would batter back the gongs out of adjust- 
ment during the process of ringing. 


The method of tuning these ringers is as follows: A set 


of standard adjusting weights exactly similar to those shown 











Figure 9. 


ture are shown more clearly in Figures 9, Io and 11. Each 
complete armature (Figure 9) consists of two punchings 
P-r and P-2, a flat steel spring S, a steel tapper rod T, a 
weight IV, and the mounting block B. In riveting together 
the punchings P-r and P-2, the lower end of the mounting 
spring S and the upper end of the tapper rod T are firmly 
attached to the armature as a whole. The part of the tapper 
rod which is fastened between the punchings is knurled 
so that it will not slip. The upper part of the mounting 
spring S (Figure 10) is clamped between the block B and 
plate D which are fastened together by means of two heavy 
iron rivets. All the riveting in connection with the arma- 





















































Figure 12. 


ture is done in a power press in order that the highest pos- 
sible rigidity be obtained for the completed article. The 
block B is provided at its two ends with threaded trunions C 
(Figure 11), designed to fit into the slots X of the ringer 
voke. After the block B has been slipped into place it is 
held by the clamping of two heavy nuts provided on its 
trunions. It was found necessary to make the tapper rod T 


very much more rigid than that used in the ordinary ringer 
for the reason that if it was not so, false vibrations would 
he set up in the tapper rod between the weight W and the 


Figure 10. 


Figure 11. 


in Figure 9 wiih the exception that they are provided with 
small set screws to clamp them to the tapper rod, are used. 
The bell to be tuned, minus the gongs, is clamped in a very 
rigid frame and a very weak current of proper frequency is 
applied to its electromagnet. On account of the current 
being extremely weak, the armature will not operate unless 
it be in absolute tune with it. The tuner raises and lowers 
the tuning weight until a position is reached in which the 
armature vibrates violently; when the weight is in this 
position he knows that the armature is in tune. He then 
scratches the tapper rod at the upper end of the weight with 
a small file, and removing the testing weight, he pushes on an 
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Figure 13. 


exactly similar one by means of a small press provided for 
this purpose. It can be seen that by this construction there 
are absolutely no adjustments to be tampered with by un- 
skilled labor. A steel wrench is furnished for the different 
nuts of the ringer, so that there is no excuse for the tele- 
phone repairmen using their pliers on them. The assem- 
bled armature is now slipped into place, clamped in the 
proper position by means of'the nuts C, Figures 10 and II. 
A proper air gap between the magnet pole piece and the 
armature is obtained by raising and lowering the yoke which 
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supports the armature. This is done by means of adjusting 
nuts threaded over the magnet cores as shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations. The gongs are not placed in 
position on their posts until the bell is mounted in the tele- 
phone box. In fact the bell will operate as a buzzer without 
the gongs, thereby showing that its proper work is not de- 








Figure 14. 


pendent upon the presence or absence of the same. The 
armature and tapper rod normally stand in the central posi- 
tion with reference to the pole pieces of the magnets and 
gongs (Figure 12). On account of the normal position of 
the armature, with maximum air gaps, giving a minimum 
magnetic pull, it will not be affected unless the energizing 
currents are in exact tune with it. When the proper current 
is thrown on to the line, the ball will be thrown into violent 
vibrations, and the ends of the armature brought into con- 
tact with the pole pieces, which are bare. The armature 
in this position is very strongly attracted and comes to a 
sudden stop on the pole pieces. The gongs are so adjusted 
that the tapper ball will have to spring about one-thiry- 
second of an inch in order to hit them. When the armature 
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Figure 15. 


is alternately coming into contact with the two pole pieces 
of the permanent magnets, the magnetic pull is so great 
that it 1s impossible fot the striking of the gongs to throw 
it out of tune. The ringing position of the bell is shown in 
Figure 13. 


It is a well-known fact that a device in tune with the 
energizing force is many times more efficient than one 
which is not. In working with these absolutely tuned bells 
I have found that they can be .constructed to give any 
desired degree of sensitiveness. 

While the motor generator ringing machines previously 
described serve their purpose, they necessarily limit the use 
of the harmonic system of ringing to such exchanges as can 
obtain the necessary electric current for their operation. 
These machines are furthermore expensive in first cost, 
also in operation and maintenance, when compared to ihe 
cost of a telephone switchboard and the cost of current re- 
quired to operate it. Thus many small exchanges have 
been prevented from installing the harmonic system. and a 
big demand created for a simple and inexpensive method of 
producing the harmonic currents without the necessity of 
special power circuits and without a big current consump- 
tion. The harmonic converter shown in Figure 14 is a result 
of this demand. It is made up of four separate units, each 
consisting of a pole changing vibrator, a transformer 
adapted to the frequency of its associated vibrator and de- 
signed to give the proper voltage in its secondary winding 
for the operation of the harmonic ringers previously de- 
scribed, and a condenser also suitably proportioned to the 
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Figure 16. 


electrical conditions of the circuits. These units are shown 
with their connecting wiring in Figure 15. It will be seen 
that the vibrators, V-1, V-2, V-3 and V-4 have electromag- 
nets T operating armatures P similar to the action of an 
ordinary electric house bell. Upon these armatures are 
mounted two springs, m and 1, which are connected. to the 
terminals of a source of direct current supply. Four con- 
tacts are arranged, two on either side of the springs, so that 
when the armature is drawn up the current will be allowed 
to flow through the primary winding 7 P of the trans- 
former, and when the armature swings back, these latter 
contacts are cleared and the other two contacts are made, 
causing current to flow in opposite direction through the 
same primary winding. The condenser C, which is placed 
across the primary winding of the transformer, takes up the 
discharges from the coil and prevents sparking at the 
vibrator contacts. It also assists in rendering the alternat- 
ing effect in the primary winding more uniform and efficient. 
One of the secondary terminals on each of the transformers 
is connected to a common conductor, and together with con- 
ductors from the other four free terminals, serve to carry 
the four frequency ringing currents to the switchboard. 
Unlike the direct connected motor driven multi-frequency 
generator, the separate units of the harmonic converter allow 
the use of the most desirable frequencies for non-interfer- 
ence in ringing. Thus in the harmonic converters exhibited 





The most efficient design of these transformers was found 
by experiment rather than by following the regular for- 


eight different frequencies are genérated, each tuned so as 
to operate its proper bell without causing any of the remain- 
ing seven bells bridged across the same line to ring. This 
eight-party selective system, without the use of grounds or 
third-wire connection, is only one possibility of the har- 
monic converter, and represents what can be done in prac- 
tice if the demand should arise. An incidental advantage in 
the use of separate units for each frequency is that each 
vibrator will continue to operate perfectly even though one 
or more of the other converters or associated apparatus is 
disabled. In every case the regular subcribers can be rung, 
as any of the frequencies can be used for this purpose; also 
all party line subscribers can be rung excepting those 

















Figure 17. 


affected by the disabled frequency. Thus the use of a 
duplicate set of harmonic converters is not imperative, 
although desirable, as the repairing of a defective part can 
be easily made. 

The vibrator or pole changing mechanism of the har- 
monic converter, shown in detail in Figure 16, is made with 
massive parts rigidly put together so that the continual 
vibration of the armature will not work them loose. The 
armature itself is made from one piece of tempered steel 
cut away at its upper part so as to form a thin spring 
portion as shown at X in Figure 15. This construction 
obviates the use of rivets, and gives a solid portion of the 
metal at its top which can be rigidly held in the vibrator 
frame. The reduced portion of the armature is made rather 
long so as to give a free and easy armature movement and 
an indefinite life to the spring. At the lower end of the 
armature is attached an adjusting weight which is used to 
get the final tuning of the mechanism to the proper fre- 
quency. These weights can be raised and lowered durinz 
the process of tuning, and securely clamped in place at the 
proper position. The main difference in the rate of vibra- 
tion of the armature is obtained, however, by making its re- 
duced or spring portion of different thicknesses, the highest 
frequency having the thicker spring. Vibrators constructed 
en these lines do not vary perceptibly from a uniform rate 
of vibration, even with great changes in the voltage of the 
operating circuit. The only noticeable effect is the varia- 
tion in the amplitude of movement, but this has not been 
found a serious obstacle when operating within the limits of 
the voltages usually met with in practice, a change of thirty 
to forty per cent in the case of storage batteries. A gov- 
erning mechanism is therefore unnecessary, as the proper 
frequency is always maintained. 

The transformers used in the harmonic converter are built 
after the pattern of those used in electric lighting, with a 
very efficiently closed magnet circuit. The amount of iron 


as well as the design of the windings are varied to suit the 
frequency and voltage required at the secondary terminals. 
the lowest frequency having the greatest amount of iron 
and the smallest voltage. The transformers shown in Figure 
17 are of fifty-five watts capacity each, excepting that of the 
low frequency which is made for twenty-five watts, as not so 
much power is used in ringing the low frequency bells. 





mulz used in transformer design. When made according 
to the latter, the exciting or no load current is excessive, 
due to the character of the alternating current produced 
by the pole changers. As subsequently shown, the trans- 
formers finally adopted are very economical in current con- 
sumption, and will stand a very heavy overload. 

The first experiments on the harmonic converter were 
directed towards reducing the number of contact points in 
the vibrators, and the most promising scheme developed was 
the use of a double primary tranformer with a vibrator hav- 
ing two contacts, arranged, one on either side of the arma- 
ture, and so connected as to cause current to flow, first in 
one primary coil of the transformer and then in the other 
coil but in an oppsite direction. Thus an alternating cur- 
rent was produced in the secondary winding. Condensers 
were placed across each of the primary windings of the 
transformers to reduce sparking at the contacts and assist 
in the circuit action. It was found, however, that the use 
of two primaries greatly reduces the efficiency of the trans- 
formers, giving less output and a greater no-load or exciting 
current than when one primary is used. Also the breaking 
of the current at one vibrator contact, which necessarily has 
a comparatively small amount of movement, limits the out- 
put of the machine as well as restricts its use to low voltage 
primary circuits. 

A multiple break and a complete reversal of the current 
in the vibrator, as shown in the perfected harmonic con- 
verter, were thus found necessary to correct these evils. The 
breaking of the current at the two contact points simultan- 
eously not only reduces the voltage at each break to one-half 
that of the primary source, but doubles the distance of con- 
tact opening in the circuit, thereby allowing the harmonic 
converter to be operated from the higher voltage primary 
power circuits. 

It has been found in practice that the various frequencies 
used in the harmonic system of party line ringing, when pro- 
duced by properly designed alternating current generators, 
give no noise in the talking circuits or inductive disturb- 
ances in the lines when ringing. This is probably due to the 
character of the alternating current which has a curve ap- 
proaching that of a true sine wave. The use of a trans- 
former and condenser in a harmonic converter tends to 
smooth out the current curves produced by the pole chang- 
ing vibrators so that the quiet effect of the sine waves is 
obtained. 

Another and more important ‘problem presented itself 

















Figure 18. 


when operating the harmonic converter from a storage bat- 
tery of a common battery exchange, as the rapidly recurring 
changes in potential, due to the action of the vibrators, is 
sufficiently strong to make the entire talking system noisy. 
When the exchange battery is of large size and the taps for 
the harmonic converter are taken directly off its bus bars, 
this noise is only slightly perceptible. But any disturbances 
of this nature are not to be tolerated in a modern exchange 
installation, so that efficient means had to be produced to 
entirely overcome this defect. The use of a retardation coil 
of sufficient impedance to kill the noise in the talking circuits 
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euts down the efficiency of the harmonic converter to such 
an extent that its output is not great enough to ring the 
bells of the party line system. However, a device was pro- 
duced as shown in the diagram, Figure 15, which allows the 
use of a very high impedance coil and still retain the full 
efficiency of the harmonic converter. This retardation coil 
is placed in the supply or feed wire between the main ex- 
ehange battery B-r and the harmonic converter, and between 
them is bridged or floated an auxiliary battery B-2. Like 
poles of this battery and the main exchange battery are con- 
nected to the same wires, so that the auxiliary battery is kept 
constantly charged, and in fact, called upon for no dis- 
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charge except when the electromotive force, due to the 
main battery is choked down and prevented from providing 
a peak current, the deficiency being then momentarily sup- 
plied for each wave by the auxiliary battery. In fact, the 
auxiliary battery may be called an equalizer, since it really 
takes up and absorbs the noisy back surgings, which would 
otherwise produce a disturbance in the entire common bat- 
tery system. This auxiliary source of current supply can be 
a small storage battery, or even electrolytic cells, but in prac- 
tice ordinary dry cells have served the purpose. 

The power consumption and actual results obtained in 
practice from harmonic converters with fifty-five watt trans- 
formers will serve as an example of the possibilities of this 
piece of apparatus. With a twenty-two-volt source of cur- 
rent, it requires less than 0.58 of a watt to operate the four 
vibrators, while with the primaries of the transformers con- 
nected, tis consumption is increased to about 6% watts. 
The latter figure represents the total no-load power required 
when the harmonic converter is connected for regular ex- 
change service. This machine will furnish power to ring 
simultaneously over fifty fully loaded lines of four bells each, 
and while an excessive load, it yet remains in the safe limits 
of operating. Such a machine will do easily all of the ring- 
ing of an exchange of 6,400 lines. 

When no direct current source of power is available, 




















Figure 20. 


primary batteries can be successfully used for operating the 
harmonic converter. In the case of small exchanges, dry 
cells are used to a large extent. In any event, it is desirable 
to have the primaries of the four transformers normally dis- 
connected from the vibrators so that the no-load current will 
be at a minimum. This is done by means of a magnetically 
operated switch or reiay, which is in turn operated by con- 
tacts on the ringing keys. As previously stated, the total no- 
load power consumed is then less than 0.58 of a watt—the 
energy required for keeping the vibrators in motion. With 
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small exchanges this no-load current can be eliminated by 
allowing the vibrators to remain at rest excepting when actu- 
ally required for ringing. In this case, the relay switch just 
mentioned is made to complete the power circuit to the 
vibrators and set them in motion each time a ringing key is 
operated. The armatures of the vibrators are brought into 
full motion with practically no time-loss and with no effect 
whatever on any but the ringer which it is desired to actuate. 

All of these methods of operating the harmonic converter 
have been in actual use in a large number of exchanges for 
a sufficient length of time to conclusively prove the extreme 
reliability and great economy of this method of producing 
harmonic ringing currents. 


POWER APPARATUS—HARMONIC SYSTEMS. 
By A. D. T. Libby. 


T IS not the object of this paper to discuss the kind and 

| quality of apparatus entering into the design of a tele- 

phone exchange power plant, but to show the develop- 

ment and economic relations between the various parts when 
used in connection with the harmonic systems. 

The advant of four party harmonic ringing introduced a 
new factor into the design of the power plants for telephone 
exchanges. The four-party line requires more energy for 
operating the ringers than is required in the standard 1,000- 
ohm bell, generally used for single-line work. This in- 
crease of required energy means a larger ringing set, and 
where a battery duplicate set is used a larger storage battery 
and consequently larger charging machines, larger switches 
on power board, larger power leads between machines, 
power board and battery, larger conduits and increased cost 
of shipping and installation. These items while in them- 
selves may not (depending on size and location of plant) 
be very large, yet the aggregate makes quite a respectable 
sum. There will also be an increase in the cost of operation, 
which will be discussed later. 

To illustrate the above I take an actual case of an ex- 
change having a capacity of 6,800 lines, with a present equip- 
ment of 2,100 lines, duplicate charging and ringing ma- 
chines, one ringing set being run from primary power and 
the other from the battery, which is for a standard twenty- 
four-volt system, this plant being figured for thirty hours 
reserve. The increased cost of the harmonic equipment over 
straight line equipment is as follows: 





Ce ia ch ckik ckneenecncetaeneue s $166.00 
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This is a big item when it is remembered that the total cost 
of the power plant runs beiween four and five thousand dol- 
lars. The increased cost as above illustrated is always an 
argument against four-party harmonic equipment, but in 
exchanges of the size mentioned the increased cost is of 
secondary importance, owing to the big increase in revenue 
derived from the four-party service. Not so, however, is it 
in smaller exchanges, such as 1,200 ultimate with a present 
equipment of three or four hundred lines. Here the first 
cost is exorbitant and the cost of operation is almost pro- 
hibitive. This will be illustrated a little later. 

Mr. Dean, in his paper, has given you an outline of the 
four-party harmonic system and it may be interesting to 
show the development in the machines themselves. Before 
going farther I think it would be well to speak of another 
important factor which came up in conjunction with the 
harmonic system. In the majority of the power plants in the 
country, the voltage is so variable as to render inoperative 
the harmonic system on account of speed changes in the 
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motor. It was, therefore, necessary to devise means of 
obtaining a constant speed from these widely varying cir- 
cuits. To this end the governor, as shown at the right hand 
end of the machine, illustrated in Figure 18 in Mr. Dean’s 
paper,* was developed. The work done by this piece of 
apparatus is to short circuit a resistance cut in series with the 
field of the motor. This is illustrated in Figure 19 in Mr. 
Dean’s paper. The motor is designed to run too slow on the 
highest voltage which it will ever get. Then by experiment- 
ing a resistance is found which will run the motor too fast 
on the lowest voltage which it will ever get. The governor 
is then set so as to run the motor or set at 1,000 revolutions 
per minute on the normal, or average voltage of the circuit. 
Quite recently a circuit came under the writer’s observation 
which varied from 85 to 133, but the governor held the set 
within one per cent of the correct speed. Without the gov- 









































Figure 1. 


ernor the speed change would have been between 300 and 
400 revolutions per minute. On another circuit the voltage 
change be‘ng 210 to 230 the speed variation was 3 revolu- 
tions per minute. I might state in passing that the first gov- 
ernor designed was made so the speed could be adjusted 
while the set was running, but it was found that the com- 
plication involved and cost did not warrant it, and the 
simpler and more substantial form as now used was adopted. 

The first set of machines built were installed in Buffalo, 
N. Y. It consists of a one horsepower motor mounted on a 
cast iron sub-base, and having connected to it on either side, 
two 150-watt alternating current generators, having their 
fields excited from the same primary voliage as the motor. 
the frequencies being 16 2-3, 33 1-3, 50 and 66 2-3 cycles, 
or the generators are two phase, four phase, six phase and 
eight phase, running at 1,000 revolutions per minute. This 
tvpe of machine is shown in Figure 20 of Mr. Dean’s paper. 
This machine is designed for an exchange having an ulti- 
mate capacity of 18,000 lines. It is easy to see that this 
size of machine, taking approximately 850 watts, would 
bankrupt a small exchange, so for smaller exchanges another 
stvle ringing set was designed. This is illustrated in Figure 
18 in Mr. Dean’s paper. Here the motor is a one-quarter 
horse-power, and the generators consist of two castings, 
having polar projection to give the right frequency and each 
provided with one field coil only, the output being approxi- 
mately fifty watts for each generator. The same style set is 
made up with a one-half horse-power motor and generators 
having an output of seventy-five watts, and is used on ex- 
changes between 5,000 and 12,000 lines. At the time this 
style of machine was gotten out the harmonic system was in 
a more or less of an experimental stage, and the second set 
of machines were ordered with a voltage somewhat higher 
than succeeding sets, with the result that some _ trouble 
was caused by condensers being punctured. This led the 
writer to investigate the characteristic curve of the gener- 
; {(*Mr. Dean's paper on ‘Harmonic Party Line Systems” will be 
found on the preceding pages. In order to avoid printing duplicate 


illustrations references are made to illustraiions in Mr. Dean's paper. 
The Editor.] 
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ators. These are shown in Figure I. Referring to the curve 
of the two-pole generator it is not hard to see what caused. 
the trouble. The high peak was due to the very sudden 
change of a comparatively strong field. This was remedied. 
by weakening the field of the generator thus stopping the 
extreme sudden change, so that the peak of the curve was. 
removed. That the alternating current voltmeter does not 
show the real working force of the machines is readily 
shown by the curves. The curve of the two-pole machine: 
shows a peak of 550 volts, while the alternating current 
voltmeter read 200 volts. The curve of the four-pole gener- 
ator shows a peak of 355 with a voltmeter reading of 203.5. 
The curve of the six-pole generator shows a peak of 365 
and a voltmeter reading of 211.5. The eight-pole shows a 
peak of 320 and a voltmeter reading of 206. It is seen that 
the eight-pole machine having a peak lower than the rest of 
the machines, has a voltmeter reading higher than the two 
lower frequencies, and nearly as great as the six-pole gen- 
erator. In removing the peak from the two-pole gener- 
ator curve by weakening the field, the output was neces- 
sarily reduced and to avoid this trouble, the type of set. 
shown in Figure 6 in Mr. Dean’s paper was used. Here 
the set is driven by a dynamotor, the secondary of which 
delivers a smooth wave of the low frequency. This set costs 
less and can be used on voltages up to 250, but beyond that, 
owing to difficulty in insulating the primary and secondary 
winding of the dynamotor, the individual motor style must 
be used, but the two-pole generator of the shuttle armature 
type is replaced by a generator having a distributed wound 
armature and a rotary field. Where the primary power is 
alternating the best that can be done at present is to gear the 
induction motor to the generators, designing the generators 
so that with certain load, friction of bearings and field watt- 
age of machines, on the motor, it will have a certain slip and 
at this speed the generator shall run at 1,000 revolutions per 
minute. Since the bells will stand some variation either side 
of 1,000 the alternating current sets in general have given 





Figure 2. 


good results, since the speed is dependent more on the fre- 
quency than on the voltage. In passing it may also be of in- 
terest to show the characteristic curve of the large type of 
machines. These are shown in Figure 2. Here the peaks 
are: 2 phase, 237; 4 phase, 210; 6 phase, 207; 8 phase, 174; 
and the voltmeter readings are: 2 phase, 180; 4 phase, 160; 
6 phase, 155; 8 phase, 120. These curves in general being 
flatter than the ones previously shown above. In the first 
case the armature coils are shuttle wound, while in the large 
type machines they are distributed wound. The curves 
show the effect of the armature teeth. 

Having discussed briefly the various styles of multicycle 
machines, we will now consider the application of the 
smaller size to an exchange of about 1,200 lines ultimate 
and a present equipment of about 400 lines. The primary 
power is taken at 104 volts. 60 cycles, single phase alter- 
nating current. One ringing set run from the primary 


power, the other from the storage battery of eleven cells, 
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exchange to operate for a period of twenty-four hours on 
one charge. 





The cost of storage battery i6 «.....2.ccsseeces $410.00 
Charging machines .......520000 , $250.73 
Ce GOR MONIIUND fk oo ccc ke si cwrvacns 51.61 
| — $302.34 
Ringing machines: 
Alternating current set ......... knead $320.30 
De Oe ea Wieeedwdcesneue pihacnie’ 266.05 
—— $586.35 


These prices together with the power board, wire and 
conduit, shipping and installation make the initial cost of 
the power plant about $1,800.00. Manifestly this is almost 
prohibitive, but the cost of operation adds on another inter- 
esting item for the exchange manager to worry over. We 
will assume that the alternating current ringing set is run- 
ning for twelve hours and the battery machine the other 
twelve hours. In many towns the primary power is not on 
twelve hours. The operating expense so far as the power 
plant is concerned will divide itself as follows, assuming 
power at ten cents per kilowatt hour, which is about the 
average in small towns. 


Charging machine ........... ikbawen aes er . $32.00 
Alternating current ringing set ...............0.. 20.00 
$52.00 


And this does not allow for a man’s time in tending ma- 
chines, oiling, cleaning, etc. 

Of the amount of power used by the charging set thirteen 
per cent is used by the exchange and eighty-seven per cent 
is used by the battery ringing set and the difference is more 
or less according as the battery set is run. 

From the above it is seen that it costs nearly seven times 
more to operate the battery ringing set for twelve hours 
per day per month than it does the 400 lines for twenty- 
four hours per day per month. Suppose that 60 of the 400 
lines are straight-line telephones and the rest four-party, 
divided as follows: 50 2-party, 100 3-party, and 190 
4-party. then at $2.00 per month straight line and $1.00 per 
party line telephone the revenue would be $1,280.00 per 
month. When it is remembered that manager, operators, 
trouble men, linemen, clerical help, etc., must come out of 
this, it is easily seen that the power bill is an extravagant 
item and one which cannot be overlooked in considering 
exchange equipment. Up to within a few weeks ago the 
harmonic system was not available to towns having no 
source of primary power, and too costly for many others, 
as above shown. In order to bring the harmonic system 
within the reach of ali sizes of exchanges from the smallest 
magneto to the largest common battery, the harmonic con- 
verter has been developed. This piece of apparatus as ex- 
hibited consists of four absolutely tuned vibrators, running 
at the correct frequencies. Each vibrator has its own trans- 
former, the primaries of which are wound to operate from 
the battery of any of the standard common battery systems, 
or from the direct current primary circuit, such as 110 volt 
or dry cells. The secondaries are wound to give the correct 
voltage used in the system. The transformers in the ex- 
hibit are fifty-five watts capacity, except the low frequency 
which is twenty-five watts as not so much power is used 
in ringing this bell. The transformers have been designed 
to give a very small no-load current as during the greater 
part of the night little or no work is being done ringing 
bells. To cut this power consumption down still further in 
the very small exchanges a special relay has been designed 
which operates from a local contact on the operator’s 
ringing key, and which in turn closes the primaries of the 
transformers during the time of ringing. The vibrator 
is shown in Figure 16, the transformers in Figure 17, the 
circuit connection in Figure 15, and the complete apparatus 
mounted in Figure 14, in Mr. Dean’s paper. 
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The first transformers built had two primaries to operate 
in connection with a vibrator, which changed the current 
from one to the other, but the method was abandoned on 


account of low efficiency, and increased cost of  trans- 
formers. 

The amount of power required to operate the four vi- 
brators is (.025 amperes at 23.5 volts) =.58 watts, and 
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the no-load current of all the transformers is about .275 
amperes on 22 volts (making 6.5 watts per hour) making 
a total of 85 watt hours when running light for twelve 
hours and which can be reduced by the relay to about 38 
watt hours, as against 2,961 watt hours consumed by the 
battery multicycle ringing set for the same period of time, 
or to state it another way the power taken by the machine 
is thirty-five times greater than that taken by converter 
with primaries closed. It is further to be noted that the 
ringing machine has an output of only about twenty-five 
watts per machine, or the converter above illustrated will 
handle more than twice the number of telephones with a 
very much closer regulation and a higher overload capacity 
due mainly to the various frequencies being separate units, 
while on the multievcle set the four are driven by and de- 
pend on one unit. This latter is an important feature as too 
much of an overload on the machine will drop its speed 
beyond the limit of the governor, while the only effect on 
the converter will be drop in voltage. Besides all this the 
converter takes about one-fifth the power taken by a one- 
sixth horse-power ringing machine, which is the type used 
in the very smallest exchanges. Clearly, then, the con- 
verter is adapted to the smallest as well as the largest 
exchanges. 
, Going back to the exchange of 1,200 ultimate capacity, 
we can by use of the converter effect a saving in charging 
machine, $121.91; storage batteries, $326.44; ringing ma- 
chines, $336.35. The saving on power board, wire, con- 
duit, shipping and installation, $250.00, or a total initial 
saving of $1,034.70 on the power plant installed. This is 
a saving that has actually been made in a plant recently 
installed. The cost of operation is reduced from $52.00 per 
month to $7.00, even though the smaller charging set is 
about twelve per cent lower in efficiency than the larger 
machine. A saving of over $1,000.00 in the initial cost is 
made in the 6,800 ultimate exchange mentioned in first part 
of this paper, by using harmonic converters, and it is also 
to be noted that the converter equipment is cheaper by one 
to two hundred dollars than a straight-line equipment 
would be for this plant. A multicycle set in this size plant 
will take approximately fourteen amperes from the twenty- 
efour volt battery, or 4,032 watt hours, during a run of 
twelve hours through the night, while the converter will 
take not over 85 to 100 watt hours during the same time or 
one-fortieth cf the power taken by the ringing machine. 
sesides the saving in first cost installed and the saving 
in power consumed, there is little or no attention required. 
The converter has been in operation on an exchange of over 
2.500 telephones, 75 per cent of which are four-party tele- 
phones, since the first week in January and has run almost 
continually day and night. In another town of about 500 
telephones, the cost of the entire power bill for month of 
February was $8.00, which included current taken by eight 
16-candiepower lamps; extra lights used by installers; 
two soldering irons for three days; a ninety-watt iron 
considerable of the time; the switchboard, three positions 
being operated, and the harmonic converter. Allowing for 
the losses of transformation in the battery and charging 
set, the cost of operating the converter conservatively esti- 
mated would be about 85c to $1:00, leaving the balance of 
$7.00 for liglits, soldering irons, etc. The converter is also 
working in small magnetic exchanges having but one oper- 
ator. Here the primary power is a set of dry cells usually 
two groups of seventeen dry cells in parallel. It is also 
working in other places from small twenty-four ampere 
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hours storage cells. Storage cells ‘are to be preferred if 
ready means for charging can be obtained. ° 

The field opened up by this piece of apparatus is very 
large. The high class of service rendered by the harmonic 
system by giving four-party selective service without 
grounds and all the other troubles; and eight party se- 
lective with grounds, with the other troubles eliminated, is 
just being appreciated by the exchange manager; in fact he 
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has appreciated it long ago, but could never realize his 
hopes. 

The anticipation has become a realization. The harmonic 
converter is an invention of necessity, an invention because 
there is nothing like it in existence, a necessity because hun- 
dreds of exchanges were calling for something to operate 
the four-party harmonic system, cheap in first cost and in- 
expensive to operate. ; 


DIGEST OF TELEPHONE PATENTS 


By Edward E. Clement 


821,009. Telephone Selecting Device; Watkins. This 
invention is a step by step selector system for party lines, 
and shows means whereby when any subscriber starts his 
operation he will lock out all other subscribers. The re- 
ceiver has to be removed before this can be accomplished. 
Patent unassigned. 

821,247. Telephone Support; Lehmkuhl. This is a 
telephone support of the type adapted to be secured to 
desks so that the desk set can be thrown up out of the 
way or brought down in speaking position. One-half as- 
signed to Samuel B. Shapleigh of Boston, Mass. 

821,482. Telephone System; Gorden. This is a party 
line system and employs a scheme for separating the lines 
into divisions whereby more than one conversation can be 
carried on at once. One-half assigned to James Pattersong 
of Cooper, Texas. 

821,753. Portable Telephone; Shimer. This is a desk 
set with a reel in the base to take up the slack in the con- 
ductor cord. Patent unassigned. 

821,778. Telephone Toll Box; Brisbois. This is a 
novel construction having means for recording each coin 


deposited. It can be applied to almost any telephone sys- 
tem. One-half assigned to the Turner Brass Works, of 
Chicago. 

821,800. Lockout Device for Telephones; Hastings & 
Matheny. ‘The object of this invention is to prevent sub- 


scribers other than those calling from hearing the conversa- 
tion, and to further provide means whereby any subscriber 
along the line may unlock the receiver hook of any other 
subscriber so that he may open communication with him. 
Patent unassigned. 

821,807. Multiple Switchboard for Telephone Ex-. 
changes; Kellogg. This is another one of the old type mul- 
tiple switch board circuits filed in 1891. Patent assigned 
to the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company. 

821.820. Selective Ringing and Locking Device; New- 
man. ‘This invention has a selector actuated by an armature 
which is moved through the instrumentality of a so-called 
magneto and a controlling device for locking all of the re- 
ceiver hooks of the various telephones on the line other 
than the one for which the call is made. Patent unassigned. 

821,887. Mutfer for Telephone Transmitters; Long. 
This is a muffler carried by the transmitter, having a suit- 
able mouthpiece attached thereto. It is intended to trans- 
mit the voice vibrations, but to effectually cut off outside 
sound waves. Fatent unassigned. 

821,898. Central Energy Telephone System; Taylor. 
This is a common hattery system using two main batteries 
at central which are divided, and also differentially wound 
supervisory relays. Pattent assigned to Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Company. 


821,924. Attachment for Telephones; Carpenter. This 


is a folding memorandum pad adapted to be secured to a 
desk set so that it will fold up along the standard. 
unassigned. 


Patent 


821,948. Antiseptic Telephone Mouthpiece; Merritt. 
This is a perforated plate secured over the mouthpiece when 
in use and ordinarily carried in a pocket case with sterilized 
lining. Patent unassigned. 


821,981. Telephone Switch; Brincklé. This is a switch 
employed in place of a hook switch for desk stands and 
comprises a button extending through the standard and 


controlling the contact springs. The receiver used is like 
an operator’s head telephone. Patent unassigned. 

821,992. Relay Device; Downs. This is one of the 
forms of relay used by the North Electric Company. It 
has a return bar for the magnet upon which the contact 
springs are secured at one end, and at the other end the 
armature which has a roller engagement with the operating 
spring of the set. Patent assigned to the North Electric 
Company. 

822,193. Relay Device; Downs. This is a device for 
attaching the enclosing shell over the relay which comprises 
a stud projecting from the core of the relay engaging a 
nut loosely carried by the front of the shell. Patent as- 
signed to the North Electric Company. 

822,464. Enclosing Case for Telephone Sets; McBerty. 
This is a portable telephone set which has a trough located 
below and separated from the generator compartment, adapt- 
ed to carry the combined receiver and transmitter. Patent 
assigned to the Western Electric Company. 

822,466. Signaling System for Party Telephone Lines; 
McQuarrie. In this system each subscriber is provided with 
a distinctive signaling device, and associated with the link 
conductors of the operator’s set is a signal receiving device 
whereby the operator is informed which one of the sub- 
stations is calling for connection. The object of the inven- 
tion is to provide means for registering the call against the 
calling subscriber. Patent assigned to the Western Electric 


Company. 
822,470. Telephone Transmitter and Order Phone Re- 
ceiver; Pape. This device is adapted especially for 


wireless telephony, marine and field signal service, and has 
a transmitter with two carbon buttons connected to the 
speaking diaphragm. Patent unassigned. 

822,590. Distributing Board; Dommerque. This inven- 
tion contemplates a frame which is applicable for connect- 
ing both underground and aerial systems with the switch- 
board, and has means whereby the uprights of one part may 
be removed and replaced by uprights of a different form 
without disturbing the rigidity of the frame as a whole. Pat- 
ent assigned to the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 


pany. 

822,611. Multiple Switchboard for Telephone Ex- 
changes; Kellogg. This is another one of the old-tvpe of 
multiple switchboard svstems filed by Mr. Kellogg in 18932. 
Patent assigned to the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 
pany. 

822.715. Bell Box: Beyland. This is a ringer set hav- 
ing a terminal rack and ringer held upon a yoke contained 
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within a drawn metal box which has a cover in the back, 
and a covered opening.in the front, affording access to the 
terminal rack and the other parts. Patent assigned to the 
Dean Electric Company. 

822,719. Telephone Call Meter; Bradshaw. This a reg- 
istering device adapted to be secured to a desk set. It has 
an operating connection with the hook lever so that as the 
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receiver is removed the call is registered. Patent unas- 
signed. 

822,888. Visual Signal Receiving System; Faller. This 
is the signal wiring scheme for a semi-automatic system, in 
which a pair of selecting switches lights a particular lamp by 
making cross-connections to a particular ten and a particular 
unit wire. Patent unassigned. 


DECISIONS AFFECTING TELEPHONY 


By Gilbert 


RIGHTS OF COMPANIES ON NEW YORK STREETS. 


VIERY instructive case setting forth the respective 
A rights and liabilities of abutting property owners 

and telephone companies in relation to the above 
matters has recently been decided by the appellate division 
of the supreme court, fourth department. Eliza W. Os- 
borne is the owner of considerable vacant property in the 
city of Auburn. The Auburn Telephone Company found 
it necessary to erect a line of poles and wires in front of 
certain of this property, and proceeded with the work 
along Fitch avenue so far as to dig holes for the poles. 
These were as promptly filled up by the employes of Mrs. 
Osborne. Subsequently, the company succeeded in erect- 
ing the poles, when they were cut down by the owner. An 
action was thereupon instituted to restrain the company 
from erecting its poles, and in this way the matter finally 
reached the above court, which said in part: “The defend- 
ant derived the right to the use of the streets from the legis- 
lature, subject to reasonable control and regulation by the 
municipal authorities. * * * It was therefore lawfully 
in the streets and not subject to the plaintiff's interference 
simply because in the necessary development of its busi- 
ness it happened to erect poles contiguous to her premises. 
The right to the use of the street, however, is entirely inde- 
pendent of the question of the plaintiff's claim to compen- 
sation for any damages which may have resulted to her 
property by the construction of defendant's lines. There 
has been much discussion of this subject by the courts, and 
no clear, well defined rule seems to have been reached. In 
Fels vs. American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 38 
N. E., 202, the plaintiff owned a farm; his title extending 
to the center of the highway. The defendant erected its 
poles along the road in front of these premises without hav- 
ing compensated the plaintiff or commenced proceedings 
for condemnation of the land. A recovery was had, the 
court being particular to place its decision upon the ground 
that the highway was in a country community and pointedly 
disclaimed any purpose of extending it to a street in a city. 
The distinction between this urban and rural use is also 
recognized in Palmer vs. Larchmont Electric Company, 52 
N. E., 1092. In Castle vs. Bell Telephone Company, 63 
N. Y. S., 482, the common council of the city of Rochester 
authorized the defendant to place its wires beneath the sur- 
face of Oxford street in that city. The plaintiff owned prem- 
ises fronting on the street, extending to the center, and 
commenced an action to restrain the defendant from tear- 
ing up the street and locating the wires as directed. This 
court held that the use of the street contemplated did not 
impose any additional burden upon it and the abutting own- 
er was not entitled to compensation.” It was also said that 
there was no case within the knowledge of the writer of 
the opinion, holding that compensation will not be awarded 
abutting owners for any substantial reduction in the value 
of the premises caused by the cutting or trimming of adja- 


cent trees. Plainly under the above ruling telephone com- 


panies in New York state, having first procured proper 


W. Hand 

municipal sanction, may proceed with the erection of poles 
and wires in front of private property in municipalities 
without securing the authority of the owner, but this rule 
has the limitation that companies so doing are liable to the 
owner in damages for any special injury occasioned by the 
erection of the poles or wires. 

P Osborne v. Auburn Telephone Company, 97 N. VY. Supp. 
74. 





WRONGFUL CUTTING OFF TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 

The Cumberland Telegraph & Telephone Company was 
recently the defendant in a suit brought by one C. C. Bar- 
ton, who alleged that at the request of the company he had 
strung wires and placed pcles for this purpose, and under 
a verbal contract had entered into an agreement with the 
company that it furnish him telephone service at a stipu- 
lated rental. He further alleged that without warning or 
notice to him the company had discontinued this service. 
He brought suit and asked for damages in tort, that is, for 
remuneration for the wrong alleged to have been done him, 
claiming that he had been greatly injured outside of the 
mere breach of contract; that the company had committed 
a trespass, had suddenly “destroyed a property” right for 
which he was entitled to damages. The supreme court in 
disposing of the case said: “A party to a contract can 
refuse to continue performance of an unexpired contract 
and take his chances in an action ex contractu that he will 
not be made liable in damages. On the other hand, a party 
to a contract cannot put an end to a contract by a sudden 
malicious destruction of the property by committing a tres- 
pass, as alleged here, without taking the chantes of an 
action ex delicto for damages.” The court accordingly held 
that if Barton could make a sufficient showing along the 
lines of his allegation, the company would be liable in dam- 
ages outside of the breach of contract for removing his tele- 
phone. The case was sent back for trial on the merits. 

Barton v. Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
40 Southern 590. 


COMPANY HAD NO NOTICE, HENCE NO LIABILITY. 


A Kentucky case recently decided by the court of appeals 
contained the following facts: George R. Martin was a 
lineman in the employ of the Citizens’ General Electric 
Company and was directed to put a cross-arm on a certain 
pole which stood very near another pole belonging to an 
electric light company. Having ascended one of the poles, 
he proceeded to his task and stood with one foot on the 
wire of the electric light company, and in some manner 
got his hand on an overhead wire belonging to the Amer- 
ican District Telegraph Company. The lower court in- 
structed the jury that there was no liability on the part 
of either of the companies for the accident. The higher 
court in approving this decision said: “The proof was 
undisputed that the wire of the telegraph company was 
charged with only a few volts of electricity, and that it 
was in itself entirely harmless. It is said that perhaps this 
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wire had been crossed somewhere with some other wire, 
and had thus become charged with a deadly current of 
electricity. But this is pure speculation, and there is noth- 
ing in the record to show that the telegraph company knew, 
or had any reason to suppose, that there was any danger 
in its wire. Its wire being harmless in itself, the telegraph 
company would not be responsible to a stranger if he was 
hurt by touching it when the wire had become charged 
with electricity without its knowledge, or anything in the 
circumstances to put it on notice of the danger.” The de- 
cision exonerated all three defendants from liability, and 
further held that the plaintiff himself was guilty of con- 
tributory negligence in stepping on the wire of the electric 
light company, which in itself was a bar to his recovering 
damages. 

Martin v. Citizens’ General Electric Company, 92 S. W. 
546. 





SERVANT AWARE OF DANGER—COMPANY NOT LIABLE. 

In a personal injury case in Massachusetts a lineman was 
injured as a result of a fall occasioned by a loose spike in a 
pole giving way. He claimed that the company was negli- 
gent in not having furnished a newer and better appli- 
ance, but in his testimony he said that “steps getting loose 
was not an infrequent occurrence during my employment,” 
and “I would tell a step was loose by the feeling of it when 
I took hold of it, I supnose.” The plaintiff further admit- 
ted that he knew that driven spikes were in the poles in 
some places. He further testified that part of his duties 
was to go around and look for places needing repairs, and 
that he was furnished with a blank on which one of the 
headings was: “The following repairs are needed on the 
circuit.’ Under these circumstances the supreme judicial 
court held there was no liability even if there was some 
more modern kind of spike, in as much as plaintiff him- 
self had not observed a degree of care proportionate to his 
experience and knowledge of the danger. 

Little v. Hyde Park Electric Light Company, 77 N. E. 
716. 

WHAT IS DUE CARE IN USE OF ELECTRICITY. 

Two cases have recently been decided in which definitions 
have been given of what is to be considered tu be a sufh- 
cient compliance with the obligations to observe due care in 
respect to the use of electricity. In the case of Fisher v. 
City of Newbern, 53 S. W. 344, decided by the North Caro- 
lina supreme court, the following language was used: 
“Negligence is the failure to observe, for the protection of 
the interests of another person, that degree of care, pre- 
caution and vigilance which the circumstances justly de- 
mand, whereby such other person suffers injury. 

The duty imposed upon persons and corporations maintain- 
ing wires charged with electricity, upon the public streets 
and highways, to exercise a high degree of care for the 
protection of persons using such highways, is imperative. 
The defendant insists that the wire, with which the plain- 
tiff’s intestate came in contact causing his death, was 
charged with a current of only 110 volts, and could not 
produce death. He was mistaken either as to the voltage 
or its effects upon a human body. The man either touched 
it, as contended by the defendant, or stepped on it, as con- 
tended by the plaintiff and as found by the jury, and was 
instantly killed. Persons controling so dangerous and sub- 
tle an agency as electricity must not be permitted to theorize 
in regard to its probable effects, or speculate upon the 
chances of results affecting human life. The wires must 
be either insulated or placed bevond the danger line of con- 
tact with human beings using the public streets in a lawful 
way.” The other case referred to was decided by the Wis- 
consin Supreme court, entitled Wilbert v. F. Zurheide Brick 
Co. et al., 106 N. W. 108, in which the facts were briefly 
as follows: One Hugo Wilbert was killed as a result of 


an electric current being conveyed from an electric light 
wire through a defective insulator to a span wire and thence 
by a piece of hanging wire to the decedent. It was alleged 
that the defendant was negligent in providing poor insula- 
tion and in not apprehending the fact of the proximity of 
the dangling wire. The court said in discussing the subject 
of reasonable care: “It is also contended that there is no 
basis for the jury’s finding that defendant in the exercise 
of reasonable care ought to have discovered the dangers 
which caused Wilbert’s death, and to have removed them 
before the accident, upon the ground that the existence of 
the tree wire was an intervention not within the reasonable 
apprehension in the ordinary course of events. If the ex- 
istence of the tree wire was not within the field of reason- 
able apprehension, then appellant’s contention is well found- 
ed, for it cannot be charged with negligence respecting the 
existence of a condition not reasonably to he anticipated in 
the course of events. The question, therefore, is whether 
under the facts and circumstances proven, the existence of 
this tree wire was an intervention such as appellant should 
reasonably have apprehended as likely to exist. To say 
that a condition is reasonably to be apprehended does not 
imply that the exact condition preven as to the erection 
of this tree wire was to have been expressly contemplated 
but it implies that a dangerous condition, in the nature of 
this one, was likely to arise in connection with the conduct 
of appellant’s business. The danger incident to the use 
of electricity is imminent and lurking in character and a 
high degree of watchfulness for the prevention of acci- 
dents is imposed on persons handling it. This court re- 
ferring to the care required of those handling electricity and 
the lurking danger to one coming in contact with live wires 
stated, in Nagle 1. Hake, tot N. W. 409, ‘from the fact 
of these known dangers . . . one must necessarily be 
charged with a higher degree of caution and diligence than 
one who is dealing with sticks and stones which cannot 
convey such a concealed death stroke. The watchfulness 
needed to prevent accidents should take into account the 
cts of strangers and the public generally.’ ”’ 


PROTECTION OF EMPLOYES. 


A personal injury case in Oregon recently disposed of 
by the supreme court contains a discussion of the above 
propositions and omitting the facts which to relate here 
would serve no good purpose, the following statement of 
the law from the decision will be readily understood: “But 
it is argued that it was the duty of the defendant to pro- 
mulgate and enforce rules and regulations governing the 
matter of attaching the hooks or supports to the cable 
and providing the distances they should be apart. When 
the business in which the master is engaged is complicated 
or dangerous, or where the employes work in different de- 
partments or at different sorts of work, and the safety of 
one depends upon the performance of the duties of an- 
other at stated times or in a particular manner, it is the 
duty of the master to provide and enforce suitable rules 
and regulations governing their conduct and that of the 
business. But where the duties to be performed 
by the servant are simple and the appliances easily under- 
stood, rules are not required.” On the question of the mas- 
ter’s duty to furnish safe appliances it was said that while 
the master is bound to use due care to provide suitable and 
safe materials, he is not bound to provide the latest and 
most improved, and is not guilty of negligence where he 
provides appliances which are safe and sufficient when 
properly used. 

Blust v. Pacific States Telephone Company. 





A Columbus, Indiana, woman, who is a spiritualist, has 
asked that a telephone be installed at her husband’s grave. 
She believes that with a telephone there the spirit of the 
dead one will answer when she rings up. 





























erating companies of the northwest is located at 

Grand Forks, North Dakota. A _ franchise was 
granted the Grand l‘orks Telephone Company three years 
ago, and the company began service February 28, 1905, 
with tour hundred subscribers, which has been increased 
to over a thousand at the present time. The apparatus 
installed consists of one Stromberg-Carlson lamp line sig- 
nal, relay multiple, central energy switchboard of 3,000-line 
capaciiy. Jt is equipped for the immediate operation of 
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Main Switchboard, 


twenty generator call lines, ten local trunk equipments and 
&40 central energy subscriber line equipments. This equip- 
ment is distributed over eight operators’ positions, 120 
lines being assigned te each operator's position. 

The switchboard consists of four sections of three oper- 
ators’ positions each, of a 6-panel type in the muttiple, 
trunk and answering jack space, arranged as follows: 

The first position of the first section is equipped as a 
multiple annex position. The second and third positions of 
the first section are reserved for generator call line equip- 
ments. The first, second and third positions of each of 
the second and third sections, likewise the first position of 
the fourth section, are each wired and equipped complete 
for central energy line equipments, making a total of 840 
line equipments. 

The second and third positions of the fourth section are 
equipped as multiple annex positions. The kevboards of 
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these positions are fully drilled, but no keyboard or answer- 
ing jack equipment is installed therein at the present time. 

The second and third positions of the first section are 
wired for an ultimate of forty generator call line equip- 
ments, the third position only being equipped at the pres- 
ent time with two line equipments, each consisting of 1,000 
ohm tubular drop with associated double cut-off jack. 

The keyboards of these two positions are each drilled 
for ten pairs of combination generator call to generator 
call and generator call to central energy cord pairs, also 





North Dakota. 


drilled for five plug ended trunks. The keyboard of the 
third position is equipped with ten pairs of cords, the last 
two pairs of cords being further equipped with high wound 
repeating coils and controlling keys and three local trunks. 

Each pair of cords consists of a pair of plugs, cords and 
weights, a selector key, double ringing and listening, 4- 
party indicating key, generator call clearing out relay, with 
associated lamp on the magneto end, Sandwich repeating 
coil, and single lamp supervisory signal on the central en- 
ergy cord end, together with associated apparatus. 

When the selector key is in the normal position, the cord 
pair is arranged for connecting generator call with gen- 
erator call lines, utilizing the generator call clearing out 
relay with associated supervisory lamp together with the 4- 
party line ringing, listening and ring back key. 

On those cord pairs equipped with high wound repeat- 
ing coils the selector kev may he thrown in the back posi- 
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tion for cutting in the high wound repeating coil, using 
the cord pair for connecting generator call to generator call 
lines. When the selector key is thrown in the forward po- 
sition, the cord pair is used for connecting generator call 
to central energy lines, the back plug for connecting the 
generator call lines, and the front plug for connecting with 
the central energy lines. The clearing out generator call 
lamp is used on the generator call cord end and the single 
lamp central energy relay on the central energy cord end. 
A busy test is provided for testing on the central energy 
multiple lines. 

This position is provided with a complete operator’s 
equipment, night bell, night bell switch, line call ringing 
supervisory pilot lamp and a strip of 5 order wire keys. A 
switching key is provided for switching this position, so 
as to enable the operator on the adjoining central energy 
position to have complete operation of both positions, when 
so desired. Provision is also made in the generator call 
position for a switching key. 

The board is wired complete for 4-party line selective 
signal service. Each line equipment is so wired that any 
line may be used for party line service. The cord equip- 
ment is provided with individual indicating 4-partyv line 
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for 3,000 lines in each section of three operators’ positions, 
distributed in six panels. Immediately below the multiple 
jacks space is provided for installing out-going trunk jacks, 
when necessary. The capacity of the space is for 120 lines, 
mounting the jacks in strips of twenty. 

Immediately below the trunk line space is mounted the 
lamp line signals and answering jacks in strips of ten, 
providing answering jack space in each position for an ulti- 
mate of 160 lines. 

All the answering spring jacks are mounted in conjunc- 
tion with the lamp line signals, the lamps being mounted 
immediately above the corresponding jacks. 

The lamps are mounted on strips of ten, each lamp placed 
so as to correspond with the answering jack, and so ar- 
ranged that any lamp may be easily and quickly removed 
or replaced. Interchangeable lamp caps are provided for 
each subscriber line and so arranged that they can be readily 
changed, whenever cross connections of the lines are made 
on the intermediate distributing frame. 


Each pair of central energy cords are provided with two 
supervisory signals, so wired as to indicate when a called 
subscriber has hung up and the other subscriber is wait- 
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Power Apparatus, Grand Forks Telephone Company, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


keys, including generator call cord equipment on the annex 
position. The party line keys are wired to terminals at the 
base of the individual operator’s position, for the operation 
of a 2-frequency party line system. 

Each keybeard of each equipped regular operator's posi- 
tion is equipped with fifteen pairs of connecting cords, 
double lamp supervisory signals, individual 4-party line in- 
dicating ringing and listening keys with associated cord 
apparatus. Each keyboard is likewise equipped with a 
strip of five order wire keys with provision for five more. 

Each equipped regular operator’s position is equipped 
with three supervisory pilot lamps mounted in the bar im- 
mediately below the answering jacks, one to indicate calls 
coming in on their respective positions, one to indicate dis- 
connections on cord circuits, and one ringing supervisory 
pilot lamp to light in their respective positions when the 
operator rings on subscriber lines. The line call and dis- 
connect pilot lamps are wired into the night bell circuit and 
controlled by the night bell switch. , 

A night bell equipment with a controlling switch is pro- 
vided with each operator’s position on the main switch- 
board, including generator call position, to operate when- 
ever a call comes in on any position, also to be operated 
in connection with the disconnect pilot lamps on the posi- 
tions so equipped. 

In the upper part of the face of the relay multiple board 
are mounted the multiple line jacks providing a capacity 


ing, and when both subscribers are hung up and the lines 
are to be disconnected. 

These supervisory signals are fitted to make perfect con- 
nections with their bases or jacks, both electrically and 
mechanically. They are so mounted as to be readily acces- 
sible and arranged so that any lamp may be quickly re- 
moved or replaced. 

A busy test is provided so as to definitely indicate to 
the operator when a line with which connection is desired 
is in service at any other section of the switchboard. This 
test operates as follows: When the tip of the calling plug 
is placed on the rim of the jack of the busy line, the oper- 
ator receives a click in her head receiver. The busy test 
is so arranged that the busy subscriber will not get a strong 
or objectionable click. 

The charging apparatus consists of one Roth Bros. type 
2-S twin motor generator, motor to operate on direct cur- 
rent power circuit of 110 volts, the generator having an 
output of 30 amperes. The ringing apparatus consists 
of one Roth Bros. one-quarter type thirty and_ sixty 
cycle ringing dynamotor designed to operate on forty volts 
storage battery. The twin set of ringing generators are 
provided, one ringer with an output of double cycles of 100 
and 110 volts and the second generator an output of a 100 
volts alternating at 60 cycles. The operating switchboard 
and power equipment are shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. 











electrica: engineering is the extraordinary growth in 

telephone service throughout the entire world. Sub- 
sequent to the year 1860 when Ries invented his musical 
telephone, it was thought that no further approach toward 
articulate speech could be made. ‘The possibilities attend- 
ing the use of loose contracts, at that time the most dreaded 
enemy of the electrical engineer, had not been foreseen, and 
the conclusion was generally arrived at that it would be im- 
possible to devise a transmitter free from the defects of 
causing actual breaks in the continuity, so as to admit of the 
delicate curves necessary for the transmission of articulate 
speech, 

The work of Bell and others and the development of the 
modern insulated paper cable led to the adoption of the one 
main factor in satisfactory telephone work: the use of 
well-insulated metallic circuits constructed so as to be free 
from cross-talk. 

The determination of the distance over which telephonic 
speech is possible, in various types of telephone service, is a 
question of the greatest practical and theoretical interest and 
is one that has received much careful consideration. The 
theoretical investigations of Clerk Maxwell, Kelvin, Camp- 
bell, Pupin and others have done much to elucidate the 
problem under consideration, and we are now fairly well 
acquainted with the various factors that govern and limit 
the range of possible speech, and the methods by which these 
limits can be extended under favorable conditions, such, for 
example, as the partial neutralization of the effects of static 
capacity by the addition of self induction. Self induction 
and capacity play such important parts in the question of 
long-distance speech transmission and are as a rule so little 
understood among telephone workers, that I believe a little 
digression from the actual work in hand, for their consider- 
ation is permissible. 

We know that an electric current flowing through a con- 
ductor sets up a field of force about it throughout the entire 
length. If the current is maintained at a constant value and 
in the same direction, the field of force about the conductor 
will not change. If, however, the current fluctuates, the 
field will become more intense and expand while the current 
strength is increasing and will contract and become less in- 
tense with a decreasing current. If the current change 
direction, the existing field of force is entirely destroyed and 
built up in an opposite direction at every such change. If 
two wires are wound in parallel coils, the lines of the field 
of force set up by the coil carrying the current will cut many 
turns of the other, thus inducing an electromotive force in 
each turn. From this it is evident that in a coil of wire 
carrving a current, each turn of the coil is surrounded by a 
field of force and that each turn must therefore lie more 
or less within the field of force of all the other turns. Each 
turn, therefore, will have an inductive action upon all the 
other turns when the current through the coil is varying. 

In view of the fact, already stated, that a decreasing cur- 
rent induces an electromotive force tending to produce a 
current in the same direction as that already flowing, and an 
increasing current has the opposite effect, it follows that the 
general effect of self induction is to prevent any changes in 
current from taking place in the circuit. This accounts for 
the fact that cols of wire, such as ringer coils with heavy 
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iron cores, tend to so greatly reduce the flow of voice cur- 
rent through them. 

It is quite evident that in circuits subject to rapidly fluc- 
tuating electromotive forces and containing self induction 
that the tendency of self induction to prevent changes in 
the current to lag slightly behind the electromotive force 
producing it. We know that the electromotive force of self 
induction is a maximum when the current producing it is 
changing most rapidly and is zero when the current is not 
changing at all. The maximum rate of change of the flow- 
ing current occurs when the current is pass'ng through zero 
and its minimum rate is when the crest uf the wave is 
reached. It therefore follows that the electromotive force 
of self induction is a maximum when the current in the cir- 
cuit is zero and is zero when the current is a maximum. 
This indicates a phase difference of ninety degrees which we 
have seen is lagging rather than leading. We may therefore 
say that where the electromotive force impressed upon a cir- 
cuit varies according to the law of sines, the electromotive 
force produced by self induction lags by a quarter of a phase 
or ninety degrees behind the current flowing in the circuit. 


A current flowing in a circuit in which self induction is 
present has to overcome not only the ohmic resistance but 
also the electromotive force of self induction. These two 
resistances are called the impedance or apparent resistance. 
From the foregoing, it is evident that the greater the self 
induction of the circuit, the greater will be the apparent re- 
sistance or impedance, and consequently the smaller will be 
the current flowing. In other words, self induction tends to 
weed out the higher overtones in preference to the lower 
ones or fundamentals and thus render speech indistinct as 
well as to reduce its volume. 

We know that when we have two conducting bodies sep- 
arated by a non-conducting body, we obtain what is known 
as a condenser and the medium used for separation is called 
a dielectric. The specific inductive capacity of the dielectric 
is a measure of that quality which enables the dielectric to 
hold a charge between the two conductors. 


Specific inductive capacity is a very important considera- 


tion in the construction of cables for telephone purposes and 
as it is desirable to reduce the capacity of.the wires of a 
cable to as low a degree as possible, especially in cable for 
long-distance transmission, the dielectric used should ap- 
proach as nearly as possible the specific inductive capacity 
of air which is taken as a standard, and which has a lower 
specific inductive capacity than any other substance with the 
possible exception of one or two elemental gases. 

It is thus seen that every telephone line possesses electro- 
static capacity since it has the power to act as a condenser. 
Capacity such as this is termed distributed capacity to dis- 
tinguish it from the capacity of a condenser which might be 
termed local capacity. 

The effect of a condenser bridged across an alternating 
current circuit is to absorb a portion of the current as the 
electromotive force across its terminals increases and to 
give it back to the line as the electromotive force decreases. 
Let us consider such a circuit when the electromotive force 
begins to rise. The electromotive force at the condenser 
terminals will rise causing current to flow into the con- 
denser. When the electromotive force of the current reaches 
a maximum the condenser terminals will be at a maximum 
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and, for an instant, cease to change as the electromotive 
force in the line is not changing and the condenser is fully 
charged, or in other words the condenser current is zero. 
As the electromotive force of the line decreases the flow of 
current from the condenser reaches a maximum when the 
line current is changing most rapidly which is in passing 
through zero, From this it will be seen that the condenser 
current is zero when the electromotive force in the line is a 
maximum; and is a maximum when the electromotive force 
in the line is zero. This indicates a phase difference of a 
quarter of a cycle or ninety degrees. A consideration of the 
flow of the current throughout the entire cycle shows the 
phase difference to be in advance of the changes in the line 
current or of a leading nature. 

We have already seen that the capacity of a line is known 
as distributed capacity and we know that the quantity of 
electricity that flows through a circuit depends upon the 
strength of the current and the time that it is allowed to 
flow. If sufficient time is not allowed, the current at the 
distant end of the line will not reach its maximum and, in 
fact, may not rise practically above zero. If, therefore, the 
electromotive force of the source is reversed before sufficient 
current has time to pass through the line to charge it as a 
condenser, the current will not reach its full value at the 
distant end of the line. It may begin to build up in the 
opposite direction and again be stopped on account of in- 
sufficient time to reach the value in that direction. 

The time in which the current in such a circuit requires 
to reach a definite portion of its maximum value at the dis- 
tant end is called the time constant. If the time constant is 
larger than the time represented by one alteration, the cur- 
rent will not reach its value at the distant end of the line 
and there will be a consequent impairment in transmission. 

Capacity, however, acts in another way to alter the form 
of a sine wave as the angle of advance for the higher fre- 
quencies is greater than that for the lower, and therefore the 
waves of different frequencies are shifted with respect to 
their phase relation. 

Since it has been shown that the electromotive force of 
self induction lags ninety degrees behind the active electro- 
motive force and that the electromotive force due to capac- 
ity is ninety degrees in advance, it is not difficult to conceive 
that by properly proportioning the capacity and self induc- 
tion of a circuit, the electromotive force and self induction 
may be made to neutralize that of capacity. 

As preliminary to the determination of the limits of 
speech, it is necessary to ascertain the degree of volume and 
articulation; or, in other words, the conditions which may 
be accepted as satisfactory, and further, to establish stand- 
ard circuits with well-known constants of resistance, induc- 
tion and capacity, to which all lines may be reduced either 
by calculation or experiment, preferably both. The human 
element or personal equation largely affects the result. It 
may be said that the limits of error in calculation whether 
the empirical or more accurate formule be used, are less 
than the limits of variation in practice and that there must 
always be a considerable factor of safety to ensure satisfac- 
tory inter-communication. 

Telephone administrations have carefully considered what 
are the extreme limits of effective commercial speech and 
each has adopted its own range. This limit necessitates the 
recognition of two factors in an exchange where trunking is 
employed, the limiting allowable trunk length and the re- 
sistance of subscribers’ loops. It is obvious that in an ex- 
change with one central office the subscriber’s loop only 
must be considered. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the conditions maintaining in toll lines is identical to 
inter-office trunk lines. 

Because of the lack of commercial instruments to meas- 
ure the volume of speech the standards have become to. be 
expressed in so many miles of cable of certain gauges. As 
an example. the Bell companies’ standards of transmission 
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are measured or defined as the transinission between two 
common battery stations with zero ohm loops connected 
through two No. 25 repeating coils, the repeating coils being 
separated by a definite length of nineteen gauge B. & S. 
cable of .o60 microfarad capacity, eighty-eight ohms per 
loop mile, the voltage of the battery to be twenty-four volts. 

There are two methods of determining the limits of speech 
over various types of telephone circuits. The first is the 
application of Pupin’s formula and the second a direct com- 
parison of all existing types of line with the standard cable. 


That we may be familiar with both methods, I might say 
that the British postoffice conducted a lengthy series of ex- 
periments about two years ago to enable it to rate its cables 
and also investigated the problem of telephonic transmis- 
sion by means of the oscillograph. This instrument was em- 
ployed for observing simultaneously the curves due to the 
action of the induction coil at the transmitting end and the 
corresponding curves at the receiving end of the circuit. A 
number of letters, both vowels and consonants, were rapidly 
spoken into the transmitter, and the respective initial and re- 
ceived curves recorded in the usual manner. The curves 
obtained show that over short distances there is no appre- 
ciable change in their shape, but when the longer lengths 
of cable are introduced, the difference of amplitude is most 
marked alihough the shapes of the two curves bear a sub- 
stantial resemblance. Curves plotted from the readings 
taken show that on short lengths the effects of self induction 
predominates largely over capacity. As the length of the 
circuit increases, however, the curve first rises but as the 
effects of capacity increase more rapidly than the induct- 
ance, the curve reverses and falls. 


The application of Pupin’s formula is what is known as 
loading and because of its adoption and development by the 
Bell companies, is more widely known than any of the other 
methods employing essentially the same principles. Be- 
cause of the high degree of development reached in the 
Pupin coil and its successful adaptation to commercial work, 
we will consider it as representative of the second method. 

In every problem affecting transmission of telephone 
waves over a line, there are two factors to be considered, 
the attenuation or loss due to resistance of the wire and the 
distortion of the wave, which we have already seen is due 
to inductance and capacity. It is therefore essential that we 
keep the loss of energy upon the line a minimum and trans- 
mit the voice waves without unequal relative impairment 
The introduction of lumped inductance in the form of load- 
ing coils upon a telephone line tends to increase the dis- 
tortion by the unequal reflection of the component waves of 
different periodicities and by the possible unequal attenua- 
tion of the several waves passing through the coils. 

The mathematical work of both Pupin and Campbell 
showed that if several loading coils lay within a wave length 
of any particular loaded circuit and the coils themselves 
were theoretically perfect, the circuit would be distortion- 
less. The spacing of coils upon a circuit in practice depends 
simply on the determination of the highest periodicities that 
should be retained in the telephone waves in order to main- 
tain the character of the waves unimpaired. 

In studying the spacing of loading coils upon a circuit it 
has been found convenient to consider the number of coils 
which would be passed by a wave front on each particular 
circuit in a unit of time or one second. This would seem 
to indicate a lack of importance of the overtones of very 
high periodicity in the successful transmission of speech. It 
can therefore be said that the distortion due to reflection 
losses in a loaded circuit can be neglected provided the coils 
are so spaced as to give seven thousand coils per second. and 
that this spacing is uniform throughout the line. 

To entirely eliminate the distortion in a loading coil it is 
necessary to have it so designed that the effective resistance 
of the coil to all essential periodicities of the telephone waves 
shall be the same. Such a coil is theoretical and cannot be 
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maintained at all times on cable circuits renders it possible 
to introduce loading coils upon circuits without danger of 


obtained in practice. A loading coil is primarily one so 
designed as to provide a required amount of inductance and 
must of necessity consist of a large number of turns of wire. 
Moreover that we may prevent attenuation, it is imperative 
that the resistance of the coil be kept as low as possible. To 
make the resistance of the coil low, the wires should be cop- 
per Of large size and the number of turns should be kept 
small. A reduction of turns can, other things being equal, 
be most easily obtained by the use of an iron core for the 
coil. If the coil be wholly of copper, the effective resistance 
will differ from the actual resistance by an amount corre- 
sponding to the eddy current losses. 
we will have in addition to the eddy current losses in the 
copper, the eddy current losses in the core and the loss due 
to hysteresis which will greatly increase the effective re- 
sistance. It is therefore evident that the difference between 
the resistance and the effective resistance and in consequence 
the lesser amount of distortion at telephone periodicities 
favors the copper coil. 

Practical and commercial reasons demand an iron cored 
coil provided such a coil can be so designed that its use in 
telephone circuits will not be productive of appreciable dis- 
tortion. A long series of experiments were conducted hav- 
ing this object in view and the results were such that they 
were considered as demonstrating conclusively the possibil- 
ity of the commercial use of loading coils having iron cores. 

In practice, the size and cost of loading coils are factors 
requiring serious consideration since the conditions met with 
in aerial and underground distribution are radically different. 
In loaded aerial lines, such uniform success has not been 
achieved as in underground trunk lines where the effect of 
weather, temperature or seasons is not apparent. In fagt the 
condition of the atmosphere has been found seriously to 
change the effectiveness of loading so that it is yet an un- 
settled question whether loading is a commercial success 
upon open copper wires. At best, there is not the same im- 
provement in the quality of transmission on the loaded aerial 
circuits as compared with its unloaded condition as is true 
in cables. In the case of cables there is a distinct improve- 
ment in the quality of transmission produced by the intro- 
duction of loading coils, the voice of the speaker being re- 
ceived more distinctly. The high insulation which can be 
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materially augmenting the leakage losses. The marked re- 
duction in attenuation, the improvement in quality of trans- 
mission and the ease with which inductance coils can be 
placed in cables without introducing other injurious factors 
such as cross talk, renders the use of loaded cable circuits 
especially attractive. 

There is just one more point in connection with this sub- 
ject to which I desire to direct your attention and that is 
reflection. In the terminal apparatus at present used in 
telephony or where there is a condition of non-uniformity in 
the condition of the line, the telephone waves suffer a retlec- 
tion. This reflection is particularly pronounced at the point 
where an unloaded section of line is connected to a loaded 
section. The amount of reflection is greater the greater the 
divergence from homogeneity; that is, a section having a 
large inductance per mile when connected with a non- 
loaded section exerts a larger reflective action than one 
having a small inductance per mile. 

In practice, the effect of reflection is of very considerable 
importance, particularly where the loaded section is not rela- 
tively long. Theoretically these reflection losses may be 
eliminated by the use of a perfect transformer introduced at 
every point of non-uniformity in the line. If such a trans- 
former could actually be made, the introduction into com- 
mercial circuits is open to practical objections and as a sub- 
stitute, its equivalent in the shape of a series of coils of vary- 
ing inductance has been employed. This is known as a ter- 
minal taper. The arrangement of the coils constituting the 
taper is such that a coil having an inductance somewhat 
less than those used on the loaded section is placed nearest 
the loaded line and in like order down to the coils of small- 
est inductance which is placed nearest the unloaded section. 

The spacing of the coils in the taper corresponds to that of 
the coils in the line of which it is to form the terminal. The 
spacing of loading coils upon any circuit is divided into three 
classes, heavy loading with coils spaced three-quarters to one 
and one-quarter miles, medium loading with coils one and 
one-quarter to one and three-quarters miles and light load- 
ing with coils spaced one and three-quarters to two and one- 
half miles. 


A CENTRAL ENERGY LOCKOUT 


By Roy E. Noble 


ice has served to emphasize the necessity for a cen- 
tral energy lockout device. 

There is no doubt but that the party line has come to 
stay, as it is apparently the only solution of the cheap rate 
problem, and the necessity of the lockout is unquestion- 
able. I have in mind one instance in a large city in which 
a series of exhaustive tests were made on a four party line 
system, using selective ringing, in which it was found that 
a third party was “listening in” in 25 per cent of the 
connections, and in a smaller place the percentage would 
probably be greater. It was with the object in view of 
eliminating the above and other objectionable conditions 
that the writer has designed the following described lockout 
device: 

While the original papers filed in the patent office call for 
a compound wound coi! with a shunt around the receiver, 
actual practice has demonstrated the device substantially 
as described below to be efficient and reliable, and these 
features are not used, as it is very desirable that no extra 
windings or contacts be introduced into the talking circuit, 
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and that the device as a whole be as simple as possible. 
It is unique among lockouts in the fact that it is entirely 
automatic in action and requires no move on the part of 
either the operator or subscriber. 

To understand this device, it is first necessary to consider 
the great difference in the voltage across the terminals of 
the subscribers set before and after the talking circuit has 
been closed by the removal of the receiver from the switch 
hook. In a forty-five volt system, with the receiver on the 
hook and no current flowing, the actual potential across 
the terminals L* and L* would be the full forty-five volts 
regardless of the length or resistance of the line. Upon 
the removal of the recciver from the hook the talking cir- 
cuit would be closed and in consequence of drawing a com- 
paratively large current through the transmitter, the poten- 
tial will be greatly reduced, this heing true whether the lock- 
out is connected or not. The exact amount will depend on 
the resistance of the line and central office equipment 
through which the current flows, but the pressure will 
usually fall to about four to seven volts, assuming the trans- 
mitter and its winding of the induction coil to have a total 
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resistance of 100 ohms. It is on this principal, common 
to all central energy lines, that the lockout is designed. 

In this device a 1,000-ohm relay is connected as shown in 
the drawing a study of which shows that the circuit through 
the coil of the relay will be closed upon the removal of 
the receiver from the switch hook, but that the talking cir- 
cuit is open until the relay has attracted its armature. This 
being the case, the instrument will be dead until the talk- 
ing circuit is closed at contact C’, which will take place 
instantly if no one else on the circuit has the receiver off 
the hook. Should this be the case, the potential of the 
whole circuit will be so low that the relay cannot attract 
its armature, and the station will remain in its normal con- 
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Diagram Noble Central Energy Lockout. 


dition, which is with an open talking circuit, or locked out. 
If, however, no one else is using the line the upper contact 
will be closed by the removal of the receiver, and current 
will flow through the coil of the relay, this on a 45 volt 
system assuming the same resistance as before, will cause 
the pressure to drop to thirty volts on a 500 ohm line, and 
22.5 volts on a 1000 ohm line, either of which is sufficient 
to cause the relay to attract its armature and close the 
talking circuit at C?. This will cause a further drop of volt- 
age to 7.18 volts for a 500 ohm and 3.75 for a 1000 ohm line, 
either of which, with the design of relay used, is sufficient to 
hold the armature up, and the contact C* firmly closed. The 
lowest voltage which can be depended upon to do this is 
about 1.5 volts. If another subscriber should now remove 
his receiver the voltage across the line is too low to cause 
his relay to attract the armature, and as a consequence he 
cannot hear anything, nor can he get any battery through 
his transmitter, which accomplishes another great good, 
that of preventing a second party from robbing the talking 
current from the one who first had the line, thereby greatly 
reducing the number of cases where the subscriber cannot 
make himself heard at times, as the current consumption of 
the 1000 ohm relay only is so small as to be practically 
negligable. 

It will be seen from the above description that the opera- 
tion of the device depends on two things—the difference in 
voltage when the talking circuit is closed and when the 
circuit through the coil of the relay only is closed; also, 
the difference between the voltage that is required to draw 
up the armature of the relay and that which is required 
to hold it after it is once attracted. Both are very large 
factors, which gives a great margin of adjustment. 

In practice it is only necessary to have the operator place 
a plug in the jack and then adjust the relay so that it will 
pull up when no other receiver is off the hook. This per- 
mits a considerable length of wire between stations, while 
the best engineering, both from a financial and mainte- 
nance point of view, dictates that the stations on a party 
line shall be as close together as possible. It sometimes 
happens that two people on the same circuit wish to speak 
to each other, but as the proportion of the stations on any 
party line to any given station on that line is very small 
when compared to that of the whole exchange, the number 
of reverting calls is also small. However, some means for 
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making these calls when necessary must be provided, and 
it seems that a mere opening of the transmitter circuit by a 
push button to be pressed by the subscriber would be suffi- 
cient to raise the potential of the circuit sufficiently to allow 
the seeond party’s relay to operate. This is, however, open 
to the objection that the subscriber has some act to per- 
form, and also that it serves to complicate every station 
on the line with apparatus that is seldom, and in most cases, 
never, used. Not only a push button but a condenser would 
be necessary, so that the first party on the line could clearly 
hear the second one answer. The more simple and efficient 
method is to arrange one cord in the switchboard to have 
a higher voltage than the rest of the exchange, which may 
be done by looping a few dry cells in the circuit. It has 
been demonstrated that this can be done by a test circuit 
which has been operated every day for nearly two years 
without showing any unusual depreciation of the srans- 
mitters, and as far as cutting two parties in together is 
concerned would represent more service than is likely to 
occur in the life of an ordinary sub-station. 

The lever L represented in the diagram is pivoted as 
shown, and is directly in the circuit through the windings of 
the relay and the contact C*. This is to prevent any one 
from jarring the relay armature up sufficiently to cause it 
to hold there, as a jarring of the whole device will cause 
the contact C? to be intermittently broken, thus temporarily 
opening circuit through the relay. This is not, however, 
a necessary device, as the whole lockout may be placed out 
of the reach of meddlesome persons, which serves the pur- 
pose equally well. 





A CORRECTION. 


A subscriber sends us the following correction: 

“In Mr. Coar’s article ‘Some Factors in Voice, Trans- 
mission,’ Published in June TELEPHONY, he shows the sin- 
usoidal curves of capacity and self-induction in a way mis- 
leading to readers. I would like to make here a few re- 
marks about the drawings accompany that article: 

“(1) Ordinates considered in the curve of sines are 
always reckoned as positive above the horizontal line or 
axis of abscissas. 

“(2) The curves D C shown in Figures 4 and 6 as 
representing current due to capacity and_ self-induction, 
not only show the same lag in the current for both, but 
they do not neutralize or destroy each other. To do so 
graphically, for each point considered along the harizontal 
line the corresponding two ordinates, for the two curves re- 








spectively, ought to be not only equal, but opposite in di- 
rection or sign. Enclosed sketch fulfills this condition. 

“(3) Figure 7 gives the impression that capacity 
changes also the period or cycle of the current, and there- 
fore its frequency; a doubtful statement not positively made 
in Mr. Coar’s description.” 





It is stated that when important officials of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad go to Pittsburg by private car a 
telephone in the car is connected up _ immediately 
on arrival with the railroad exchange and the local ex- 
change. 








FORCING COLLECTIONS 


Al Paper read before the Michigan Independent Telephone Association 


By F. V 


I1ic;N Independent telephone companies were first 
\ \/ established, it was necessary, owing to conditions, 

io secure the largest number of subscribers avail- 
able. Consequently, not enough attention could be given 
to the work of systematizing and forcing collections. 

In the rush for new subscribers, it often occurred that the 
financial liability of many of the subscribers secured, was 
such that they were unable to meet promptly the rentals 
when due. The company of which I am manager, the Citi- 
zens’ Telephone Company of Grand Rapids, has now made 
arrangements with a local credit company to furnish a re- 
port when in doubt of the financial standing of new appli- 
cants. This has proven a good investment. We have found 
it necessary to insist on payment of the first quarter’s rental 
before any work was done toward the installation of the 
service, 

It has been demonstrated that we have already saved 
enough money, by refusing to make installations, to pay the 
cost of obtaining reports from the credit agency. If the 
credit company’s report is unfavorable, and the subscriber 
does not pay the quarter’s rental in advance, the application 
is cancelled. If one quarter’s rentai is paid promptly in 
advance, the information furnished by the credit company is 
filed for future reference, and is constantly reviewed to see 
that the subscriber’s payments are promptly made. This 
has given us a mint of valuable information, and put us in 
a position where we are in constant touch with the sub- 
scribers’ financial conditions. 

New companies, now starting, as a rule adopt the plan of 
allowing a discount for payments made at office for rentals 
in advance. It might be interesting to know the cost of 
making collections in the Grand Rapids exchange of the 
Citizens’ company, an exchange of 7,470 telephones. The 
total of the gross rental and toll service per annum was 
about $250,000 for the year of 1905, the cost of collections 
was about two per cent of the whole amount. 

If the Citizens’ Telephone Company had in vogue the dis- 
count plan at the present time, with the present rates in 
force, it would be at a loss. Persons who avail themselves 
of the discount are the people who pay the bill on presenta- 
tion by the collector. If the Citizens’ Telephone Company 
were even to allow a discount of two per cent, the cost of 
making collections would be increased, as even with the dis- 
count plan, it is necessary to engage a certain number of 
collectors to force the slow or delinquent subscribers to pay. 
\lso to collect amounts due after telephones have been dis- 
continued, and to this must be added the cost of mailing 
and collecting of toll bills under the discount plan. 

During the month of January, 1905, fifty-three per cent 
of the whole amount of rental and toll earnings for the 
Grand Rapids exchange was collected. During the quarter, 
eighty-five per cent of the whole amount was collected. 
During tle month of January, 1906, the first month of the 
quarter one year later, sixty-four per cent of the amount 
was collected, an increase for one year of eleven per cent. 
This was done through good systematic efforts on the part 
of the collection department, with the co-operation of the 
management of the company. 

We believe it is advisable, unless special request is made 
to mail same, to render all bills. It is customary to have 
the bills arranged according to routes in the city, before the 
collector leaves the office, a record is made of the amount 
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due. If a settlement is made on presentation, the same is 
noted. The object of this is to give the collector a complete 
record of all collections due in his respective district. 

If any collector secures an appointment to pay at a certain 
date, a memoranda is made of the same and filed in the 
office. The importance of the collector calling on the date 
set is urged very strongly, in order that the subscriber may 
have no excuses. In the middle of the quarter a written 
demand is made for’ settlement for subscribers who have not 
paid accounts due. This is followed a little later with a 
written request that payment be made on a certain date, in 
order to insure continuance of the service. 

During the year 1905 there was discontinued fifty-five 
subscribers’ telephones for non-payment. From January 1, 
1906, up to the present date this year, there was discon- 
tinued eleven telephones. 

In the collection department a switchboard is located, 
where delinquent subscribers lines are connected. If a sub- 
scriber does not pay his account, his line is connected on 
this board, and he is advised that the account must be 
settled before further out-going service can be furnished. 
If in a reasonable length of time the account is not paid, the 
instrument is removed from the subscriber’s premises. 

It is customary, after a subscriber’s instrument has been 
discontinued to present the bill for payment, and if imme- 
diate settlement cannot be had the account is referred to 
the local credit company for collection. In this way we 
have been able to realize considerable on accounts, where 
our regular collectors could not obtain settlement. 

The Citizens’ company has charged off as unccllectable 
for the year 1905, at the Grand Rapids exchange, a little 
less than one-third of one per cent of the total rentals and 
tolls charged, which we consider a very gratifying record. 

Weekly review meetings are held with the collection de- 
partment and active management of the company. The 
accounts due are gone over very carefully, notations made 
regarding the subscribers’ promises, etc. We have found 
these meetings to be worth their weight in gold, as the 
collectors appreciate the courtesy of meeting with the man- 
agement of the company, and it always gives them encour- 
agement to force collections. 

At one of the monthly evening meetings, the general 
manager of the company spent the evening in answering 
questions put to him by the collectors. These questions con- 
sisted of humorous inquiries made by subscribers regard- 
ing miscellaneous information desired by them. 

As a rule, it is usually the same subscribers who are in 
arrears. We decided some time ago to take up these 
special cases and force the prompt payment of rentals. 
The collectors were requested to hand in lists of these sub- 
scribers who were notified that they would have to pay 
promptly. We have found this a good plan, as a large per 
cent of the subscribers who formerly did not pay until the 
latter part of the quarter, are now paying promptly in 
advance. This has all been accomplished without any 
antagonistic feeling on the part of the subscriber toward 
the company. 

Considering the increase in business in the last year of 
seventeen per cent, to-day the outstanding of the Grand 
Rapids exchange is lower than it has ever been. Many 
telephone companies do not consider carefully the import- 
ance of the collections. Schools for education of operators 
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and solicitors are maintained by certain companies; why 
not have a school for the education of the collector, who 
comes closer to the subscriber than the management of the 
company ? 

Good results to force collections have been obtained in 
the outside exchanges by the Citizens’ Telephone Company, 
and a card record system is kept of the collections, these are 
compared by the general manager, and if any indication is 
shown that the collections are going behind, the matter is 
immediately brought to the attention of the local manager. 
We have also tried the experiment of sending to the outside 
exchanges, an experienced collector to take up delinquent 
accounts and have found this a good plan. The local man- 
ager, as a rule, is inclined to be lax in forcing collections, 
as there are numerous other duties that demand his atten- 
tion, and also the deadly, dull routine of collections and 
making of reports are not very inviting duties. I recall 
where we had an exchange of about seventy-five telephones 
and a commissioned manager in charge. We impressed on 
him the importance of forcing collections. He would always 
respond by stating “the subscribers did not care to pay in 
advance.” 

Recently management of the office was changed and a 
large number of the subscribers added and a salaried man- 
ager assumed charge of the office. The bills were presented 
promptly and about ninety-five per cent of the collections 
were made during the first month of the quarter. Local 
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57 
managers are now asked, “What is the outstanding?” in- 


stead of ‘“‘How many subscribers has your exchange ?” 

This all has a tendency to show that if you have the ten- 
acity to stick to it, you can force the collections. We all 
realize that it is a great deal easier to collect rental and toll 
charges when they are‘due, especially toll bills. If allowed 
to accumulate, it is harder to force the collections, as the 
subscribers as a rule seem to consider that the telephone 
company has an abundance of capital and is not in a great 
need of the money. 

We have spent some time in educating the collectors as to 
how the toll calls are recorded and forwarded to the line 
operators and the routine work, in order that they can 
easily discuss with the subscribers any question regarding 
a toll charge that may arise. Often the subscriber claims 
that the call did not originate at his telephone, or that he 
was positive that he had not talked overtime, as charged. 

In the collection department a blackboard is placed, on 
which is noted the amount collected in the same period for 
the previous quarter, also the names of each collector, the 
amounts collected daily by the individual collector is posted 
opposite their names and each morning the collectors know 
if the collections are up to the previous record. 

It is surprising to know with what interest the collectors’ 
eyes scan the board when the amounts are posted. This 
stimulates the activity of the collector to reduce the out- 
standing and promotes a healthy competition between col- 
lectors that brings good results to the company. 


ARTIFICIAL LOADS FOR 


BATTERIES 


By A. L. Stanton 


installed for central energy systems of large capacity 

in ampere hours, with a view to future requirements, 
but that a considerable period elapses before the service 
assumes dimensions sufficient to work the battery anything 
near its rated output. To keep the battery in good condition 
at this stage, a periodical “heavy discharge” will be found 
beneficial. Some appear to think very little work for a 
battery is a sure way to long life. This is an error, as 
practical observation will prove the right of two things: 

First, that it is inadvisable, if no means of discharging 
at the normal load are available, to have installed a battery 
whose capacity is much in excess of requirements, if long 
life on the part of the battery is expected. 

Second, that where a battery is working far short of a 
fair limit of its normal load, it is beneficial to give it a 
“heavy discharge” at periods, as the more work secondary 
cells get within their limits the better their condition. The 
comparison between the daily service load at this stage and 
such a discharge gives rise to the term “heavy discharge.” 
Obviously when the daily load of an exchange assumes such 
a rate as is near the normal load as rated by the supplier, 
such a discharge as referred to is no longer necessary. 

This discharge can be given through an artificial load, 
whose resistance is built up with coils of ordinary galvan- 
ized iron wire, and the current output kept nearly con- 
stant. It will be found that from eighty to eighty-five per 
cent of the batteries designed, normal discharge current is 
a good rate at which to carry out a discharge, at a period 
of once a month. The iron wire resistance coils are easily 
measured to the value required, the determining of which is 
usually an easy matter. When placing them in position it 
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is advisable to split them up in different values, allowing 
adjustment of the load in differing current values. These 
coils are easily fixed in a barrel, a piece of hard wood being 
used to terminate the ends, which rests on the top. Holes 
are made in this, but not quite through, so that they form 
a kind of terminal cup whose size is sufficient to hold a 
terminal end and a connector, which links the coils into 
different values. These links are very easily made up of 
heavy wire. For the purpose of forming a suitable con- 
nection, the cups or holes where the ends rest are filled 
with mercury. It is a good plan to have for the common 
side of resistance, a good size copper bar and heavy ter- 
minals for screwing down the cable terminals, the two 
lengths of cable between the switchboard and battery being 
the chief expense in such an arrangement, which is easily 
constructed. As considerable heat is developed usually in 
a discharge, whose current value may run into hundreds of 
amperes, a piece of flexible pipe has to be arranged so that 
a flow of cold water is during the operation constantly 
running over the coils. Great care must be taken to prevent 
the possibility of a short circuit occurring, also that the 
proper fuse precautions are taken. The battery to be so 
treated should always be first fully charged, after which it 
should be given the artificial load to limit required, and, 
unless otherwise stated, on no account should the voltage 
be allowed to fall lower than 1.9 volts per cell. Immediately 
after the opening of discharge circuit, the battery should 
be recharged, when it can he put in service again if 
necessary. Such an arrangement is, if forethought is used, 
very useful in the case of efficiency tests of generators, etc. 
The barrel and coils, etc., being portable. The writer hopes 
the matter may interest readers. as ofttimes there is much 
discussion regarding the suitability of made-up resistance. 
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Recent Lmprovements and Future Prospects in Telephony 


By W. H. Radcliffe 


URING recent years there has existed in the com- 
) mercial field of telephony an increasing tendency 

toward more substantial and efficient equipment, both 
within and without the central office or exchange. Radical 
changes in the “modus operandi’ have been necessary to 
meet the greater demands of the public, for the general 
adoption of telephone service in the business and social 
circles of a large city would have been almost, if not en- 
tirely impossible with the methods in use a decade ago. 
Now that telephony has reached its present stage of de- 
velopment, with the business system of the world literally 
hanging on its wires, there is but little doubt that whatever 
requirements future conditions may necessitate, the tele- 
phone will be fully equal to the emergency. 

In this article the author will endeavor to indicate the 
lines along which improvements in telephony may be an- 
ticipated in the near future. Assuming the most practical 
method of looking into the future is by observations of the 
past, a brief summary of the more important changes that 
have recently occurred in many telephone installations will 
first be given. 

At the subscriber’s instrument, the two Fuller battery 
cells formerly used to furnish current for energizing the 
transmitter have been removed and replaced by a storage 
battery at the exchange. The maintenance of the primary 
cells, and the inconvenience to the subscriber resulting 
therefrom, have thus been eliminated. The magneto-gen- 
erator in the telephone instrument, previously employed in 
signaling the operator, has been taken away, but a small 
condenser has been added so that the respective calling 
and clearing-out signals may be made automatically when 
the receiver is taken from the hook and when it is re- 
placed in its normal position. The effort required of the 
subscriber in making a call is thus reduced to a minimum, 
and owing to the discarded apparatus the telephone instru- 
ment takes up much less space than it formerly required. 

On the line, many grounded circuits have been changed 
into common return or two wire metallic circuits for the 
prevention of inductive disturbances. The insulation re- 
sistance of the circuits has been increased, and in many 
business and residential streets the overhead lines have 
heen placed underground. To this end underground cables 
have been improved, and they are now made to contain four 
times the number of pairs of conductors they formerly 
held. 

In the exchange. the telephone switchboard has under- 
gone a transformation. The noisy line drops and clearing- 
out drops have given way to small incandescent lamps, the 
lighting and extinguishing of which keeps the operators in- 
formed of the wants of the subscribers. Noise in the op- 
erating room is therefore materially reduced, and the op- 
erators not being obliged to supervise connections by listen- 
ing in, enables them to care for a much greater number 
of subscribers than with the old systems. Greater privacy 
is also afforded the subscribers conversing, as the operators 
have no excuse for listening in or eavesdropping. A power 


plant has been installed in the exchange, but the amount 
of space thus occupied is but a fractional part of that 
formerly necessary for primary batteries and magneto-gen- 
The operating expenses 


erators at subscribers’ instruments. 
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have thus been considerably reduced, while the quality of 
the service rendered subscribers has been greatly improved. 

For these advantages we are indebted to the common 
battery system previously described, and although a higher 
grade of insulation is required than in other systems, owing 
to current being continually on the wires, and although 
there is a liability of the slightest trouble on the line or 
in the battery interrupting the entire service, still but little 
doubt exists that the telephone system of the future for an 
exchange of appreciable size will be of the common battery 
type. In fact, the tendency at the present time is to intro- 
duce the common battery system not only on local lines 
but also on toll lines, so that there may be more uniformity 
in equipment. Its use on long lines, however, necessitaies 
an increase in the voltage of the common battery in order 
to overcome the greater resistances; thus, on lines twenty 
miles or more in length a pressure of forty volts, instead 
of the usual twenty-four volts, is desirable. 

From present indications the development of the tele- 
phone industry must necessarily continue for some time to 
come, particularly in those sections of the country where 
the percentage of equipment to population is comparatively 
low. In most of the large cities scarcely a tenth of the 
future patrons of the telephone are now connected, yet as 
city life is daily becoming more arduous, competition great- 
er, and conditions generally more complicated, the telephone 
traffic of the future must necessarily assume gigantic pro- 
portions. The ideal conditions to be attained seem unusual- 
ly severe, but they are even now approached in many mod- 
ern office buildings and hotels. However, not until there 
is a telephone in every room of every dwelling, a telephone 
upon the desk of every business man, and a system for 
connection between them, can ideal telephone conditions 
be said to exist. To this end, exchanges much greater in 
capacity than those in use at the present time will probably 
be constructed. 

But a few years ago 5,000 subscribers were considered 
to be the maximum number that could satisfactorily be ac- 
commodated on a multiple type of switchboard made up 
in sections of three operators’ positions; at the present 
time a switchboard of this type having a capacity of 9,000 
subscribers is giving complete satisfaction, and it is proba- 
ble that within a few years’ time this capacity will be con- 
siderably increased. Thus, improvements will undoubtedly 
be made to increase the facilities for handling connections, 
the jacks will be placed on closer centers to economize 
space, and the standards heretofore maintained in the op- 
erating and business departments will be considerably 
raised. At St. Louis and Cleveland, four-division multiple 
switchboards, each having a capacity of 20,000 subscribers, 
have been installed; these boards, however, are composed 
of four straight multiple boards so connected that the call- 
ing subscriber is able to select a subscriber upon any one 
of the four by pressing one of four buttons mounted on his 
instrument. It is thus seen that the capacity of this type 
of switchboard is four times that of a straight multiple 
board, and with the improvements anticipated for the multi- 
ple switchboard fully developed, there is no reason to doubt 
but that the capacity of the former type of board will 
reach 100,000 subscribers. 
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The enlarged capacity of the exchange for the future 
will necessitate an appreciable increase in the sizes of both 
aerial and underground telephone cables. As the working 
voltage of the common battery system will undoubtedly 
increased by that time, line wires of smaller size can be 
used, so that although the conductor capacity of the cable 
may be greater than at present, it will not necessarily 
follow that the cable sheath be of increased diameter. The 
higher voltage, however, will require a better insulation 
of the various circuits and also of the apparatus connected 
thereto. 

Regarding the future prospects of other telephone sys- 
tems, it may be stated concerning the supervisory system 
that owing to the retention therein of the local battery in- 
strument it wili be especially adapted for operation over 
long lines, and possessing the means for automatic signal- 
ing and supervision it may become generally employed for 
certain long distance installations. 

The successful telephone system of the future must be 
efficient, rapid, and reliable. To be efficient, the system 
must be such as to require the least possible number ot 
contacts to be made in completing a connection between 
any two subscribers. To be rapid, automatic devices of 
standard worth must be employed wherever possible. To 
be reliable, both line and apparatus must be thoroughly 
protected from destructive influences; to this end, con- 
siderable subway construction will be employed, also an 
aerial cable system of distribution and inclosed interior 
wiring to the instruments. 

Extension of the present limits for the transmission of 
speech will undoubtedly be accomplished in the near future. 
Regular service is now being given on open wire lines 
over distances of 1,500 miles, but under favorable condi- 
tions speech has been transmitted 1,900 miles. On cable 
lines, however, the limiting distance is approximately 100 
miles. As no suitable telephone repeater has yet been de- 
vised, and since both transmitting and receiving apparatus 
have reached a comparatively high stage of development, 
the solution of this problem probably lies in the improve- 
ment of the transmission line. In this direction experience 
has shown that the best results are obtained under present 
working conditions when there exists a low ohmic resist- 
ance, a moderately high insulation resistance, and a certain 
relation between the electrostatic capacity and inductance 
of the line that these two factors, either of which by itself 
is detrimental to long distance transmission, may be neutral- 
ized by the other. 

The most effective manner of neutralizing the capacity 
and inductance of a telephone line has for years been 
puzzling electrical engineers. Experiments have shown that 
in all telephone circuits, but principally in cable lines, the 
inductance at hand is not sufficient to overcome the capacity. 
Additional inductance was therefore introduced into cir- 
cuit, but without materially improving the existing condi- 
tions until in the year 1900; then Prof. Pupin of Columbia 
University demonstrated on an experimental cable that the 
desired result would be obtained if the proper amount of 
inductance was added, but that it must be uniformly dis- 
tributed along the line at certain definite intervals. The 
inductances he used were each formed by a simple coil of 
No. 6 insulated copper wire wound over a cylindrical iron 
tube; the value of the inductance to be inserted, he found, 
depended upon the amount of capacity present in the line, 
and the distance necessary between the coils became a func- 
tion of the length of an electrical wave corresponding to 
the highest frequency used in the transmission of speech. 

This invention has been tested in service on lines 1,000 
miles in‘ length between New York and Chicago. The re- 


sults of this test show that the loudness of transmission 
has been increased about too per cent, but that this ad- 
vantage derived by the use of the inductance or retardation 
coils is counterbalanced to a certain extent by several dis- 
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advantages such as a necessarily higher degree of insulation 
on the line, etc., which may or may not warrant the general 
adoption of the invention at present. Although the discov- 
ery seems admirably adapted to ocean telephony, no at- 
tempts will be made to apply it in this direction until it has 
proved its merit on land, for by rendering possible the 
substitution of cables for the open wire lines now essential 
in all long distance transmission, it will be accomplishing 
far more beneficial results. 

The subject of telephony would not, perhaps, be com- 
pletely covered without a glance at its future from a “‘wire- 
less” standpoint, particularly so in the light of recent de- 
velopments in wireless telegraphy. Unlike the latter, how- 
ever, wireless telephony at present is limited in usefulness 
to distances at which the telephone current can be trans- 
mitted conductively through the earth or water between 
parallel grounded circuits, or inductively through the air 
between parallel complete metallic circuits. With the cur- 
rent transmitted conductively, communication has been 
established over a distance of eight miles; this, however, 
required two parallel grounded circuits each twenty-five 
miles in length. ; 

It is thus seen that the length of each of the parallel 
circuits is considerably in excess of that over which speech 
is transmitted, and the same is true when the current is 
transmitted inductively, so that under usual conditions 
wireless telephony would be entirely impracticable. In 
special cases, however, as for example across channels in 
which strong currerits of water prevent the laying of cables, 
wireless telephony has already proved serviceable and it 
is in this direction that lies whatever future there may be 
in store for it. ; 





DISCONTINUING USE OF THE TELEPHONE. 


There is a story going the rounds of the papers of a 
choleric old part}, the senior partner of an old established 
house in downtown New York, who—being opposed to in- 
novations and not having visited his place of business for 
some years—was so annoyed by the constant ringing of 
telephone bells in his office when compelled to give his per- 
sonal attention to the affairs of his house for a couple of 
days, that he ordered the telephone taken out. He would 
have no new-fangled inventions about his place; his father 
and his father before him had got along without anything 
of the sort and he’d be so-and-so if he would be bothered 
with them. It is recorded as a fact that the business of the 
house fell off to that extent that it was forced into bank- 
ruptcy within three years of the issuance of this edict, and 
this simply through the loss of the telephones. The house 
was engaged in local wholesaling and jobbing, and the trade 
went to the houses where the retailers could order by tele- 
phone. The choleric old party is toddling on his way to 
what promises to be a pauper’s grave—but he holds still to 
the courage of his convictions. 





A TALE OF THE TELEPHONE. 


As the famous message that peace was assured came over 
the telephone into this office recently, Alexander Graham 
Bell walked in. Mr. Bell related a little incident concerning 
two of the most important members of the conference which 
occurred thirty years ago. At that time Mr. Bell was teacher 
of English at the Boston university, and was experimenting 
at the same time with his telephone. 

One of his pupils, named Isawa, asked one day if he 
could talk Japanese through the new instrument, and Mr. 
Bell said that the telephone could be used for any language. 
The next day Isawa brought two Japanese friends from 
Harvard to talk through the experimental machine. 

These gentlemen were Baron Komura and Baron Kaneko, 
who remembered the incident when Mr. Bell met them at 
jinner in Tokio eight years ago.—New York Times. 





VALUE OF INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES 


An Article of more than Ordinary Interest Written for Finance 


By L. G. Parker 


Hi Independent, or Home, telephone field has slowlv 
but surely impressed itself upon the financial world 
as offering the safest, steadiest, and, withal, most lu- 
It has done this without re- 
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craiive investment for capital. 
sort to the customary flaring methods of promotion and 
exploitation. 

At their inception, the companies as a rule had as their 
principal object the release of their neighborhoods from the 
intolerable money exactions and the poor service of the ex- 


isting system. A modest return, or a mere guarantee 
against loss, was all that was expected in a fiscal way. Their 
stocks and bonds were not sought for by investors, and were 
not offered for sale. The vast market, however, stirred in- 
vention. Hundreds of companies, instead of one monopoly, 
stood ready to buy anything that was an advance beyond 
existing methods and apparatus. Improvement followed 
improvement, until to-day the service, methods, and plants 
of the modern Independent companies are acknowledged on 
all sides to be far superior to those of the competing sys- 
tem. Asa result, during the course of years, stocks which 
had been considered beneath the notice of the financial 
world began to reap dividends, gradually increasing, until 
to-day they are considered by their fortunate holders as the 
best in the market. The reasons for their solidity and sure 
dividend-earning power are not difficult to find; upon reflec- 
tion they are self-evident. 

The telephone business is a transportation business. 
Transportation is one of the world’s necessities. The vol- 
ume has never decreased. Its scope always has widened. 
An investment based upon transportation has the soundest 
and broadest of foundations. 

The telephone itself is a public necessity. Modern busi- 
ness could not be done without it. The individual who has 
used it regularly appreciates what a hardship would be in- 
curred by giving it up. There is no danger of any decrease 
in the number: On the contrary, the increase is so large that 
for several vears past manufacturers have not been able to 
turn out apparatus and supplies fast enough to keep pace 
with the demand. A business that constantly increases, and 
from natural conditions cannot decrease, is permanent hbe- 
vond question, 

The telephone has a tremendous economic value. In re- 
cent vears a large number of instances have been recorded, 
carefully, of the expenditure entailed in doing business by 
other means that theretofore had been transacted over the 
telephone. A prominent writer recently showed, from these 
records, that, at a conservative figure, a telephone saves, and 
is therefore worth to a business concern $50.00 per month 
on the average, or say $500.00 per year. If the safe as- 
sumption be taken that only one-tenth of the instruments 
are used for business purposes, the 3,500,000 Independent 
telephones in the United States may be considered as having 
added to the efficiency of the people $175.000.000 last year. 
A business giving such benefits can be in no danger of going 
backward. 

The modern telephone plant is subject to little deteriora- 
tion. In business districts of cities its wires are in cables, 
metal sheathed. Tts cables are in conduits underground. 
There is no wear or deterioration in either. On the con- 
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trary, its conduits enhance in value by their power to earn 
rent from other corporations. About twenty per cent of the 
cost of a plant is bound up in these two items. The tele- 
phones themselves have very little moving apparatus to 
wear out. The electric current is supplied from the central 
station at insignificant cost. The delicate mechanism in the 
exchange is protected against dust and humidity. The cost 
of maintenance and renewal is therefore small as compared 
with other lines of transportation, or with manufacturing. 
Unlike the railroad, it has no roadbed to constantly keep up, 
no rails to renew, no rapidly moving, cumbersome, costly 
machinery to repair, no tremendous fuel bills to pay. It 
has none of the stocks of raw material and finished product 
of the manufacturer to carry, no spoiled and wasted goods, 
to say nothing of power and machinery costs. 

The telephone company is a landlord, leasing its property 
upon its own terms. With ordinary intelligence, that should 
insure a profit. 

The telephone has no rival. It occupies the rare position 
in the business world of having a field of its own. Electric 
traction competes with steam traction; water power com- 
petes with coal; the mails compete with the express com- 
panies ; steamships compete with sailing vessels; one busi- 
ness method or manufactured device competes with another. 
But nothing competes with the carrier of the human voice. 
The telegraph occupies another field. As a matter of fact, 
the telephone invades that field, incidentally. Its wires are 
largely leased for telegraph business which is carried on si- 
multaneously with the customary telephonic use without in- 
terfering with either. No one has even conceived how the 
telephone can have a competitor. 

The country is large enough for two systems, as is evi- 
denced by the present conditions. The Independent com- 
panies in twelve years have an immensely larger number of 
telephones in use than the older system. And the older sys- 
tem itself has grown, in the same time, from 180,000 to 
3,600,000 instruments. The population is increasing fast, 
and the benefits of the telephone are being recognized even 
more rapidly. 

Two systems are actually necessary. ‘The Independents 
earnestly desire competition for their own welfare. 

Each acts as a spur to the other toward better service, and 
the discovery of more economical methods of construction, 
operation and maintenance. The competition keeps the or- 
ganizations wide awake, and guards against a relapse into 
the ruts of self-complacency, and disregard to the rights 
of patrons. Wrongs are more quickly righted, troubles in 
lines working more quickly remedied, and courtesy more 
generally extended, when the fact is patent that one com- 
pany is only too anxious to give service to an individual dis- 
satisfied with the other. 

Rates are kept within reasonable bounds. No opportu- 
nity exists for extortionate methods by either. Better busi- 
ness methods are therefore made necessary, which react to 
the benefit of the stockholders. It is utter foolishness to 
even consider plausible, much less believe, that a company 
having no local ties and enjoving a monopoly, will be rea- 
sontble, tolerant, and courteous. At least, history shows no 
striking example. 
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Besides all which, business requires two telephones. One 
is ready for use when the other is out of order or busy. 
Each serves as a separate entrance to the office or house. 
They increase the facilities for prompt dispatch of business, 
and over a wider range. 

The Independent companies have been preeminently suc- 
cessful in this naturally fertile ground from far-reaching 
causes. , 

Their personnel has been of the best. They have been 
organized by the substantial, most progressive men in their 
respective communities. The companies were honestly 
formed and honestly managed. These men took a pride in 
the result of their efforts, and insisted upon perfection in 
their employes. The employes felt the necessity of giving 
best results. Their employers were at hand to deal promptly 
with inefficiency, and shortcomings were quickly reported. 
It made managers, repairers, operators, and others strive 
for perfection, and produced keen, alert, wide-awake organ- 
izations. 

This is revealed in better service to the subscriber. The 
employes feel a lively interest in a business owned by their 
acquaintances, that is largely lacking where the owners are 
hundreds of miles away, never seen, and rarely heard of. 
In many of the plants, too, the employes have become more 
or less pecuniarily interested in the earnings. 

The companies are owned locally, just as are the banks, 
gas companies, etc. They have prospered through the sup- 
port of their neighbors who patronize friends in preference 
to strangers, especially when served so much better. The 
community takes a pride in the handiwork of its own mem- 
bers. 

The plants are modern, and honestly and well built. They 
have been constructed in recent years, after approved engi- 
neering methods. The construction was watched by the 
owners, personally. A dollar’s worth of value was obtained 
for each dollar spent. On this account, maintenance is re- 
duced to the minimum, and the best results obtained in the 
transmission of sound. The Independent field gave incen- 
tive to inventive genius that produced astonishing results, 
and to-day the Independent companies’ plants are equipped 
not only far superior to those of the competing monopoly, 
but better than any in the European countries. 

The Home companies, by reason of having no royalties to 
pay, no fixed charges on immense indebtedness created in 
the past by experiments and mistaken policies, and having 
modern economic appliances, have been able to do a profit- 
able business, at reasonable rates. This has placed the ad- 
vantages of the telephone within the reach of everyone, and 
formed an immense number of loyal subscribers. A con- 
servative estimate at the end of 1905, based upon reports 
from various companies, indicates 3,500,000 independent 
telephones in use. Over 7,500 companies were in existence. 
In the central and middle western states they outnumber the 
opposition system over two to one. Immense exchanges 
exist in Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Rochester, Syracuse, Al- 
bany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, Memphis, St. Louis, Grand Rapids, Kansas City, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis. Seattle, Portland and Los Angeles. 
In the smaller cities they are almost universal. Franchises 
have been granted in New York, Detroit and Milwaukee, 
and are being sought in Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco 
and Omaha, and millions of capital are waiting to be in- 
vested therein. 

Splendidly equipped, substantially built long distance lines 
have been constructed, and are going up as fast as the 
materials can be turned out. It is possible, now, to commu- 
nicate over Independent long distance lines to more sub- 
scribers in the central and middle western states than can 
be reached by the opposition system. Millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars are being expended in this work, so that 
within a year or two it will be possible to reach about every- 





where in the country over the people’s lines, at reasonable 
rates, and with a service that, now, excels anything that 
this country has seen. The business is a lucrative one, and 
being based upon the same principles that have made for 
success in the local companies will grow steadily from year 
to year. 

This explains why Independent telephone companies have 
been earning on an average at least ten per cent per annum 
on the money invested, where intelligently managed. Over 
$350,000,000 were invested in such plants at the end of 1905. 
It is not difficult to see why the bonds in the modern plants, 
like those in Toledo, Columbus, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Kansas City, are selling for go to 105, and their stock, which 
a couple of years ago was around 20, now is sought eagerly 
at prices from 80 to 112. 

Independent telephone companies have stood the test of 
time. The business is a dozen years old. An ordinarily 
well managed plant never fails. In 1904, R. G. Dun & 
Company reporied 107 banks failed with a capitalization of 
$25,374,911.00. In that year not a single Independent tele- 
phone company was reported insolvent. Bankers are be- 
coming alive to their true values as money earners. They 
occupy the position to-day that the stocks of the standard 
railroads held thrity years ago. Time has richly rewarded 
the keen judgment of the investors of those days, as it more 
quickly will the judgment of those who see the opportunities 
in telephones to-day, 





IN AFRICA. 

Consul-General Church Howe, in writing on the tele- 
phone and telegraph in the Kongo Free State, Africa, says 
that communication within the past ten years by telegraph 
and telephone has been largely developed. The first tele- 
graphic line was established between Boma and Matadi, 
July, 1895. On September 15, 1898, both telegraphic and 
telephonic communication was established between Matadi 
and Leopoldville. At the end of the same year the wires 
ran for a distance of 425 miles, and in 1899 there were some 
800 miles of wire in use. Since that time long-distance tele- 
phoning has been perfected and communications are prac- 
tically easy for distances of about 400 miles. Wireless 
telegraphy is now being successfully experimented with. 





WIRELESS TELEPHONE APPARATUS. 


A novel wireless telephone apparatus has been patented 
by M. Blondlot of Paris. The transmitting antenna is ex- 
cited by the effect of a closed circuit where continuous vi- 
brations of very high frequency are produced by the step- 
wise discharge of a direct current or alternate current gen- 
erator connected in parallel to a condenser battery, while 
the receiving antenna acts on a telephone with or without the 
use of syntonically vibrating local currents and wave de- 
tectors. The sounds to be transmitted act on the closed 
vibratory circuit by means of a manometric flame or a trans- 
former, the primary coil of which is fed by a strong micro- 
phone, a singing arc, or any similar device. 





CENTRAL WAS RIGHT. 


One cannot be tco careful around the telephone, for like 
the walls it has ears. In some cases, like the following, 
perhaps it is well: We all have our trials at the telephone, 
but we do not usually hear “Central’s” opinion of us. A 
Cleveland lawyer, who had been trying for ten minutes or 
more without success to get the number spoke of the an- 
noyance in very strong language. His wife, who was stand- 
ing near, said, persuasively, “Let me try, dear.” Then, in 
a gentle voice, which was intentionally a strong contrast 
to his angry tones, she called, “Hello, Central!” Her hus- 
band distinctly heard “Central” answer promptly: “Just 
a moment, madam. There is a crazy man on the line. Let 
me settle him first.” 








MANUFACTURERS DEPARTMENT 


A NEW CABLE SLEEVE. 

\ patent was recently issued on a new cable sleeve or 
joint. L,. Hargis and C. E. Teush of Evansville, who are 
its inventors, claim that it is a practical mechanical cable- 
joint, requiring a minimum of cost, time and labor to install, 
and which can be installed by any intelligent mechanic. 

It consists of a lead sleeve closed at one end, the cther 
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end being sweated to an externally threaded brass collar, 
which screws into an internally threaded brass cap. The 


brass cap having an extended rim and an inward offset for 
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supporting a lead gasket. This gasket to be bored for the 
number and size cables which it is desired to splice. (Figure 
1.) Under the offset in the brass cap is a rubber washer. 
Phe act of screwing the bottom of sleeve on binds the rub- 
ber washer against the underside of the offset. 
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The method of installing the joint is substantially as fol- 
lows: The cables are bent at right angles to the messenger 
and the lead gasket put on. The brass cap is then drawn 
up under the gasket and wedged or tied in place, (Figure 
2) cable and gasket having been previously shaved so the 











Figure 3. 


solder will adhere readily. The solder, at a little above 
wiping heat, is then poured in until the cup formed by the 
gasket resting on the off-set is filled to the desired height. 
Any roughness left by the solder being poured unevenly 
is then smoothed with a blow-torch and wiping-cloth. (Fig- 
ure. 3.) The armor is then taken off the cable. This is 
done by marking around the cables with chipping knife 
before cables are put through gasket so that a slight bend 
will cause the armor to break where it is marked. Exposed 








Figure 4. 


wires can then be boiled out (Figure 4), spliced (Figure 5) 
and laced (Figure 6) in the usual manner and the joint is 
completed by screwing on the bottom of the sleeve (Figure 
7). The completed joint has many advantages over a hori- 
zontal wiped joint and is accessible at all times for testing 
or changing a multiple. 

A “Pair” can be picked out in much less time than is 
possible in a horizontal splice. This is due to the fact that 
one end of the splice is loose, and as a pair is tested it can 
be bent back out of the way. 

A number of pairs may be left dead in a sleeve, and 
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when these pairs are required simply bore a hole in the 
“leaded” top to fit size of cable required to splice the dead 
pairs, then “lead” this cable in as was originally done. 
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Figure 5. 


A splice can be boiled out without the use of a drip-pan. 
Simply take the boiling pot and bring it up under splice so 
that wires go directly into the paraffine. This method of 











Figuie 6. 


boiling out entails absolutely no waste of paraffine. Every 
cable-splicer’s platform is soaked with the paraffine that is 
wasted, using a drip-pan, making it dangerous for work- 
men to stand on it. ; 

















No splice need ever be left open over night. The top of 
the sleeve can be “leaded” in in a few minutes. The armor 
can then be taken off, the wires laced, to prevent damage 
to the insulation and the bottom of sleeve screwed on. 

Every joint can be made a branch joint. The greater the 
number of branches the smaller the amount of solder nec- 
essary to make the joint. 

A sleeve can be used any number of times. When cable 
is taken down the ends can be taken out of the sleeve, a 
new gasket put in, and the sleeve is as good as new. The 
soldered part of joint is on top where it can readily be 
examined for pin holes. It is peculiarly adapted to under- 
ground work, for the reason that its shape allows of the 
greatest economy of space in manholes. Also, this style 
joint lends itself to some very pretty work in making turns 
at a branch joint in aerial cable. In fact it is adaptable to 
any and all kinds of up-to-date cable work. This new 
device is being introduced by W. N. Matthews & Bro., 226 
North Second street, St. Louis, Mo., who will be pleased 
to correspond with telephone men in reference to it, and 
will gladly send full information and prices upon request. 





NEW BAIRD CASH REGISTER PAY STATION. 


The latest product of the Baird Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, is the No. 143 Baird cash register pay station. It 
is the invention of Mr. E. P. Baird, president of the com- 





, Baird Cash Register Pay Station and Mechanism. 


pany, and does ample justice to his well known reputation 
as an inventor and designer of this class of apparatus. 

The signal code while similar to codes already in com- 
mon use yet is an improvement, and adds a unique method 
of advising the operator of the amount of coin deposited 
that is practically impossible to beat. 

The operator receives her call in the usual way, puts up 
the connection, and then requests the deposit of the proper 
coins. As these coins are deposited she is advised of the 
fact by a click in the telephone and a flash of her super- 
visory lamp, immediately followed by a loud clear bell 
stroke. For five cents she receives one flash and one ring 
of the bell; for ten cents two flashes and two rings and for 
twenty-five cents three flashes and three rings. 

These signals are so simple and free from complications 
and possible confusion that but little instruction of oper- 
ators is required. The operator needs but to count in order 
to interpret the signals accurately, as all signals are exactly 
alike except in number. 

Another very important feature is the cash register. 
This counts in multiples of five cents, one count for a 
nickel, two for a dime and five for a quarter. The col- 





lector, before opening the cash compartment, looks at the 
register. If it indicates 100 more than the previous read- 
ing he knows that there should be $5.00 in the drawer. 
This counter is accurate. The honest collector feels se- 
cure in the knowledge that his honesty is on record. The 
dishonest one realizes that he will be promptly discovered 
should he take a single nickel that does not belong to him. 

In the construction of the new Baird machine, cast iron 
cases have been entirely discarded, and the case and all 
working parts are accurately punched out of steel. This 
process makes every piece interchangeable and renders it 
extremely difficult to break open the cash drawer. 

A combination lock is used on the cash compartment, 
and another lock on the compartment containing the me- 
chanism. These are entirely separate so that the repair 
man is securely locked out of the cash drawer and the 
collector cannot tamper with the mechanism. 

Telephone managers over the country generally have 
shown a marked interest in this new device and its success 
in the market is already assured. 





NEW AUTOMATIC APPARATUS. 

A year or two ago Mr. J. W. Laitig and Mr. Chas. L. 
Goodrum, then of Philadelphia, Pa., were connected with an 
Independent telephone company, operating upwards of two 
hundred exchanges, the former as general superintendent, 
and the latter as chief engineer. The question of automatic 
telephony was at that time beginning to receive serious con- 
sideration at the hands of the telephone public. These gen- 
tlemen became associated in the development of a system, 
in which their constant aim has been to produce thoroughly 
simple and reliable apparatus and circuits. Later Mr. B. G. 
Dunham, formerly of the Automatic Electric Company of 
Chicago, became associated with them, and the present sys- 





Figure 1. 


tem, which is the result of their combined efforts, has cul- 
minated in the incorporation of the American Automatic 
Telephone Company of Rochester, New York, with a capi- 
talization of $1,500,000, whose initial advertisement appears 
in this issue, 

The officers of the company are: President, Honorable 
John Raines ; vice president and general manager, Mr. J. W. 
Lattig; secretary and treasurer, Mr. B. J. Williams. 

The directors are: Hon. John Raines, president pro tem 
of the New York state senate; J. W. Lattig; B. J. Williams, 
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president of the First National Bank of Shelby, Ohio; Al- 
varo L. Thompson of Ingmire & Thompson, the largest 
funeral directors in the city of Rochester; George Raines 
and Joseph R. Webster, of the law firm of Webster, Meade, 
Straus & Raines; H. H. Stebbins, Jr., a rising young busi- 
ness man of Rochester; W. H. Hutchinson, a retired busi- 
ness man, and John F. Braver, a directcr and superintendent 
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of the Co-Operative Foundry Company and treasurer of the 
Mechanics’ Institute of Rochester. 

The switches of this system, Figure 1, are entirely dif- 
ferent from any others heretofore placed on the market, the 
electrical part consisting of but two magnets, one magnet 
driving the switch forward to any selected point, and the 
other serving as a release magnet to restore the switch to 
its normal position, when the receiver is hung up. 

A new principle is utilized which makes it feasible to re- 
duce the number of switches to a percentage basis through- 
out. Less switches are thus used than in any other system 
on the market. The mechanical movements of the switches 
are extremely simple, and are the same throughout the sys- 
tem, all parts being interchangeable. Each switch has but 
one ratchet wheel and two pawls. These are made of har- 
dened steel, which insures great durability. Movements 
numbering to millions show no evidence of wear. The great 
simplicity is accounted for by the fact that most of the 
control is accomplished electrically and not mechanically, 
as has been the custom; also that all movements are in one 
plane—that, horizontal. No fine and exact adjustment of 
the wipers is required, because they are always in engage- 
ment with the bank contacts. 

With the exception of the base plate, which is a casting of 
Franklin metal, all parts are stamped and are of simple 
design. 

The bank base is equipped with female jacks and the 
switch base with male jacks. which makes possible a replace- 
ment of one switch by another, within a couple of seconds. 
This is a noteworthy feature. 

Another feature is that the wipers of the switches never 
travel over busy contacts, as is the case in other systems; 
that is, the switch never hunts an idle wire; it starts for a 
predetermined point and there stops. 

All central office apparatus has lamp supervision, the 
lamps being placed on the wire chief’s desk, and numbered 
to agree with the switches to which they pertain. 

The switches will be mounted on angle iron frames, each 
frame built to accommodate twenty and so arranged that 
the capacity of any exchange can be increased from time to 
time by adding sections in sectional bookcase form. These 
sections will be enclosed by cabinet work and glass, and will 
be dustproof. 5 

Each subscriber’s line is represented in the central office 
by two relays, as shown in Figure 2. This combination 
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being similar to the line and cut-off relays used in manual 
practice. 

The sub-station selector, or calling device, shown on the 
telephone in Figure 3, is also a remarkably simple piece of 
apparatus. Special effort has been exerted in this direction 
because it is the only piece of equipment placed beyond the 
sight of the central office wire chief. It is therefore ex- 
ceedingly desirable that this piece of apparatus should be 
simple, durable and reliable, thereby avoiding frequent in- 
spection, adjustment and repairs—such trips are expensive. 
It consists merely of a case, a dial, one gear wheel, one con- 
tact wheel, a governor and one single electrical contact. 
This great simplicity is largely due to the fact that the 
ground is not used. It is self-contained so that it can be 
attached to any standard central energy wall or desk tele- 
phone ; but the company may later decide to construct a spe- 
cial desk telephone. 

There is a lamp attached to the sub-station set, receiving 
its current from the central office over the telephone wires, 
which throws a light on the dial as soon as the subscriber 
removes the receiver from the hook, thus enabling him to 
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Figure 3. 


call at any hour of the night without first illuminating the 
room. 

The method used in calling a sub-station is entirely dif- 
ferent from any other. It is what is called a hyphen num- 
ber system. For example, 5048 would be called 50-48. By 
the old method to call 5048 would require four movements 
of the dial, while in the hyphen number system but two 
movements are necessary. ‘This method is used to reduce 
the number of operations and the length of time required 
of the subscriber to make a call. Thus it will be seen that 
to call any number from one unit to five units will never 
require more than two movements of the dial. 

As stated by the company some of the points of the sys- 
tem are: 

1. Central energy. 

2. Party lines, selective ringing with lockout. 

3. Automatic pay stations arranged to: 

a. Discriminate between rates. 

b. Measure time for both original and fractional periods, 
and compel the payment of proper amounts if conversations 
exceed predetermined periods. 

c. Return money, if party called fails to answer. 

d. Return change if more coins are deposited than is 
required by time of conversation. 
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e. Register in ceniral office number of coins collected by 
each pay station, affording a check on collecters. 

4. Simplest circuits ever produced. 

5. Maintenance and operation less than any other sys- 
tem, either manual or automatic. 

6. Calls made in less time than any other system, man- 
ual or automatic. 

7. Disconnections are instantaneous, 

8. No use of ground. 

g. Less contacts in talking circuit than any other sys- 
tem, either manual or automatic. 

10. Metered service of any kind: 

a. Out-going. 

b. In-coming. 

c. Both out-going and in-coming. 

d. Reverse metered service. 

e. Will register number of calls. 

f. Will register length of conversation in seconds, 

11. Automatic fire alarms, district messenger or police 
patro] service, without additional exchange equipment. 

12. Secret service. 

13. Continuous service, always uniform. 





THE BERRY LIGHTNING ARRESTER. 

The Berry lightning arrester, which is being favorably 
introduced to the attention of telephone men this season, 
is pronounced an exceptionally effective new protective 
device, and is already meeting with a very successful sale. 
It has no fuses to replace nor carbons to clean. The ar- 
rester consists of a brass tube inside of a larger brass tube. 
The space between the tubes is three-thirty-seconds of an 
inch. The tubes are held in position by porcelain insulat- 
ors. The outside tube is common to the line, while the 
inside tube is grounded by means of a wire soldered to it. 
The arrester is placed on the pole-line where there is no 
danger of causing a fire, and it is claimed that one ground 
wire on one pole, and a Berry arrester on each conductor 
will protect an entire lead with all its telephones. 

The expenses of one storm might easily purchase enough 
arresters to equip an entire system, so that the economy of 
such devices is readily apparent to any experienced tele- 
phone man. The Perry lightning arrester is manufac- 
tured by the Perry Electric Manufacturing Company, of 
Marion, Ohio, and this firm will be glad to furnish de- 
scriptive matter and quotations to all interested parties. 





ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE CoO. 

The Electric Appliance Company, Chicago, has recently 
closed a contract with the Northern Illinois Telephone 
Company of Sandwich, Illinois, for a four hundred and 
fifty line switchboard. 

This board will be of the latest type self-restoring drop 
with one hundred and fifty drops to the section, fifteen 
cord circuits and twenty transfers for connection with toll 
board. 

This company has been building up a large telephone 
and switchboard business, and has recently issued a tele- 
phone booklet entitled “How to buy a farm telephone,” 
which is mailed free—-a postal card will bring it by return 
mail. This book contains valuable information relative 
to building telephone lines. 

The company also has new bulletins ready for mail 
on switchboard and electrical supplies, and is in position 
to submit quotations on complete exchange outfits, and 
companies who contemplate installing new boards, or tele- 
phones, are requested to write for quotations before buy- 
ing. The comnanv’s new No. 27 catalogue with discount 
sheet is now being sent to its large list of customers. and 
prospective buyers not on its mailing list will receive a 
copy upon request. The catalogue contains three hundred 
and forty pages of evervthing electrical. 








TRADE NOTES. 


THe EASTERN TELEPHONE ComMpaANy, Cape Breton Isl- 


and, Canada, is installing a lock-out system. The equip- 
ment is being furnished by the Baird Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





Tue JouHNSON ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Chicago, has just issued a catalogue illustrating and de- 
scribing the “Noble” automatic lockout system. This cata- 
logue contains much interesting and timely information and 
will be mailed free by the company upon request. 


AMERICAN ELectric TELEPHONE COMPANY, Chicago, 
is sending to the trade Bulletin No. 23, describing the 
Zabel eight party selective ringing telephone system. The 
bulletin contains much valuable data, is fully illustrated 
and will he sent to any person interested upon request. 


THe Current ExLecrric Company, Chicago, has done 
so well with its pole changer and duplex set this sea- 
son that it has recently been compelled to double its ca- 
pacity. The company’s headquarters will still be found 
at 52 State street, only a half block from Marshall Field’s 


THe ELecrricAL TIMEs is a house organ issued by the 
W. G. Nagel Electric Company, Toledo, Ohio, and is a 
neat and attractive publication devoted to the general elec- 
trical trade. Those who would like to receive the publica- 
tion regularly can do so by sending their names to the 
W. G. Nagel Electric Company. 

Tur S. H. Coucn Company, INcorporATED, Boston, 
Mass., will be pleased to send bulletin No. 14, descriptive 
of exchange telephone apparatus, construction material 
and accessories, to any one interested upon request. This 
little bulletin is replete with interesting information and 
illustrations concerning this apparatus. 


Tue STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., reports having closed con- 
tracts for switchboards for the following places: Exeter, 
Nebr. ; Portsmouth, N. H.; Bedford, Ind.; Hartford, Conn. ; 
Rochester, N. Y. Also a 3000 line multiple board for the 
People’s Home Telephone Company, Morgantown, W. Va., 
and one for the Marietta Home Telephone Company, Mari- 
etta, Ohio. 

THe CenTRAL ELectricAL Company, Chicago, general 
western agents for D. & W. material, is sending out copies 
of the new D. & W. price list No. 11. This price list is 
an attractive little booklet small enough to be carried in 
the pocket, and quotes revised prices on D. & W. enclosed 
fuses and safety devices. A copy should be in the hands 
of every buyer, and if vou have not received one the Cen- 
tral Electric Company requests that you write them for 
one. 

MANHATTAN ELEcTRICAL SuppLy Company, New York, 
has issued a very attractive folder calling attention to its 
new building which is located at 17 Park Place, New 
York. In the folder, which is printed in colors, the com- 
pany says: “In announcing the completion and occupancy 
of our own building at 17 Park Place through to Murray 
street, we are particularly gratified to invite our friends 
and patrons to an electrical supply house so thoroughly 
complete, roomy and convenient as this one has been 
made. In arranging our new quarters, we have, in many 
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instances, departed from traditional and round-about 
iethods of doing things, and have introduced innovations 
which will promote mutual business interests. You are 
personally invited to call and look us over at your earliest 
convenience. Manhattan quality and prices will be more 
strongly in evidence than at any previous period in our 
18-year career.” 


Krrx’s BLoTTER, issued by McRoy Clay Works, grows 
better as the months go by. The June blotter contained 
a poem entitled “The Mornin’s Mornin’,’ which is well 
worth while. These blotters are deservedly popular and 
we offer as a suggestion that any one who appreciates 
good things should write the McRoy Clay Works, Chi- 
cago, to be put on its mailing list for future copies of the 
blotter. 


THe Fisre Conpuir Company, of Orangeburg, N. Y., 
presents one of the handsomest catalogues of the vear— 
an exceptionally complete, well illustrated and useful work 
prepared by the company’s western representative, W. W. 
Smythe, of Chicago. The booklet is arranged in loose 
leaf form for the insertion of subsequent bulletins as these 
may be issued from time to time. Those interested in 
conduit or underground construction should write to either 
Mr. Smythe or the company’s home office for a copy of 
the new catalogue. 


THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., reports having closed con- 
tracts for switchboards in the following places: Lanse 
ford. N. D.; Willow City, N. D.; Beaumont, Tex.; Page, 
N. D.; Colton, S. D.; Osawatomie, Kan.; Carter, Wis.: 
Chicago, IIll.; Galias, Me.; Sutton West, Ont., Can.; Bed- 
ford, Ind.; Grimes, Ia.; Ames, Ia.; Larrabee, Ia.: Ludlow, 
Ill.; Dieterick, Ill.; Streator, Ill.; Hoople, N. D.; Ash- 
land, Mo. 


STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE COMPANY announces 
that in order to better serve its customers in the west and 
southwest it has established a warehouse stock in St. 
Louis, from which prompt shipments can always be made 
of standard sizes of rubber insulated wires and cables, 
and of the smaller and intermediate sizes of weatherproof 
products. The company’s St. Louis office and warehouse 
is under the personal direction of E. J. Pietzcker, south- 
western manager. 





THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., recently broke ground for a 
large extension to its cable plant. The new building will 
cover a ground space of 313 by 175 feet. It is to be one 
story with saw-toothed roof to correspond with the bal- 
ance of the plant. To take care of this large extension the 
company has provided a new 750 horse-power Hamilton- 
Corliss engine direct connected with 550 kilowatt direct 
current generator. It has also provided two additional 
boilers of the Murphy type of 191 horse-power each. This 
large addition to the plant requires the erection of an- 
other stack or chimney equal in size to the present stack. 
The above mentioned boilers are of the latest improved 
underfeed type. The building is to be used for the manu- 
facture of aerial and underground cable, also the various 
insulated wires, cords, etc., made by this company. A 
complete sprinkler system will be installed. 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL ELECTRICAL SHOW. 

The management of the Electrical Trades Exposition 
Company has issued a very attractive booklet, a reproduc- 
tion of the cover design being shown in the illustration, 
announcing its second annual electrical show which will 
be held at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, on January 14- 
26, 1907. 

The company invites 
attention to the history, 
purpose and results of 
this great publicity en- 
erprise for electrical 
products. Early in the 
fall of 1905 the project 
of holding an electrical 
exposition in Chicago 
was broached to a num- 
ber of representative 
electrical men of Chi- 
cago, and as it was at 
once received with favor, 
a company was formed 
to carry on the work. 

In the organization of 
the company it was con- 
sidered of first import- 
ance that its personnel 
should consist of as 
many of the leading 
men in all the various electrical lines as would take a per- 
sonal and financial interest in the enterprise. The result 
was that the stock was subscribed for by sixty stock- 
holders, all prominent electrical men. 

The object of the electrical show is to enlarge and up- 
build the eiectrical trade in all its branches, to maintain 
the position of Chicago as the electrical center of the United 
States, to provide a medium for the display of the new 
developments and advancements of the art, to familiarize 
the trade and the public with the countless appliances, ap- 
paratus and machines producing or ‘utilizing electricity for 
the daily needs of mankind, to furnish publicity of the 
most valuable kind, and finally to bring the buyer direct 
to the seller, to their mutual profit. 


The first show was held at the Coliseum, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 15-27, 1906, and was pronounced by all the greatest 
and best trade show ever held in the building. In point of 
interest, attendance, educational value, publicity and direct, 
as well as indirect, results to exhibitors, it was a success. 





Electrical Trades Booklet Design. 


~ One hundred and twenty exhibitors, thirty thousand square 


feet of exhibits, one hundred and twenty-five thousand at- 
tendance, are the figures. 

It is believed the second annual show will be a still 
larger and better exhibition and one bringing to the ex- 
hibitor even greater results than did the first one. 

The interest and enthusiasm shown by the visitors who 
came from every state in the Union to see the first show, 
and who have spread the fame of that-event all over the 
country, will grow and crystallize into determination to 
see the next one. The trade and public expect to see the 
newest and best things at the 1907 show, and they will 
come, see and buy. 

Arrangements are being made for a number of meet- 
ings of electrical associations to be held during the 1907 
show. Three conventions were held during the last show 
and more are expected at the next. 

Over seventy per cent of the space covered by the 1906 
show has already been contracted for for the 1907 show. 
In addition to the Coliseum proper the Annex adjoining 
the main building will be utilized for exhibits next vear. 
The spaces are laid out in sizes suitable for small or large 
exhibits, and the needs of every exhibitor can be met. 
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Diagram showing arrangement and dimensions of spaces 
will be sent on request by the management. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to Homer E. Niesz, managing 
director, 139 Adams street, Chicago. 





EDWIN H. SMYTHE. 


Edwin H. Smythe, who has recently engaged in busi- 
ness as a patent expert at 738 Monadnock building, has 
had a wide experience in the telephone and electrical busi- 
ness. For three vears he was connected with the engin- 
eering department of the Chicago Telephone Company, 
after which he spent a like period in the engineering corps 
of the Central Union Telephone Company, leaving that 
concern to enter the telephone engineering department of 
the Western Electric Company. During the last five of 
his seven years’ connection with the Western Electric Com- 
pany he had charge of its patent department. For the past 
year Mr. Smythe has been with the firm of Rector & Hib- 
ben, patent attorneys, of Chicago. 

Mr. Smythe’s experience has been such as particularly 
to fit him for rendering expert service in the telephone 
field, combining, as it does, a wide familiarity with the 
engineering practice of the art, an extensive acquaintance 
with the patents relating to telephone inventions, and a 
thorough training in the interpretation of such patents. He 
has also done a great deal of original work in the design- 
ing of circuits and apparatus, and has obtained a number 
of patents for inventions along this line, including several 
in the field of wireless telegraphy, in which Mr. Smythe 
was one of the pioneer workers in this country. 

Although he is especially qualified as an expert in cases 
involving telephone patents, Mr. Smythe’s work for the 
past six years has been such as to familiarize him with 
patents relating to other branches of the application of elec- 
tricity, and to qualify him for giving expert testimony with 
regard to electrical patents in general. : 





CARNEGIE BUYS AUTOMATIC SYSTEM. 


Andrew Carnegie has purchased of the Automatic Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago, a complete private automatic tele- 
phone exchange of twenty lines, for his Scottish estate, 
Skibo Castle, Scotland. 

Carnegie’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Lucy Carnegie, has 
an automatic exchange of twenty-two lines on her estate, 
Dungeness, on Cumberiand Island, just off the coast of 
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Skibo Castle, Andrew Carnegie’s Scottish Estate. 


Georgie. The Dungeness exchange has been in operation 
over two years, and Mr. Carnegie was so pleased with its 
working that he decided to use the same system at Skibo 
Castle. Mr. K. B. Weatherbee, Mr. Carnegie’s mechanical! 
engineer, was in Chicago during the latter part of May 
to familiarize himself with the automatic system, and ex- 
pects to install the exchange at Skibo Castle in August. 
The initial installation will be for thirteen telepliones, 
five of which will be in the castle, one in the estate office, 
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two in the stable and garage, one in the gamekeeper’s lodge, 
one in the gardener’s lodge, one in the golf house, one 
at the dock on Dornoch Firth, where Mr. Carnegie’s yacht 
is kept, and one at the natatorium. The estate is about 
ten miles square, and the automatic telephones will prob- 
ably be scattered all over it eventually. The automatic 
system will replace an old magneto manual system that 
has been in use there for some time. 





ANDREA SPECIALTIES. 

The Julius Andrea & Sons Company, Milwaukee, has 
placed on the market a new detachable hook switch which 
is meeting with favor among exchange managers. This 
new hook switch is self contained, and for perfection of 





New Andrae Hook Switch. 


contact is claimed to be without an equal. It may be re- 
moved without disturbing the contact springs, or altering 
the adjustment in any way. The contact points are made 
from pure platinum. 

Another piece of apparatus recently put out by the 
company is a new ringer, a feature of which is the method 
of adjustment, a screw driver being the only tool needed. 





Andrae U-Shaped Ringer. 


What the company claims to be the most valuable feature 
of this ringer is the U shaped magnet which it claims to 


prevent the loss of magetism. Detailed information con- 
cerning these two new specialties can be had by writing 
the Julius Andrea & Sons Company, 217 West Water 
street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

SIVEDISH-AMERICAN EXHIBIT, 

Among the leading exhibitors at the recent convention 
was the Swedish-American Telephone Company. This con- 
cern occupied room 612 at the Auditorium Hotel, where it 
displaved in a unique and interesting manner a complete 
line of its well-known product. The company also enter- 
tained a number of visitors at its new factory, which is 
located at No. 1760 East Ravenswood Park avenue, one of 
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the most complete and up-to-date telephone manufacturing 
plants in the country. This new factory, which the com- 
pany owns, contains about 200,000 feet of floor space, all of 
which is devoted to the exclusive manufacture of telephone 
equipment. 

A number of the traveling salesmen of the company were 
in attendance at the convention, renewing old acquaintances 
and making new ones. Among them were W. O. Rhode, 
who has charge of the branch at Kansas City; F. M. Fer- 
guson, who is in charge of the branch at Omaha, and C. L. 
Ward, who has a branch office at Fargo, N. D. Also J. A. 
Russell and Fred Seeley, who are general traveling repre- 
sentatives. 

The company maintained its reputation for enterprise 
and up-to-date displays. It reported closing a number of 
good size contracts, among them being one for The Enter- 
prise Telephone Company of Phillipsburg, Kans., for a 
300-line equipment complete; 100-line equipment complete 
for the Mercer Telephone Company at Bryant, Ind.; 100- 
line equipment for the Henry Union Telephone Company of 
Henry, S. D.; also 200-line equipment for the North West- 
ern Independent Telephone Company of Lowell, Ind., and 
numerous other smaller orders. 





SWISHER MARLINE CABLE HANGERS. 


The W. G. Nagel Electric Company, Toledo, Ohio, is 
calling the attention of telephone men to the Swisher Mar- 
line cable hanger. The inventor of this hanger was re- 
quested by the company to make a statement as to how 
he happened to invent it. The statement follows: 

I have been a construction man for fifteen years, the last four 
of which I was installing cable systems. During this time I have 
used hundreds of thousands of the old style Marline hangers and 
I found that after pulling messenger wires as taut as they should 
be that the expansion of the messenger wires and the cables which 
they supported was not in the same proportion. This caused the 
cable to buckle and become unhooked, necessitating the closing of 
each hook with a pair of connectors. 

Then if I had a piece of twenty-five pair cable to put on a 


View of the Swisher and Old Style Cable Hanger. 


half inch messenger, it was almost impossible to hang it with 
twenty-five pair hangers, as they were made for 3 messenger 
wire. - 

I have also suffered the misfortune of having several spans of 
cable lying in the street as the result of a few hooks becoming 
detached and the rest of the hooks “stripping” or straightening 
out. Then if I ever wanted to move a cable a few feet, I found 
it necessary to send a man out on the messenger and open up 
the hooks. After getting the cable in the required position, a man 
had to be sent back again to close the hooks. 

Another great fault was that after the hooks had been closed 
and the cable was up a few months, the wind, in blowing sideways, 
would cause the marline to wear in the eye of the hook instead 
of letting the hook swing on the messenger wire. 

But the greatest trouble of all was in stringing overhead wires 
and having them sag down under the hooks and become locked 
between them and the messenger wire. I would either have to 
send out a man to unfasten them or else cut the wire at the near- 
est pole and pull that span out, then string it in again. 

After years of such trials I thought out the idea of overcoming 
these difficulties, which is embodied in the Swisher Marline cable 
hangers. 

All hooks are made of one size both as to width and wire and 
a No. 9 wire will stand more strain in my hook than a Ne. 6 
wire will in the old style hanger. A hook that is galvanized before 
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it is cut off and formed is not worth putting up as it soon begins 
to rust and the spot where it rests on the messenger wire rusts 
as well. Neither is a poor grade of marline or houseline to be 
considered, as that necessitates replacing hangers in from three to 
five years. 

The Swisher hangers are galvanized after they have left the 
machine and only the very best grade of marline is used for the 
tweuty-five and fifty pairs and the very best grade of houseline for 
the sizes above the fifty pairs. This is the same grade of marline 
and houseline that is used on sailing vessels and will last longer 
than pole leads and messenger wires. 





A Busy Factory. 

Frank B. Cook has a new complaint, something most men 
don’t complain about. The orders are coming in too fast 
for the capacity of the factory. Mr. Cook says he is par- 
ticularly busy on orders for his Type B-4 subscribers’ sta- 
tion protectors. This is the protector that was recently 
approved by the Board of Underwriters, and which is fitted 
with a fuse that will not explode or flash when it operates. 
Among the recent orders which he has received for this 
protector are Paris, Ill., 1,000; Cleveland, Ohio, 3,000; 
Quincy, Ill., 2,500; Terre Haute, Ind., 1,100; Atlanta, Ga., 
500; Bloomington, Ill., 500. Mr. Cook says there has also 
been a large and increasing demand for all of the various 
fifteen types of pole cable terminals that he is manufac- 
turing. He makes about fifteen different sizes in each of 
the types and says the capacity of the factory is taxed to 
its utmost to get the orders out on time. One of the largest 
orders was from Portland, Ore., for 800 T. 8 terminals. 
Another was from the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Company, for 200 Type S. W. He also received 
from the Sheboygan Telephone Company, Sheboygan, Wis.. 
the order for the complete inside protection and outside 
protection, comprising the No. 8 self-soldering protectors 
for switchboard protection and Type S. W. cable terminals 
for the outside protection. He also received the order 
from Quincy for 367 terminals. On the inside or switch- 
board protection, Mr. Cook has received a great many or- 
ders for both his type No. 14 and No. 8. Some of the 
exchanges which have ordered either the No. 14 or No. 8, 
are Oakland, Cal.,; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; Kingman, Kans. ; Cherokee, Iowa ; Chad- 
don, Neb.; Wilmington, Del.; Macon, Mo.; Hazelton, Pa.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., an addition of 1,000 pairs ; Columbus, 
Ohio, an addition of 600 pairs. Mr. Cook has increased the 
capacity of his plant twice since the first of December, and 
is contemplating still further enlargement. He has put on a 
night shift and his shop is now striving, day and night, to 
get out the orders. 





VALUE OF CYPRESS FOR TELEPHONE POLES. 

The Woodruff-Kroy Company, of Davenport, Iowa, 
which also operates a mammoth cypress pole industry at 
Kennett, Mo., under the name of the Kennett Cypress & 
Hardwood Lumber Company, is sending to telephone man- 
agers some very interesting circular matter descriptive of 
its proposition. From these circulars we take the follow- 
ing: 

“We can save you an average of $2.00 per pole, because 
we are not jobbers, but producers direct from the stump, 
and own 10,000 acres of timber in one solid body, which 
experts pronounce the finest body of cypress pole timber 
in America. 

“Our operating and loading facilities are unexcelled: 
we strive to ship exactly the quality, size and amount pur- 
chased, and we can furnish all sizes promptly.” 

It is said that nearly all wooden water tanks, wash tubs, 
water pails—and. in short, most articles intended to with- 
stand the encroachments of moisture and decav—are made 
from cypress. The caskets in which the ancient Egyptians 
placed the mummies, under the belief that their remains 
would thus be preserved intact forever, were constructed 
out of cypress. An expert was recently engaged bv the 
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Woodruff-Kroy company to examine its cypress supply and 
submitted the following report: 

“Regarding the scientific or botanical name for your 
cypress, will say that this wood was formerly called *Cu- 
pressus distichia’ and ‘Schubertia distichia.” It is called 
among botanists “Taxodium distichum,” the bald or decide- 
ous cypress, a very valuable American wood, noted for 
its close grain and everlasting qualities when exposed to 
moisture. 

“Cypress is the popular name for members of the genus 
cupressus and for certain species of the related genera, the 
foreign scientific name being ‘Taxodium’ and ‘Chamae- 
Cyparis’. All of the last named belong to the natural order, 
‘Coniferae’.” 

Cypress grown in this locality, the botanist further states, 
is of a much better quality, owing to the fact that its ex- 
ceedingly slow growth, caused by so much moisture around 
it, prevent brashness or the separating of the textures when 
under heavy strain. 

The Woodruff-Kroy company also quotes in its circulars 
to the telephone trade the following excerpts from a recent 
issue of the American Lumberman: 

“Cypress and white cedar have much in common in re- 
gard to the kind of soil in which they thrive. Both are 
swamp timber which reaches its highest development where 
the moisture in the ground is so great as to limit or pro- 
hibit the development of other kind of trees. Seemingly 
the timber becomes immune, and when used for purposes 
which bring it into contact with the soil or subject to ex- 
cessive moisture none of the usual deterioration and decay 
of the wood structure follows. This is true in a compara- 
tive sense only, as both cypress and cedar will in time re- 
turn to dust. 

“Cypress poles for telephone and telegraph purposes or 
for use by street car companies will give satisfactory serv- 
ice.” 





HOTEL FOR PARIS TELEPHONE GIRLS. 

A special dispatch from Paris states that comparisons 
of telephone systems were made recently in debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Mr. Chastenet declared that there 
were more telephone subscribers in the city of New York 
alone than in all France. In Germany, he said, there were 
500.000 subscribers, which is far in excess of the number 
in France. The extent of the urban telephone wires in 
Germany is 1,500,000 kilometers, and in France 500,000 
kilometers. The telephone girls of Paris will soon be quar- 
tered in a new residential hotel which is being built for them 
by the postal authorities. They will be charged low rates 
for board, and it is expected that the institution will eventu- 
ally become self-supporting, although it will be subsidized 
for the present. A receiving room, breakfast room and 
library are on the ground floor, and a large dining room, 
which will also be used for concerts and balls, is on the 
second floor. 





Here is a story that has a delicious humor of simplicity 
and shows how little some people know about the workings 
of the telephone. Several families near Comstock, Michi- 
gan, had telephones installed in their homes, and in no place 
was the new affair a center of greater attraction than in the 
home of one old lady of the vicinity. She was considerably 
impressed by the utility of the telephone, but she thought it 
contained undeveloped possibilities. One day no one was 
able to ring up “central,” and a compiaint was sent in to the 
exchange. A couple of linemen were dispatched to the 
different telephones on the circuit and found nothing the 
matter until they came to the house of the old lady. To their 
utter amazement she was unconcernedly darning socks over 
the receiver which she had taken down and was holding in 
her lap. She did not know that she was tying up the whole 
party line. 








to go up the pole gracefully and quickly. But let 

the inexperienced man try it, and he will change his 
mind. I have seen linemen practice climbing a pole for 
months before they have been able to go out into the 
actual business of ascending poles. Others take to climb- 
ing and are able to ascend soon after they enter the tele- 
phone service. The men. of agility are preferred by the line 
superintendents, and are given first choice when a new 
man is engaged. ‘Then in addition to his qualification for 
pole climbing, the lineman 
must have ample courage, as 
he must climb poles in all 
sorts of weather and under 
various conditions. There 
are poles located in dan- 
gerous places. Some are ar- 
ranged on buildings in dif- 
ficult positions, and yet these 
have to be ascended at in- 
tervals and the wires attend- 
ed to. Then on top of it all 
the lineman must have me- 
chanical ability and training 
for his business. If he 
lacks in any one of the three factors herewith mentioned, 
he will prove a failure as a lineman for the telephone serv- 
ice. The careful lineman will have his proper kit of tools 
in readiness for a hurry-up call, and he himself will be 
free to go quickly to any point on the line designated. In 
making these hurry-up trips and in doing quick work to 
keep the line open, he often meets with accidents. In fact, 
there are usually one or more dis- 
abled men on the sick list of all 
large companies, resulting from 
shocks, falls, and other causes. 
In one case a man had ascended 
a pole to get at the wire which 
happened to be near the top of 
- the cluster of wires with which 
the pole was equipped. Consid- 
erable wiggling was needed to get 
= through the web of wires of the 
various electrical companies, tele- 
graph and others. When near 
the top he was seized with a dizzy 


, | ) the outsider, it seems an easy thing for the lineman 








Figure 1. 





Figure 2. 


spell and lost his grip, _ fall- 
ing upon the wires below. In falling his legs got 
twisted about the network of wires, and he was 
supported head down, as shown in Figure 1, until 
a fire company near by turned out with ladders and 


He soon recovered. It is not unusual for 
Some men can feel a spell 


took him down. 
linemen to get dizzv_spelis. 


coming on, and they avoid going high on a pole until the 
feeling passes away. But there are frequently accidents 
arising which cannot be foreshadowed. Not long since a 


lineman ascended a high ladder up the side of a building 
to get at some wires which had been placed on the side 
of the building near the roof. Just above the ridge was a 
pole carrying a number of wires. The lineman could not 
see the condition of the pole from the ladder. While he 
was driving some spikes into the cornice base board the 
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ridge stone forming the top of the flat roof, together with 
the brick work split open and the weight of the entire pole 
above came over with bricks and debris in a shower. Luckily 
for him the pole proper slanted off to one side and was 
supported by the wires. The wires pressed the man tight 
to the ladder. He was injured by falling debris. It was 
some hours before he was removed from the entanglement 
shown in Figure 2. 

The lineman must have his eyes open all the time he is 
at work. There are skylights on many roofs and often 
these lights are defective. There are heavy ground glass 
frame lights which are supposed to be amply strong to 
support a man. But processes of decay weaken the frame- 
work and sometimes before the lineman is aware of it, 
there is a creaking sound, and he is tumbled through to 
the floor beneath. Then there are obstructions on roofs 
to bother the lineman. Hidden wires trip him up. Poles 
are often poorly adjusted in position on roofs and the rains 
and winds assist to weaken the conditions and when the 
pole is climbed by the lineman his weight causes it to fall 
and an accident may result. Still, poles are usually so well 
supported by the numerous wires 
that if the man clings tightly to 
the pole, when it snaps off or tilts: 
over, he is likely to be saved. Not 
long since one of the fraternity 
was on the top of a pole fixing 
the wires when a high wind broke 
it off, leaving the stump standing 
and the upper part swaying on 
the wires, almost upside down, 
with the lineman clinging there- 
to. He made himself comfortable 
on the swaying top and waited 
events. The first passer-by noti- 
fied the police and with a ladder 
secured from a stable nearby the 
lineman was able to get to the 
ground in safety. It is essential 
for the modern lineman to _ be 
quick-witted in cases of emergency. A friend told me of 
how, when fixing the wires on a roof, he was caught by a 
fire. 


He had ascended the roof of a tenement house through 
the interior, coming out at the skylight. He had not been 
at work long when a fire broke out in the upper part of the 
house. Volumes of smoke came up through the skylight. 
There were a number of companies 
using the roof for their lines and one 
of the working gangs of one of the 
companies had left a coil of heavy 
cable on the roof. Our quick-witted 
lineman fastened one end of the 
cable about a pole on the roof as in 
Figure 3 and then descended to the 
sidewalk on this cable. 

The lineman who has much work 
to do in congested districts in large 
cities needs considerable coolness in 
handling his work right. Hence the most experienced men 
are given the most congested sections where there are numer- 
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ous lines of wires and many entanglements, especially after 
a storm. The men with less training are broken in in the 
suburbs where there is plenty of room, fewer wires to con- 
tend with, and as a rule poles for every position at the 
ground level, instead of various devices rigged up on the 
roofs as in the thickly populated sections. 

A storm means much extra work for the lineman. Often 
odd instances occur when the wires get sheeted with ice 
that would not happen under other circumstances. In one 
case the wires not only became coated with ice, but there 
was considerable strain produced by the wind, so that the 
wires pulled over a chimney as shown in Figure 4. For- 
tunately no one was passing at the time. 

The experienced lineman will take into consideration the 
conditions of a chimney and if he must use it for supporting 
his wires, he will arrange the strain so that the chimney 
cannot be pulled over towards the front of the building, 
thus endangering the lives of the people on the sidewalk 
below. But after all, the casualties among linemen are no 
greater than among firemen, engineers, and others who take 
chances. I know linemen who have grown gray in the serv- 
ice and who never met with serious accidents. Nearly all 
have had accidents in their time, but the fatalities are less 
than would be expected from the character of the lineman’s 
work. 





ACTIONABLE NEGLIGENCE. 

A Missouri case recently decided by the highest court of 
the state contains a full discussion of the meaning of action- 
able negligence as applied to offending masters in personal 
injury cases. The facts were that some linemen of the Mis- 
souri and Kansas Telephone Company had been engaged in 
repairing wires, and two of them were working on different 
poles. Finding it necessary to get a certain tool belonging 
to the other, one of the linemen threw it across the space 
between the poles io the one wanting the tool. The latter 
failed to catch it as it came to him and the tool fell to the 
ground and seriously injured a child playing near the bot- 
tom of the pole. The usual proceedings followed—suit for 
damages and judgment—and in deciding the case the su- 
preme court took occasion to fully set out what negligence is 
as applied to these matters. It was said: “The standard by 
which a given act is to be classed as careful or negligent is 
fixed by an inflexible rule of the substantive law, and not by 
usage or custom. Negligence, in actions for personal in- 
jury, means the doing of some act which a cautious or pru- 
dent man would not do, or the neglecting to do some act 
which a cautious and prudent man would not neglect. 
Prudent men often depart from common usage in the per- 
formance of duty without overstepping the boundaries of 
reasonable care. If they did not, there would be little, if 
any, progress in any craft. The law does not call a man 
careless because he refuses to place himself in bondage to 
custom. The advancement of art, science, trade or handi- 
craft requires that human effort be given 2 wider field of 
operation than that already occupied. Therefore, a given 
act is denominated negligent, not that it is violative of cus- 
tom, but because it is a thing no prudent man would do. 
But it does not follow from this that custom has no pro- 
bative value. It cannot be received to change the rule of 
negligence established by the substantive law, but it is evi- 
dential for it bears directly upon the conduct of prudent 
men, a necessary issue in every negligence case. A method 
of doing a thing becomes a custom through its adoption by 
many prudent men who, in selecting it as a rule of conduct, 
hving necessarily found it to be a reasonablv safe method. 
Their uniform conclusion, as exhibited by their action is not 
only persuasive evidence that their method is reasonably 
careful. but also that one not recognized by usage and less 
safe is not reasonably careful. That is to sav, the law recog- 
nizes the value, in arriving at the nature or tendency of a 
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given act, of considering its effect upon the conduct of 
others as shown by general custom.” 





COMBINATION POLE LINES.. 


There is rightly a constantly increasing tendency for 
electric light, railway and telephone companies  cover- 
ing the same territory to consolidaie pole lines in the outly- 
ing districts wherever possible, thereby saving the expense 
of separate sets of pole lines as well as improving the general 
appearance of the streets, says the Electrical World in a re- 
cent editorial. The necessiiy of keeping electric light and 
telephone wires well apart on combination pole l:nes, of 
course make advisable the use of longer poles than would 
usually be needed if the two lines were separate. Where two 
companies occupy the same poles the question always comes 
up as to the proper location of the various wires. Someiimes 
this is worked out on common sense engineering lines and 
sometimes it is a result of an arbitrary decision by the man- 
agement of one of the companies owning the lines, this de- 
cision being virtually backed up with the convincing argu- 
ment “Do things our way or not at all.’”’. Sound engineering 
practice usually places the heavy wires on the top cross-arms 
and the small telephone or signal wires on the lower cross- 
arms. There are two good and sufficient reasons for this. 
The small telephone and signal wires are more likely to 
break than the lighting and power wires. Furthermore, 
there are usually more of them on a pole than there are 
lighting and power wires. The chances are, therefore, much 
greater that telephone wires if placed on the top cross-arms 
will fall among the light and power wires than that the 
light and power wires will fall upon the telephone wires. 
With telephone wires on the lower cross-arms they simply 
fall on the ground. The other good reason for placing 
the light and power wires on the top cross-arms is that the 
telephone lines are worked on by linemen much more than 
light and power wires, and they are less dangerous for a 
lineman to pass through. With the light and power wires 
on the lower cross-arms, telephone linemen must pass 
through them every time work is done on the telephone 
lines. They are not only in constant danger from passing 
through these lines so frequently, but there is always a 
chance that in stringing new lines they will get a cross 
between the wire that is being strung and the electric light 
wire. Taken all together, it would seem that no worse 
arrangement could be proposed than that of placing tele- 
phone wires on the top cross-arms when it can be avoided; 
yet this is being done in some places under the method of 
arriving at decisions before mentioned. 





NORTHERN CENTRAL ADOPTS TELEPHONES. 

The Northern Central Railway is now establishing pri- 
vate telephone lines which will extend from Baltimore, Md., 
to Elmira, N. Y. Part of the line has already been built. 
There are stations at Cockeysville, Md., York, Falls View, 
Lamoyne and Harrisburg, Pa. Stations will be placed at 
Marysville, Dauphin, Montandon, Milton, Williamsport, 
Pa., and other points north. 

York will be the exchange station. The equipment will 
greatly facilitate the handling of freight and will do away 
with much telegraphing and correspondence. 





ABERDEEN’S BIG STICK. 


Aberdeen, Washington, claims the champion “big stick” 
of the universe. It is a telephone pole from a tree nearly 
200 feet high, the pole measuring 116 feet in height. This 
is twelve feet longer than the world famous timbers that 
supported the Washington building at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition. The pole is located on the south side of the Chehalis 
river, about a mile east of Aberdeen. 
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_ Eureka, Kans.—The Salem Mutual Telephone Company has been 
incorporated. 

West Satem, Wis.—The West Salem Telephone Company has 
been organized. 

BLUFF CREEK, 
been organized. 

GustINE, Tex.—The Gustine Telephone Company has been or- 
ganized at this place. 

Wesster, Wis.—The Webster-Orange Telephone Company has 
been organized at this place. 

LansinG, Mich.—The Norton Rural Telephone Company has filed 
articles of incorporation at Lansing. 

Pato, Mich.—The Fenwick Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $8,000. 
_. JEFFERSON, Kans.—The Montgomery County Farmers’ Mutual 
lelephone Company has been incorporated. 
_ Hartwick, Mich—The Osceola Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
_ Britton, S. D—The Marshall County Telephone Company will 
incorporate with a capital stock of $100,000. 
_ LurnerssurG, Pa.—The S. U. B. Telephone Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Cuarin, Mich——The Chapin Mutual Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. 

Houcnton Lake, Mich.—The Loxley Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. 

New Castie, Pa.—The South New Castle Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 

Councu. Grove, Kans.—The Council Grove Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Suinnston, W. Va.—The Shinnston Union Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $6,000. 

RAMoNnA, Kan.—The Ramona Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $3,000. 
_ West Patm Beacu, Fla.—The West Palm Beach Telephone 
Company has been organized with a capital stock of $25,000. 

ALAnson, Mich.—The Buckeye Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated by Calvin S. Dice, J. C. Bowman and Gilbert L. Hicks. 
_ Srratrrorv, Wis.—The Stratford Telephone Company has been 
incorporated by R. Connor and others with a capital stock of $1,500. 


NEW COMPANIES 





la—The Bluff Creek Telephone Company has 





ToreKA, Kans.—The Olathe & Pioneer Telephone Company of 
Johnson County has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 

Oakwoop, O.—The Oakwood Telephone Company has _ been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by W. C. Crater and 
others. 

ConsipineE, N. D- 
ing organized at this place. 
son and others. 

ENTERLINE, Pa.—The Enterline-Halifax Telephone Company has 
been organized at this place and will at once begin the construction 
of a telephone line. 

Hooker, Okla. 
pany has been organized at this place. 
dent of the company. 

Marietta, O.—The Mile Kun Telephone Company has_ been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $2,5co by William F. Watkins, 
L. kk. Winn, and others. 

Htantey Farts, Minn.—The Hanley Falls Telephone Company 
has been formed with a capital stock of $10,000. I. Johnson is 
president of the company. 

SuMRALL, Miss.—The Sumrall Telephone & Telegraph Company 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $5,000. John H. Nutt 
is manager of the company. 

Lersport, Pa.—A rural telephone company has been organized 
at this place for the purpose of establishing telephone service among 
the farmers in this vicinity. 

_ Awaparko, Okla —The Tonqquawa Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $40,cco. The incorporators of 


A new Farmers’ Telephone Company is be- 
Among those interested are Ben John- 


The Gotobed, Son & Company Telephone Com- 
Wm. Gotobed is vice-presi- 


the company are Thomas Updegrove, Thomas L. Cecil, L. L. Gris- 


N 
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som, C. M. Neal, William Caldwell, W. C. Elliott and Christopher 
Schlitt. 

SELKIRK, Ont.—The Erie Telephone Company, Limited, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The head office of the 
company will be at Selkirk. 

Louisa, Ky.—The Sandy Telephone Pin and Bracket Company 
has been organized to manufacture locust pins and brackets with a 
daily capacity of 6,000. 

EFFINGHAM, I]l.—The Kavanagh Telephone Company has been 
incorporated by W. M. Kavanagh, H. N. Munson, and M. P. Turner 
with a capital stock of $30,000. 

Mo.ine, Kan.—The Boston Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated to construct a telephone line southwest of this place. Wm. 
White is president of the company. 

DurHam, Ia—The Plymouth Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated. T. S. Woody is president of the com- 
pany and W. H. Harvey secretary. 

HeywortnH, Il]—The Heyworth Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Henry E. Fitchburn, 
H. Dale Cline, Charles G. Fitchhorn. 

Corman, S. D.—The Farmers’ Union Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $9,000 by A. S. Harvey. 
Andrew Ulstad, and Ole Mickkelson. 

FREEWATER, Ore.—The Tumulum Telephone Company has been 
organized at this place and will build a line to Walla Walla. F. J. 
Bodefelt is president of the company. 

Star, Idaho.—William A. Lawrence and others have incorpo- 
rated the Local Telephone Company with a capital stock of $20,000 
to build and operate a telephone line. 

Mason City, Ia—The Southwest Mason Farmers’ Telephone 
Company has been organized with the following officers: President, 
Will Hamlin; secretary, W. E. Roberts. 

MALveRN, O.—The Malvern Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $4,000 by F. E. Hoffee, J. A. Rhiel, 
J. C. Lewis, Fred Smith and O. B. Richards. 

Birch Tree, Mo.—The Shannon County Telephone Company 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
porators are W. I. Marshall and J. W. Chilton. 

MitwavukEE, Wis.—The Milwaukee Automatic Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Ralph 
M. Friend, Joseph B. Doe, George J. Lonsdort. 

SoLton Sprincs, Wis.—The business men of this place are organ- 
izing a local telephone company. The company will make connec- 
tion wtih the Douglas County long distance line. 

Branpon, N. Y.—An Independent telephone company to be 
known as the People’s Telephone Company has been organized to 
take over all the telephone properties in this place. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Wisconsin Metropolitan Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by John 
A. Wallis, Louis N. Brown, and August C. Moeller. 

Pao.t, Ind.—The Irvine Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $600. The directors are Reuben E. 
Chatman, Charles Teagarden and Anthony Harmer. 

StrasBurG, Ill.—The Strasburg Mutual Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators 
are James F. Kull, Martin Hamm, and L. J. Kircher. 

Osmonp, Neb.—The Southwestern Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $320. The incorporators of the 
company are A. F. Huwalt, Henry Kraamer and others 

Osweco, N. Y.—The Southwest Oswego Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $600 by Frank McBride, 
Frank J. Eaton, and Percy Flack, all of Oswego, and others. 

HaAMERSVILLE, O.—The Home Telephone Company has_ been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators of 
the company are Harry McCall, Joseph Hanna, Frank S. Park. 

Papitton, Neb.—The village board has passed an ordinance 
granting a franchise to the Home Telephone Company, repealing 
the old ordinance, whereby a franchise was given all companies. 

Waverty, N. Y.—The Elliston Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $2,000. The incorporators are: 
Arthur C. Ellis, William H. Ellis, Harry A. Ellis, Waverly N. Y. 

Rossvitte, Okla—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. The incor- 
porators of the company are C. A. Taft and D. Kerr of Meeker, 
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W. G. Hale and T. A. Ward of Rossville, L. J. Hardin of Mid- 
lothian. 

Youncstown, O.—The Mahoning Valley Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorpor- 
ators are Max M. Zersky, Louise Zersky, Isaac Zersky and others. 


Lincotn, Neb.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Ann Car Telephone Company with a capital stock of $2,000. The 
incorporators are Hugh O'Neill, Anna O’Neill, and Mamie O’Neill. 

Montour Fats, N. Y.—The Montour Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators 
= =~ company are G. F. Barton, F. Johnson, D. C. Blair, Montour 
‘alls. 

Gutirie, Okla—The Northwestern Telephone Company of 
Logan county has been incorporated with a capital stock of $520 by 
David N. Sawyers and Ott Burt of Guthrie and Albert Metz of 
Coyle. 

Horyoke, Colo—The Phillips County Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. The incorporators 
of the company are S. S. Wooley, A. C. Cauble, E. E. Wooley, 
Holyoke. 

DarLincton, Wis.—The Lovett’s Branch Telephone Company 
has been organized, with E. G. Nall as president. It is the pur- 
pose of the company to construct a telephone line from Darlington 
to Wiota. 

Ewen, Mich.—Businessmen of Ewen, Matchwood, Bergland and 
Ontonagon have formed a company and subscribed the necessary 
amount of money to build a telephone line from Matchwood to 
Ontonagon. 

STOCKBRIDGE, Wis.—The Stockbridge and Sherwood Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. The 
incorporators of the company are Joseph Bast, G. P. McKenney, 
Henry Hoffman. 

Cotumsus, O.—The Mile Run Mutual Telephone Company of 
Washington county has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$2,500 by W. F. Watkins, L. F. Werm, Jesse Thomas, John Swynne, 
and Roger Fish. 

Toronto, O.—The Republic Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $4,000. The incorporators of the 
company are J. G. Gilchrist, R. Gilson, W. C. Jones, Lee O. Smith 
and J. T. Campbell. 

Cotumsus, O.—The Wolverne Telephone Company of Carroll 
county has been incorporated with a capital stock of $4,000. The 
incorporators are F. E. Hoffee, J. A. Rhiel, J. C. Lewis, Fred Smith 
and G. B. Richards. 


Capiz, O.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $1,000. The incorporators of the 
company are A. N. McCombs, James Love, J. M. McGow, S. E. 
Adams, L. M. Peck. 

Bartow, N. D.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by J. R. Tingberg, 
John Indegard, L. Mortenson, E. H. Weigman, G. M. Carlson, G. 
G. Schmid, Barlow. ; 


RICHMONDVILLE. N. Y.—O. R. Mann and Isaac J. Harrington of 
Richmondville, I. D. Winnie of Seward, and a party of Sharon men 
have organized a company to operate a telephone line from Rich- 
mondville to Steward. 

LARAMIE, Wyo.—The Little Laramie Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,500. The incorporators 
are ranchmen who will construct a line connecting a number of 
ranches with this city. 

St. CATHERINE, Ont.—A new Independent telephone company to 
be known as the Niagara District Independent Telephone Company 
has been organized at this place. Alfred Hoover of Markham is in- 
terested in the enterprise. 


OostBurRG, Wis.—The Oostburg Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $3,000. The incorporators of the 
company are as follows: Garrett J. Hulbregtse, E. Edward Hul- 
bregtse and Edward Was. 


Dawson, Minn.—The Town and Country Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. The incor- 
porators of the company are Albert Ewing, Peter Bergh and An- 
drew Grande, of Dawson. 


La Crosse, Wis.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Vote-Berger Company, telephone manufacturers, with a capital 
stock of $200,000. The incorporators are George H. Ray, James 
Vincent and M. J. Berger. 

St. Ciarr, Minn.—The St. Clair Telephone Company has been 
organized with the following officers: President, Henry Theilman; 
secretary, Chas. O’Connor; treasurer, J. W. Chase; directors, P. H. 
Bowe and William Boswell. 


SALEM; O.—Salem business men, including W. S. Holloway, R. 
V. Hampson, M. L. Young, Harry Young and C. L. Smith, have 
organized the Toronto & New Cumberland Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company with a capital stock of $15.000. A franchise has 
already been secured in Toronto, O., and New Cumberland, W. Va., 
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and it is the intention to install telephone systems throughout that 
way of the coast, taking in most of the important cities on the way. 
territory. 

Cuicaco, Ill—The National American Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000 for the manufacture 
of telephones, etc. The incorporators of the company are W. R. 
Lea, O. C. Meyer, E. R. Lea. 

Rincwoop, Okla.—The Ringwood and Pleasant Valley Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000 by 
W. O. Smith, C. M. Flock, and E. Fraiser of Ringwood, L. F. 
Brinson and S. Wale of Cleo. 

TRIANGLE, N. Y.—The Triangle Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. The incorporators of 
the company are Charles B. Self, DeWitt Beardsley and Charles 
E. Adams, all of Triangle, N. Y. 

Waupreton, N. D.—The Home Telephone Company of this 
place has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators of the company are Robert H. Divine. Geo. E. Wal- 
lace and W. L. Carter of Wahpeton. 

PATTERSONVILLE, O.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
porators of the company are W. D. Cassidy, John Shankleton, J. H. 
S. Mills, M. C. Brice, and John Clark. 

Hircucock, S. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for 
the Westside Telephone Company at Hitchcock, with a capital stock 
of $5,000. The incorporators of the company are B. W. Lanphier, 
W. P. Price, Frank Gilley, of Hitchcock. 

SpurGEON, Ind.—The Spurgeon Independent Telephone Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Spurgeon, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $2,000, with B. A. Humphreys president. About 
one-half of the stock has been subscribed. 

Gace, Okla.—The Farmers’ Rural Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators of 
the company are W. H. Porter, W. W. Sanford, Frank Harman, 
John Bard, A. Campbell, and O. A. Hafer. 

Coyte, Okla.—Articles of incorporation have been filed with the 
territorial secretary for the Coyle Telephone Company, with a capi- 
tal stock of $5,000. The directors of the company are as follows: 
O. L. Jewitt, C. L. Mennich, G. H. Stagner. 

Monroe, N. C—The Union Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $2,400, which may be increased to 
$25.000. The incorporators of the company are as follows: T. L. A. 
Helms, J. N. Price, J. D. Hemby and others. 

Grover Hitt, O.—The County Home Telephone Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $2,500. The incorporators 
of the company are: J. M. Hutchinson, D. D. Bailey, F. M. Saum, 
c. T. McClure, S. W. Strock, Joseph Bowman. 

PRATTSVILLE, N. Y.—The Prattsville and Lexington Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $600. The 
incorporators of the company are John Peckham, B. C. Morse, and 
George D. Roppleyes, all of Prattsville, and others. 

Denver, Colo.—The Florida Mesa Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. The incorporators of 
the company are George W. Spencer, Robert L. Alexander, Perry 
A. Stark, J. A. Sowers, all of Durango, and others. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex.—The Kenton Telephone Company, with 
headquarters at Clayton, Union County, has filed articles of incor- 
poration with the purpose of building telephone lines into Union 
county, New Mexico, and Beaver county, Oklahoma. 

MepicineE Bow, Wyo.—The Medicine Bow Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. Among those 
interested in the company are the following: Ed Walters, R. N. 
Cronberg, O. P. Reed, John Burnett, Charles Cooper. 

YuKon, Okla.—The West Point Mutua! Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,170. The directors of 
the company are as follows: A. C. Deming, J. S. Brass, O. D. 
Gardner, W. C. Gillispie and Lyman Aliard, all of Yukon. 

DuUNNELL, Minn.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by J. A. Linder, L. E. 
Peterson, F. A. Sandin, E. L. Olson, G. W. Grewell, John Hybert, 
August Wenberg, William Vallrath, S. H. Hadley, Dunnell. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—The Boston Independent Telephone Securi- 
ties Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000. 
‘The officers of the company are as follows: President, W. F. Lakin, 
Quincy, Mass.; treasurer and clerk, W. F. Poole of Brookline. 

CarLyLe, Ill—The Citizens’ Telephone & Telegraph Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stcck of $15,000 to do a tele- 
phone and telegraph business. The incorporaotrs of the company 
are Thomas E. Ford, August Westermann, Hugh V. Murray. 

Boston, Mass.—The Boston Independent Telephone Company 
has been incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts, with a 
nominal capital stock of $5,000. The officers of the company are 
as follows: President, Col. Charles Pfaff; treasurer, Isaac Me- 
serve; clerk, R. A. Jordan, of the law firm of Kittredge & Jordan; 
general manager, Nathaniel N. Spofford; director, Francis W. Kit- 





tredge. The company is incorporated simply for organization 
purposes, 
IepNA, Kan.—The Deer Creek Telephone Company has _ been 


organized with the following officers: President, John Newbury; 
secretary, H. W. Burgess; treasurer, Wash. Pearson. When com- 
pleted the system will connect with the Edna Mutual Exchange. 
Wuite Lake, S. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for 
the Crystal Lake Telephone Company of this place, with a capital 
stock of $3,500. The incorporators of the company are Mathias 
Gales, Carl P. Klose, John E, Loucks, Edward Flynn and others. 
InptAN Mounp, Tenn.—The Indian Mound Telephone Com- 
pany, organized a short time ago, has been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $2,000. The incorporators of the company are: J. 


B. Lahiff, H. B. Smith, J. I. Vippit, C. A. Moery and C. N. Keatts. 


Cuambers, Nebr.—A telephone company has been organized at 
this place with a capital stock oi $12,000. The officers of the com- 
pany are as follows: President, J. M. Jackman; vice-president, J. 
R. Reitz; secretary, W. H. Graver; treasurer, Robert McClannahan. 


Sprencer, Okla.—The Spencer Mutual Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $3,300. The directors of 
the company are H. L. Lain, and D. P. Sweeney of Jones; G. C. 
Kramer, W. L. White, W. M. Shaver and H. W. Mallott of Spen- 
cer. 


Mr. Epuratm, O.—The Mt. Ephraim Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorpora- 
tors of the company are W. L. Vorheis, H. A. Williams, A. M. 
Rich, J. F. Miley, H. W. Craft, C. B. Conner, A. C. Craft and 


others, 7 


VERMILLION, S. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for 
the Prairie Center Telephone Company with a capital stock of 
$5,000. ‘The incorporators of the company are H. P. Hanson; W. 
L. Brownson, C. H. Huetson, A. H. Lohre and J. N. Lear, all of 
Vermillion. 

CorrEYVILLE, Kans.—A Farmers’ Telephone Company has been 
formed in the vicinity of Perkins which will connect with this place. 
The officers of the company are as follows: President, W. N. 
McAdam; secretary, James Downing; treasurer, E. E. Duckworth; 
manager, J. R. Walton. 

SNOWFLAKE, Manitoba.—An Independent Telephone Company 
has been organized at this place and the following officers have been 
elected: President, Wallace Brown; secretary and treasurer, R. T. 
Robertson; construction committee, Adam Maxwell, John Fallis, R. 
T. Robertson, James Drew. 

Linwoop, Neb.—The Linwood Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. The incorporators of 
the company are A. A, Hayek, D. G. Dawson, Frank Faytinger, 
Thomas Duda, W. F. Dawson, M. J. Rezac, Charles Homolka, 
red Faytinger, Emil Eolda. 

Baton RouGe, La.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for 
the Watson Electric Supply Company, with headquarters at Shreve- 
port. ‘The capital stock is $5,000 and the officers of the company 
are: President, S. M. Watson; vice-president, W. C. Evans; secre- 
tary and treasurer, W. W. Jones. 

ROARING Creek, Pa.—The Roaring Creek Valley Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The 
officers of the company are as follows: President, A. W. Whitner, 
Roaring Creek; vice-president, R. H. Charington; secretary, John 
Rhoads; treasurer, W. B. Hower. 

Vinton, Kan.—The Vinton & Cameron Mutual Telephone Asso- 
ciation has been incorporated and the following officers elected: 
President, G. W. Williams; secretary, A. Gilstrap; treasurer, E. T. 
Payne. It is the purpose of the company to construct a telephone 
line from Vinton to Arkansas City. 

Witzert, Minn.—A farmers’ telephone company has been organ- 
ized at this place to be known as the Wilbert Lake Shore Telephone 
Company, and the following officers have been elected: President, 
Guy M. Sill; secretary, L. A. Milow; directors, George H. Muth, 
Wiliiam Holldori, and Albert Helinski. 

Unionvitte, Mo.—The Putnam County Telephone Company has 
been organized with a capital stock of $24,000. The officers of the 
company are as follows: President, E. N. Monroe: vice-president, 
IH]. L. Holman; treasurer, L. P. Roberts; secretary, G. E. McCutch- 
eon; business manager, J. H. Holman. 

Lenanon, S. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed with 
the secretary of state for the Springs Mutual Telephone Company, 
with headquarters at Lebanon, Potter county, with a capital stock 
of $5.co0. The incorporators of the company are John Nold, O. W. 
Beach, Joseph Tilgen, and C. L. Keller. 

Hatitock, Minn.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Kittson Telephone Company with a capital stock of $25,000. The 
incorporators of the company are: President, John Birkholz: vice 
president, R. A. Demars; treasurer, T. M. George. This company 
succeeds the Hallock Telephone Company. 

Jonestown, Pa 
OTrgamiz 


An Independent telephone company has heen 
ed at this place and officers have been elected as follows: 
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President, A. S. Rank; secretary, J. R. Mader; treasurer, Samuel 
Fry; directors, A. S. Ulrich, J. A. Bomgardner, Thomas Bom- 
gardner, Samuel Ulrich and E. E. Shirley. 

OAKLAND, Minn.—The Four Corner Telephone Company has 
been organized at this place. ‘The officers of the company are as 
follows: President, John J. Wood; vice-president, Andrew Drydal; 
secretary, Botolf Bridley; treasurer, Henry Halverson; trustees, 
O. R. Johnson, Lyman Odstun, Iver Nesby. 

Lorain, O.—A company is being organized to establish a tele- 
phone service between Dover, Avon and French Creek. A. V. 
Hageman, of the Black River Telephone Company of this city, is 
interested in the project. The company will be incorporated for 
$20,000. The central office will be at Avon. 

West Union, O.—The Brown County Independent Telephone 
Company has been organized at this place with a capitalization of 
$10,000. Among those interested are C. E. Biehn, J. R. Moore, E. 
H. Kennedy, H. E. Parker, L. H. Wolfe, Louis Mischlar, Dr. J. H. 
Williamson, Samuel Kautz, and John Wood. 

Guturiz, Okla—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company of 
Gregg, Comanche county, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $30,000. The incorporators- are J. P. Lovinger, L. D. Marks. 
T. M. Brooks, James Gardner, A. H. Collins and T. M. Farris, all 
of Hastings; W. W. Welcher of Comanche, I. T. 


Tyrone, Okla—The Tyrone Local and Long Distance Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The 
officers of the company are: President, H. P. Clark; secretary, G. 
S. Clark; treasurer, H. L. Huber; general manager, Henry Parks; 
directors, A. J. Hughes, J. W. Wartenbee, F. B. Healey. 

Ratston, Ja—The Ralston Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $2,500. The following officers have 
been elected: President, Geo. W. White; secretary and treasurer, 
Geo. W. Wood, Jr.; manager, H. S. Olds. The company has pur- 
chased the plant formerly owned by H. S. Olds and will extend the 
same. 

Lock Haven, Pa.—The Sugar Valley Telephone Company has 
been incorporated by Harry Welshans, Byron Eckel, Dr. Goodman, 
William Morris and others. The officers of the company are: 
President, J. I. Shaffer; vice-president, H. A. Lamey; secretary, 
N. D. Tyson; assistant secretary, George Grieb; treasurer, Harry 
Welshans. 

Batavia, Ark—The Batavia Telephone Company has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $5,000. The officers of the company 
are as foliows: President, H. L. Routh; vice-president, Dan San- 
ders; secretary, Loy K. Butts; treasurer, Charles Routh. The com- 
pany will build lines connecting Lick Branch, Capps, Long Creek 
and Terrapin. 

SHELBYVILLE, Ky —The Shelby County Telephone Company has 
been chartered to build and operate telephone and telegraph lines 
within the state of Kentucky. The capital stock of the company is 
$200,000 2nd the incorporators are as follows: E. A. Barnes, J. M. 
Payne, Berkley Minor, J. F. Banchelli, Russell G. Quarrier, all of 
Charleston, W. Va. 

CENTERVILLE, S. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the Citizens’ Telephone Company with a capital stock of 
$50,000. The purpose of the company is to construct both local and 
long distance telephone lines. The incorporators of the company 
are J. A. Crowe, T. J. Gunderson, C. M. Morgan, George H. 
Lowrie, and E. Mudie. 

Rareicu, N. C.—A charter has been issued to the Cape Fear 
Telephone Company at Bensal, in Wake county, for the construc- 
tion and operation of a local telephone line, with the following 
incorporators: M. J. Baling, L. E. Rollins, T. L. Womble, and E. 
E. Mills, all of New Hill. The capital stock of the company is 
nominally stated at $575. 

GREENFIELD, Ind.—Articles of incorporation have been filed with 
the secretary of state for the Central Telephone Company, with a 
capital stock of $750, to operate a telephone system in Sugar Creek, 
Brandywine and Center townships. The directors of the company 
are John Q. White, Louis J. Webber, Charles L. Scott, John C. Web- 
ber and Edward Jackson. 

GREENVILLE, Ill—The Smith Grove Teiephone Company has 
been organized to construct a telephone line from Smith Grove to 
Greenville, where it will connect with the Bond County Telephone 
Company. The officers of the company are as follows: President, 
Joseph Brown: vice-president, Mr. Potthast; secretary, Wallace 
Ulmer: treasurer, D. Smith. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The American Concrete Butt Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000,000. The purpose of 
the company is to manufacture butt attachments for telephone and 
telegraph poles. The incorporators of the company are Cortland 
D. Cramp, Frank R. Shattuck, Philadelphia; Leek Forsyth, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; John Grant, Detroit, Mich. 

Hretena. Mont.—The St. Mary’s International Telephone Com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation with a capital stock of $2.- 
090. The company is authorized to do business in Teton county, 
anywhere in the United States and in Canada. The incorporators of 
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the company are E. T. Broadwater, and Simon Pepin of Havre; 
F. C. Bond, J. H. Sherburne and others of Browning. 

Harrison, Ark.—The Batavia Telephone Company has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $5,000. The officers of the company 
are as follows: President, Dr. H. L. Routh; vice-president, Dan 
Sanders; secretary, L. K. Butts; treasurer, Charles Routh. The 
company will at once begin the construction of a telephone line con- 
necting Lick Branch, Capps, Long Creek and Terrapin. 

BowLinc GREEN, Va.—The Caroline County Telephone Com- 





pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
officers of the company are as follows: President, C. T. Smith; 
Croxtons, Va.; vice-president, W. E. Innes; secretary, N. T. Mc- 


Manaway ; treasurer, L. E. Martin, Bowling Green; directors, S. E. 
Pitts, Sparta, Va.; C. M. Harris, Whites; G. R. Lyons, Woodfords. 


NeEwayco, Mich.—Citizens of this locality at a recent meeting 
organized a telephone company to be known as the South Everett 
Farmers’ Telephone Company, which will connect with the ex- 
change at this place. The officers of the company are as follows: 
President, E. L. Hornbeck; secretary, H. E. Douglas; treasurer, 
M. H. Angevine; superintendent of construction, E. L. Hornbeck. 

ELxKHanrrt, Il]—Articles of incorporation have been filed with the 
circuit clerk for the Elkhart Independent Telephone Company, with 
a capital stock of $1,250. The duration of the company is ninety- 
nine years. The following were elected as a board hs directors : 
A. W. James, G. G. Taylor, T. J. Henneberry, J. C. Taylor, P. H. 
Brennan. Seventy-five per cent of the capital stock has been paid in. 


HopkINSvILLE, Ky.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the West Mt. Zoar and Crofton Telephone Company, with a 
capital stock of $286. The incorporators are John Lanier, J. W. 


a F. M. Sizemore, J. F. Fuller, Albert Long, Harlan Dur- 
ham, J. E. Payne, W. F. Pyles, C. E. Long, C. M. Long, J. L. 
Payne, W. C. Payne, J. T. East, L. M. Boyd, G. W. White, R. J 
Lacey. 


Boston, Mass.—A new company to be known as the Metropoli- 
tan Home Telegraph Company has presented a petition to the 
Board of Aldermen to do business in this city. The petition states 
that the company is organized under the laws of Massachusetis for 
the purpose of acquiring, constructing, maintaining and operating 
a telephone exchange system and public and private telephone and 
telegraph lines. 

Crayton, N. Mex.—The Kenton Telephone Company, with head- 
quarters at this place. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$2,500 to construct telephone lines in Union county, New Mexico; 
Baca county, Colorado, and Beaver county, Oklahoma. The incor- 
porators, who are also directors, are as follows: Henry Bearly, 
J. J. Ballard, John W. Turner, A. W. Hanner, R. F. Drew, and D 
K. Lord, all of Kenton, Okla. 

CaMERON, W. Va.—The United Farmers’ Telephone Company 
has been chartered here to construct and operate telephone and 
telegraph plants and to conduct and operate a general telephone 
and telegraph business.. The capital stock of the company is $10,000. 
The incorporators are: P. R. Chapman of M7zCracken, Pa.; John 
Hogerman of Cameron; and George Leichter, J. C. Lough and 
A. B. Barnett of Rock Lick, W. Va 


HatriesBurG, Miss.—The incorporation of the Home Telephone 
Company has been completed. The headquarters of the company 
will be Hattiesburg and the incorporators are G. B. Luck, L. J. 
Wetzel, H. A. Jones, W. H. Dean and H. S. Stevens. The capital 
stock is $150,000. The purpose of the company is not only to install 
an underground system, but also to construct long distance lines to 
connect with adjacent towns and cities. 

Mount Atrert, Ont—The Mount Albert Telephone Company 
has been incorporated under the Ontario companies’ act with a 
capital stock of $10,000 and offices at Mount Albert, to carry on a 
general telephone business in the townships of East Gwillimbury 
and Whitechurch, York county, and the townships of Scott and 
Uxbridge, Ontario county. The provisional directors are A. Lapp, 
T. Graham, W. D. Stokes, T. Wallis, and G. Haigh. 

Rives Junction, Mich.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the county clerk by the Rives Telephone Company in the sum 
of $1,000, divided into 100 shares of $10 each. Among those inter- 
ested in the project are Henry K. Wood, John K. Trefry, William S. 
Wood, James S. Wood, L. F. Foster, Nelman F. Wing, John M. 
Fuller, Joseph B. Christie, and Elmer Wood. The local system was 
recently purchased by the Michigan State company. 

NosiEsvILLE, Ind.—The Hamilton County Telephone Company 
is the name of a new organization recently formed for the purpose 
of giving a strictly rural telephone service. The company will 
operate throughout Hamilton county. It is the plan to have 
exchanges in the small towns which have not been served by tele- 
phone companies, with main headquarters at Sheridan and in this 
city. Six new exchanges will be installed. Fletcher Jessup of 
Hortonville is president of the company. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Everstick Anchor Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by the following: Jasper 
Blackburn, J. R. Slifer, Harry Wallgrunn, all of Chillicothe, Mo.; 
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John J. Howard, J. L. Tapp, Thomas Burrows, of Quincy, IIl.; 
Virgil Dillon, Minneapolis, Minn.; T. F. Houx, U. E. Bedell, Ells- 
berry, Mo.; H. S. Smith, LaBelle, Mo. All the capital stock is 
paid invand the purpose of the company is to manufacture and sell 
anchors for anchoring telephone and telegraph lines, fences, ete. 

CounciL, Idaho.—A meeting was held in this place recently to 
perfect plans for the organization of an Independent telephone com- 
pany. Articles of incorporation are being prepared and will be 
submitted soon. The city council has granted the new company a 
franchise. The proposed line will cover Indian Valley, Hornet 
Creek, upper Council Valley, and Long Valley. Among _ those 
interested in the enterprise are C. S. Gibbs, H. M. Jorgers, Dr. F. E. 
Brown, L. L. Burtenshaw, A. L. Freehafer, and other local capi- 
talists. 

Coorer, Tex.—After the sale of the Texas Long Distance 
phone Company at this place an organization to be known as the 
Delta Telephone Company has been formed with the following offi- 
cers: President, P. W. Miller; secretary and treasurer, R. M. 
Walker; manager, R. M. raat directors, P. W. Miller of Lake 
Creek; J. J. Bennett, of Stephenville; R. M. Connell, C. M. Reed 
and R. M. Walker of Cooper. The new company has been granted 
a twenty-five year franchise from the city of Cooper. It will oper- 
ate local and long distance lines. 

La Rue, O.—The La Rue Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with an authorized capital stock of $50,000. The company 
will operate lines in Marion, Wyandot, Hardin, Logan and Union 
counties. The incorporators are J. H. Leonard, W. F. Kniffen, 
Charles F. Stahl, J. H. Raub, G. C. Allinger. The company had 
been incorporated since its organization several years ago, under 
the laws of New Jersey. Recently it was decided to take out papers 
under the laws of Ohio. The company is in a flourishing condition 
and dividends are paid regularly. Plans are being made to extend 
its lines in the several counties where it operates. 

Omaua, Neb.—Articles of incorporation for a new telephone 
company, to be known as the Omaha Home Telephone Company, 
with an authorized capital stock of $2,000,000, have been filed in this 
city. The incorporators of the company are: J. E. Baum, S. B. 
McPherson, F. W. Hudson, C. J. Greene, W.C. Bullard, N. P. Updike, 
H. A. Baldridge, all of Omaha, and G. E. Wood, of Lincoln. Mr. 
Wood is at the head of the Independent Telephone Company of 
Lincoln, and is also closely associated with all other Independent 
companies in the state. It is the purpose of the new incorporation 
to install an Independent telephone system in this city. 


ANAHEIM, Cal.—The Valley Home Telephone Company, now 
being organized here, will establish a system covering all of northern 
Orange county, comprising the cities and districts of Anaheim, 
Fullerton, Placentia, Buena Park, La Habra, the Fullerton oil fields, 
Garden Grove, West Anaheim, Brookshurt, Yorba, Benedict, Mira- 
flores, Claire. Mr. Hubbard, a Redlands capitalist, will take a large 
portion of the bond issue as soon as 500 subscribers have been se- 
cured. The officers of the company are as follows: President, J. D. 
Turnbell; vice-president, F. E. Dudley; treasurer, C. C. Abbey; 
secretary, K. C. Wells; attorney, R. Holtby Myers. P. M. Gill and 
H. W. Johnston of Redlands are also interested in the company. 
About $125,000 will be expended in the installation of the system. 

Marion, Ind—The Citizens’ Automatic Telephone Company, 
with a capital stock of $3c0,0co, has been incorporated at the office 
of the secretary of state for the purpose of building and operating a 
telephone system in the city of Marion and the following counties: 
Miami, Grant, Howard, Wabash, Fulton, Cass, Carroll, Clinton, Tip- 
ton, Madison, Delaware, Blackford, Wells, Huntington, Whitley, 
Marshall, and Kosciusko. The capital stock is divided into 3,000 
shares of $100 each. The incorporators of the company are O. L. 
Barger and L. F. Barger of Converse,.Fred V. Edward, Samuel L. 
Strickler. and James S. Sisson of Marion, H. A. Harris, E. K. Sey- 
mour, Albert E. Wilson, and C. L. Fisher of Chicago, III. 

Cuicaco, Ill—The Manufacturers’ Telephone Company has ap- 
plied for a charter under the laws of Illinois, through a committee 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. The committee is com- 
posed of LaVerne W. Noyes, president of the Aermotor Company; 
John E. Wilder, of Wilder & Co.; C. H. Smith, Gustav Hessert. 
Jr., John M. Glenn, secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. According to its charter the new company is formed to 
build, construct, own, maintain and operate telephone systems and 
do a general telephone and district telegraph business. The com- 
pany proposes to make direct application to the city authorities for 
a franchise. In its charter the company takes the power to in- 
crease its capital stock from time to time. 
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Lincotn, Neb.—The board of directors of the Lincoln Telephone 
Company has re-elected the present officers for the coming year. 

Stoan, ta.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, Lon Ingham; secretary, 
Wm. Worstall; treasurer, D. W. Bowers. 

Fow ter, Cal.—The Fowler Independent Telephone Company has 
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! c Arthur Blayney, J. K. Ken- 
nedy, Wilson Giffen, Dr. Crawford, M. Barringer and Howard Har- 
ris. 


re-elected its old officers, as follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—At the annual convention of the Indiana In- 
dependent Telephone Association A. C. Lindemuth of Richmond was 
elected president and C. S. Norton of Indianapolis was re-elected 
secretary. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—At the annual meeting of the Central and 
South American Telephone Company, W. P. Hamilton was elected 
a directo: to succeed his father, W. G. Hamilton. Other directors 
were re-elected. 

Macome, [ll.—The Macomb & Western Illinois Telephone Com- 
pany has elected the following officers: President, C. M. Erwin; 
vice-president, George Kerman; secretary, E. Y. McLean; treasurer, 
C. V. Chandler. 

Ravena, N. Y.—The Ravena and Medway Telephone Company 
has elected the following officers: President, W. C. Harden; vice- 
president, Arthur Hartt; secretary, Ernest L. Haight; treasurer, 
Harrie M. Curtis. 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—The Automatic Telephone Company has 
elected the iollowing directors: W. Wendell, J. K. Stewart, A. W. 
Breedon, D. Ostrom, W. B. Charles, J. T. Sudgen, A. R. Conover, 
L. E. Harrower, R. Fisher, S. Wallin, Geo. McClumpha. 

Meapows, Idaho.—The stockholders of the Meadows-Warren- 
Roosevelt Telephone Company have elected the following officers: 
President, T. B. Snyder; vice-president, T. J. Ford; secretary, A. B. 
one treasurer, A. R. Krighaum; general manager, F. M. Hub- 
yard, 

GRANITE Fatts, Minn.—The Granite Falls Telephone Company 
recently held its annual meeting at this place and the following 
directors were elected for the ensuing year: K. E. Neste, O. C. 
Wilson, O. H. Sorlien, D. A. McLarty, S. O. Tjosvold, Norman 
Dibble, John . Mooney. 

Cospen, Minn.—The Cobden Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: President, Axel New- 
dall; vice-president, Tom Peterson; secretary, John M. Steinke; 
treasurer, R. M. West; directors, A. C. Klein, S. C. Frederickson 
and John B. Schumaker. 

Hauirax N. S—Dr. C. F. Fraser, heretofore vice president, has 
been elected president of the Nova Scotia Telephone Company, suc- 
ceeding the late B. W. Chipman. Dr. Fraser is succeeded as vice 
president by J. Y. Payzant, and W. Robertson has been elected to fill 
the vacancy in the directorate. 

CoLtumbBus, Ga.—The Columbus Automatic Telephone Company 
has elected the following directors: Clarence Brown, Toledo, O.; 
F. B. Gordon, L. G. Bowers, John T. Norman, Rhode Brown, B. 
T. Brooks, J. W. Blackmon, Banks Yonge, E. W. Wood, J. B. 
Huff, T. E. Blanchard, of Columbus. 


Coryvon, Ind.—The stockholders of the Eureka Telephone Com- 
pany have re-elected the following officers: President, Ed. F. Win- 
dell; vice-president, Lonnie Cunningham; secretary, Henry C. 
Beanblossom; treasurer. H. C. Hay; directors, Thomas H. Smith, 
David Shaffer, Joseph Pinaire, A. W. Yeager. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.—The annual meeting of the Mutual Auto- 
matic Telephone Company was held in this city recently and the 
following officers elected for the ensuing year: President, D. K. B. 
Sellers; vice-president, A. E. Walker; treasurer, Frank McKee; 
secretary, Ff, A. Storts. The above named are also directors of the 
company. s 

Farco, N. D.—At a meeting of representatives of about twenty 
of the Independent telephone companies of the state held in this 
city, the North Dakota Telephone Association was organized, a con- 
stitution and by-laws adopted and officers elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, A. R. Cox, Valley City; secretary and treasurer, John Car- 
mody, Hillsboro. 

Lenanon, N. J.—The Lebanon Telephone Company is making 
arrangements to extend its lines in many directions. At a recem 
meeting the following officers were elected: President, Samuel J. 
Shurts; vice-president, George Clack; secretary, A. O. Farley; treas- 
urer, EE. W. Sutton; directors, Joseph C. Farley, Dr. Henry H 
Miller, James E. Ramsey. : 

Eipora, la—The annual meeting of the Eldora Mutual Tele- 
phone Company was recently held at this place and the following 
othcers elected: President, N. R. Van Avery; vice-president, 
Thos. Larson; treasurer, W. E. Rathbone; secretary, Helen Hall; 
directors, N. R. Van Avery, G. FE. Diehl, W. FE. Rathbone, Thos. 
Larson, Hobert Follett, Leo Marks, C. F. Stauffer. 

Pektn, Hl—The annual meeting of the Citizens’ Telephone 
Company was held recently and the following directors were re- 
elected: J. W. Barrett, John Fitzgerald, J. A. Roelfs, V. P. Turner, 
Kk. R. Peyton, Henry and W. B. Cooney. Officers will be 
selected by the directors later. The report of the secretary showed 
the affairs of the company to be in a good condition. 
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_ Bic Timner, Mont.—The stockholders of the Northern Telephone 
Company held their annual meeting in this city recently and elected 
the following officers: President, J. L. Rapstad; vice president, 
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Tollef Undem; secretary, J. A. Lowry; treasurer, A. L. Bray. 
Tollef Undem was elected a director for three years. It was decided 
to incorporate the company under the laws of the state. 

Mittstapt, Ill—At a recent meeting of the Millstadt Telephone 
Company the following directors were elected: George Sauthoff, 
A. C. Kern, Louis Dehn, Henry Tegtmeier, Jr., Fred Dehn, Alois 
Marxer, Sr., and G. F. Baltz. The directors afterward elected 
officers as follows: President, George Sauthoff; vice-president, Alois 
Marxer, Sr.; secretary, A. C. Kern; treasurer, G. F. Baltz. 

Exeter,, N. H.—The Exeter Telephone Company held its annual 
meeting at this place, at which time officers as follows were elected 
for the coming year: President, Sewell L. Breede; vice president, 
Cornelius A. Parker: treasurer, Henry C. Atwell; clerk, Stewart E. 
Rowe; directors, Francis Rider and the above named officers. 
George B. Shaw will continue to act as manager of the company. 


MECHANICSVILLE, Md.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Southern Maryland Telephone Company was recently held in 
this city and the following officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. F. Coad; vice-president, John B. Ballenger; secretary- 
treasurer, L. Johnson Canter; directors, J. F. Coad, John B. Bal- 
langer, L. Johnson Canter, George M. Thomas, Zachariah R. 
Morgan. 

A.bany, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Albany Home ‘elephone Company was held recently and the fol- 
lowing directors were elected for the ensuing year: James Moore, 
Henrv Dumary, William H. Keeler, Hon. Albert Hessberg, E. B. 
Toedt,- Howard Hendrickson, Eli M. Woodward, Harry H. Bender, 
Richard Stephens, Samue! R. Rawson, Irving H. Griswold, Theo. 
M. Brush, Frederick H. Sudro, W. E. Brooks, E. E. Williams. 

ScHeENEcTADY, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Schenectady Home Telephone Company the entire board of 
directors was elected for another year as follows: Charles F. Vee- 
der, Evans S. Kellogg, H. C. Hequenbourg, H. E. Webster, A. J. 
Quackenbush, James M. Andrews, Charles E. Palmer, James Mc- 
Naughton, Howard Hendrickson, Samuel B. Rawson, Theodore M. 
Brush, Irving H. Griswold, Frederick H. Sudro, J. W. Smitley, 
Homer Strong. 

Steepy Eyre. Minn—The second annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Sleepy Eye Telephone Company was recently held in 
this city. Reports. showed the affairs of the company to be in a 
satisfactory condition. The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, I. M. Olsen; vice president, Chas. P. 
Cutting; secretary, Wm. Brust; treasurer, A. A. Larrabee; directors, 
F. J. Riedl, H. G. Hillesheim, Wm. F. Kelm, H. F. Dorhrmann, 
Emil Rasmussen. 

Avon, Ill—A meeting of the board of directors of the Avon 
Mutual Telephone Company for the purpose of organization resulted 
in the election of the following officers: President, S. S. Clayberg; 
vice-president, O. Crissey; secretary, A. Merrill; treasurer, A. 
Sundberg. The by-laws were amended to provide for the position 
of general superintendent who will have charge of all construction 
and repair work. No superintendent was elected and the secretary 
will discharge the duties of the office temporarily. 

Cuicaco, Ill—The Manufacturers’ Telephone Company has 
perfected a permanent organization by the election of the following 
directors: U. R. Orendorf of Canton; John E. Wilder of Wilder 
& Co., Chicago; LaVerne W. Noyes, president of the Aermotor 
Company, Chicago; John H. Pierce, Kewanee; Samuel E. Bliss 
of Bliss & Laughlin, Chicago; H. C. Stever, president Stever Car- 
riage Works, Chicago; C. H. Smith, president Western Wheeled 
Scraper Company of Chicago; Gustav Hessert, Jr., Chicago; John 
M. Glenn, Chicago. 

Iron Mountain, Mich.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Menominee Range Telephone Company was held in this city 
recently and the following officers elected: President, E, F. Brown; 
vice-president, Sam Perkins; secretary, R. C. Browning; treasurer, 
William Sundstrom; manager, Emil E. Croll. The above named 
parties compose the board of directors. Despite the fact that the 
great sleet and snow storm cost the company about $5,000 for repairs, 
reports showed the company to be in a very prosperous condition. 
Many new subscribers have been added during the year. The work 
of rebuilding the line to Norway has just been finished and the 
company has other improvements under consideration. 


NortTHFIELp, Minn.—C. E. Church has applied for a telephone 
franchise in this place. 

Butte, Mont—Elmer B. Jones has been granted a franchise 
for a telephone system in Butte. 

GEORGETOWN, O.—The City Council has granted a franchise to 
the Georgetown Telephone Company. 

Mr. Carroit, [il—The Mt. Carroll Telephone Company nas 
been granted a franchise in this place. 

New York, N. Y.—The United States Automatic Telephone 
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of Estimate for a franchise to operate in this city. Elias E. Ries 
is president of the company. 
Batucate, N. D.—F. E. Carson has been granted a franchise tc 


install a telephone system in Bathgate. 


CENTRAL City, Nebr.—The Chapman Telephone Company, Chap- 
man, has applied for a franchise in this city. 


West Letpesic, O.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has 
been granted a telephone franchise at this place. 

CamERON, W. Va.—The city council has granted a franchise to 
the United Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company. 

Fountain, Minn.—John S. Solis has been granted a twelve-year 
franchise in this place and will install a telephone system. 

FarMER, Mo.—J. W. Henderson and others have been granted 
permission to construct a telephone line from this place to Cur- 
ryville. 

BEAVER FAtts, Pa.—The Beaver County Telephone Company, 
with headquarters at Rochester, has been granted a franchise in 
this place. 

AsBeE, S. D.—The Grant County Telephone Company of Mil- 
hank has been granted a franchise to install a telephone system in 
this place. 

Bic Stone, S. D.—The Grant County Telephone Company of 
Milbank has been granted a franchise to install a telephone system 
in Big Stone. 

Minoo Junction, O.—The Mingo Junction Council has granted 
a 25-year franchise to the National Telephone Company to install 
a local exchange. 

DeLpHos, O.—A franchise has been granted the Farmers’ 
tual Telephone Company to construct and operate a 
system in this place. 

SUNNYSIDE, Wash.—The city council has passed the franchise of 
the Farmers’ Independent Telephone Company and has referred the 
ordinance to the committee on franchises. 


CotvittE, Wash.—The board of county commissioners has 
received application for franchises to construct telephone lines from 
Samuel Smith and George K. Armstrong. 

BattimorE, O.—The Baltimore & Venice Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has applied for permission to extend its lines from 
Shandon to New Haven, Harrison, Miami and Cleves. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Milwaukee Telephone Company, recently 
incorporated, has filed application for a franchise to establish a local 
telephone system. H. D. Critchfield is president of the company. 


Rinccotp, La.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Louisiana North & South Telephone Company of this place. The 
new company will install an exchange and will also build toll lines. 

Astoria, Oreg.—At a recent meeting the City Council granted 
a 25-year franchise to F. H. Stowe, manager of the Home Telephone 
Company of Portland for an automatic telephone system in this 
city. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Application for a fifty year franchise has been 
made to the county commissioners by the Northwestern Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Company, an adjunct of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany. 

West Pornt, Nebr.—The Independent Telephone Company, 
which operates around Beemer and Wisner, will petition the city 
council of this place for a franchise to establish a telephone ex- 
change here. 


WorcesTER, Mass.— The Citizens’ Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany has, through its president, Henry S. Pratt, filed with city 
Clerk Enoch H. Towne, a petition for permission to do business 
in Worcester. 


MARBLEHEAD, O.—Norman C. Upp, representing Cleveland capi- 
talists, has applied for a franchise for a telephone system at Kelley’s 
Island, and if granted it is the intention to connect same with 
Marblehead by cable. 


SARANAC Lake, N. Y.—The trustees of this village have granted 
a franchise to the Adirondack Home Telephone Company, the head- 
quarters of which are in Plattsburg. The company will construct 
a modern plant with underground wires. 

INGERSOLL, Ont.—A franchise for twenty-five years has been 
granted to the Ingersoll Telephone Company by the town council. 
The company agrees to have its system installed and in operation by 
January 1, 1908, with at least 300 subscribers. 

Wiwnstep, Conn.—The Farmington Valley Telephone Company, 
with headquarters at New Britain, has secured the privilege of 
erecting a line from Sharon through Cornwall and Goshen, con- 
necting with the Winsted local exchange, work to begin imme- 
diately. 

WAYNESBURG, W. Va. 
nance granting a franchise to the Greene County Telephone Com- 
pany. The new company is controlled by the Independent telephone 
companies of western Pennsylvania and West Virginia. The new 
company is managed by T. B. Lee, who states that the work of con- 
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structing a system in Waynesburg will begin at once and that the 
lines will be extended to all parts of Greene county. 

Yuba City, Calif—Dr. E. V. Jacobs of Meridian has presented 
an application to the Board of Supervisors for a franchise to con- 
struct, maintain and operate a telephone system in Sutter county. 
Application has also been made to the Board of Supervisors of 
Colusa county. 

Rep Buiurr, Calif—The Board of Supervisors has awarded a 
telephone franchise to O. B. Wheeler and F. A. Graves covering the 
whole county. The amount paid for the franchise which was $275 
has been deposited with the clerk of the board and a bond of $1,000 
has been giv en. 

Mu At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Jackson County Telephone Company 100 miles of new line was 
accepted and it was voted to make application for a franchise in 
Ava and surrounding country. Chester Schwartz of Elkville is 
president of the company. 

Hitisporo, Tex.—On petition of W. T. Smith, the commissioners 
court of this county has granted him a franchise for the construc- 
tion of a telephone line from Bynum to Hillsboro, Massey, Brandon, 
Irene and to any other point that the business of his present system 
in Brandon may demand. 


ProvipENCE, R. I—The Home Telephone Company has filed its 
petition for the consent of the city council to use the streets and 
highways of Providence for the erection of poles or the construc- 
tioi of subways. The company has filed a bond of $50,000 with the 
general treasurer of Rhode Island, and will also file a bond with 
the city to indemnify it, secure its rights, etc. 

LoweLL, Mass.—The Merrimack Valley Telephone Company is 
seeking a franchise in this city. This company is a part of ‘he 
People’s Independent Telephone Company of New England and is 
incorporated under the state laws of Maine for $5,000,000. ‘Vhe 
People’s Independent company is the operating company and has 
offices at 60 State street, Boston. 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Application for a telephone franchise has been 
made by F. S. Stowe, manager of the Home Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company of this city, to the Astoria city council. The fran- 
chise provides that the grantee must pay an annual license of $250 
for the first five years and $400 annually thereafter. It also pro- 
vides that at the expiration of ten years the city may acquire the 
system at a price to be fixed by arbitrators. 

CHETEK, Wis.—The People’s Telephone Company, through its 
president, S. O. Mauseth, and secretary, C. E. Bartlett, has petitioned 
the mayor and city council for a telephone franchise with privileges 
to construct and maintain a telephone system for a term of twenty- 
five years. Said telephone lines will radiate from Cameron and will 
connect with Canton, Chetek, New Auburn, and such other points as 
the company shall deem advisable to build to. 

Boston, Mass.—Telephone service at just half the present rate is 
offered by the Boston Independent Telephone Company, which has 
made application for a franchise. Besides this the company prom- 
ises to spend $5.000,000 in developing the service and _ installing 
apparatus. This application and the one made by the Home Tele- 
phone Company have been assigned for a hearing before the board 
of aldermen. The Boston Independent Telephone Company is 
incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts, with a nominal capi- 
tal of $5.000. Col. Charles Pfaff is president of the company. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York City authority are now con- 
sidering the application of the Atlantic Telephone Company to estab- 
lish a telephone system. Whether this company will secure the 
franchise appears now to be only a question of rates. Comptroller 
Metz has asked Corporation Counsel Delany for an opinion as to 
the power of the city to enforce a franchise provision fixing a mini- 
mum toll for a telephone company. The request for this opinion is 
based upon the offer made by Martin W. Littleton, attorney for the 
Atlantic company, of a 2 cent per call rate, with a service of $12 per 
year. if the city should exact no remuneration for the franchise. 
The matter is now before the board of estimate. 


- 


Avon. Minn.—W. 


at this place. 


Howarp, Kans.—The Elk County Telephone Company will build 
a number of county lines. 
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S. Bartholomew will install a telephone system 


Mapetia. Minn.—The Madelia Telephone Company will con- 
struct additional rural lines. 
NortH VeErNoNn, Ind.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company will 


rebuild its system at this place. 

Mvritio, Ark.—The Cotton & Reves Telephone Company will 
construct a number of rural lines. 

Siwney, Ia—G. Munsell is interested in the 
municipal telephone system in Sidney. 

SHERBURN, Minn.—The Lake Fremont-Dunnell Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Company is preparing to install a system, with an exchange 


installation of a 
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in this place. About one hundred subscribers have already been 
secured, 

WESTMORELAND, Kan.—The Westmoreland Telephone Company 
will establish an exchange at Wheaton. 

Gienco, Minn.—The McLeod County Telephone Company will 
rebuild its exchange at this place and will also make extensions. 

Osseo, Minn.—The Rural Telephone Company will construct 
additional lines and contemplates establishing an exchange at Buf- 
falo. 

sROOKVILLE, Ind.—The People’s Telephone Association of Indiana 
will shortly open an exchange in this city. The company will cover 
the entire county. 

Biack Sprincs, Ark.—The Black Springs Telephone Company 
is making arrangements to construct lines to many points in Clark 
and Pike counties. 

Puvaski, N. Y.—The Black River Independent Telephone Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Utica, will construct a large number of 
farmers’ lines in this vicinity. 

PLEASANT PLatns, I1]—The 
erect a new exchange building. 
changes at Tallula and Ashland. 

Granite Ciry, Ill—The contract for the new office building of 
the Kinloch Telephone Company at this place has been awarded to 
the Murphy Construction Company. 

York, Pa—The York ‘Velephone Company is preparing to con- 
struct a new exchange building and will otherwise improve its plant. 
The company will expend about $300,000. 

Akron, O.—The People’s Telephone Company has let the con- 
tract for the construction of its new exchange building to George 
W. Carmich & Co., the same to cost $16,000. 

Pomeroy, O.—A. B. Kratz, secretary and manager of the Meigs 
County Home Telephone Company announces that his company 
will install plants in Middleport and Pomeroy in the near future. 

CeNTERVILLE, N. Y.—The Neversink River Telephone Company 
with headquarters at Centerville Station, is preparing to install an 
exchange at Centerville and one at Hurleyville. The company will 
also build lines to Sheldrake and Woodburn. 

Los ANGELES, Cal.—Arrangements are being made by the Home 
Telephone Company for the construction of two telephone lines 
connecting Los Angeles with San Francisco. One line will almost 
parallel the Southern Pacific valley line and the other will be by 

Benton, Ark.—The Benton Telephone Company will construct 
a telephone line to Detoni and will also install an exchange at that 
place. James Carson will construct a line from Detoni to Corwin, 
Nuna, Shaw, Tull. Belfast and later to Sheridan, which will con- 
nect with the exchange at Detoni. 

Detrroir, Mich——The Home Telephone Company has purchased 
a site upon which it will erect a new exchange building. It is said 
the company contemplates the expenditure of more than $2,000,000 
within the corporate limits of the city, installing its plant. The 
price paid for the site is said to be over $50,000. 

BURLINGTON, Vt.—A movement is on foot for the construction 
of an Independent telephone system in this city. A Mr. Tierney 
has presented a petition for a 30-year franchise and suggests that 
the name of the new company be the Burlington Home Telephone 
Company. The matter has been referred to the street committee 
for report. 

FreDONIA, N. Y.—The Fredonia Telephone Company has com- 
pleted a line to Cassadaga, where connection will be made with the 
long distance line of the Jamestown company. The company will 
install an exchange at Cassadaga and operate a branch system cover- 
ing Lily Dale and Stockton from that place. A large number of 
telephones will be installed between Fredonia and Stockton. 


L 


Crepar Fats, la—The city council has granted the Corn Belt 
Telephone Company the right to lay all wires under ground. The 
company will expend $15,000 in improving its system at this place. 

SEATTLE, Wash.—The Independent Telephone Company is plan- 
ning to spend several thousand dollars in placing its wires under- 
ground in certain parts of the city and in enlarging and improving 
its system. 

PererspurGc, Va.—An ordinance is before the city council of 
Petersburg to permit the Petersburg Telephone Company to build 
the necessary conduits for placing its wires underground in the 


center of the city. 


Joynton Telephone Company will 
The company has sold its ex- 
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EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 





San Pepro, Cal.—The Home Telephone Company will extend 
its system. 
Peruam, Minn.—The Perham Telephone Company will make 


extensions, 
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Detta Colo.—The Delta Co-operative Telephone Company will 
make extensions. 

DALEVILLE, Ind.—The Daleville Telephone Company contemplates 
extending its lines. 

Ney, O.—The Ney Telephone Company is making arrangements 
to extend its system. 

Murpuy, Ia—The Murphy Mutual Telephone Company will 
build additional lines. 

Norwoop, Minn.—The Norwood Young America Telephone Com- 
pany will make extensions. 

Perry, Ia—The Hawkeye Telephone Company will rebuild and 
enlarge its exchange at this place. 

New Caste, Pa.—The Union Telephone Company will build a 
rural line from this place to Pulaski. 

Kutztown, Pa—The Kutztown Rural Telephone Company will 
build a line from this place to Kempton. 

Mottine, I1l—The Union Electric Company will build a number 
of toll lines throughout Iowa and Illinois. 

Guiose, Ariz—The Globe Telephone Company will entirely recon- 
struct its exchange and make many improvements in its system. 


Broxton, Ga—The Broxton Telephone Exchange has passed into 
new hands and a great many improvements will be made in the 
service. 

Dunkirk, N. Y.—The Fredonia Home Telephone Company will 
make extensive improvements both in its local and long-distance 
service. 

CarptncTton. O.—The Cardington Telephone Company contem- 
plates many improvements in its system, including the instailation 
of a new switchboard. 

Dixon, I1]—The Home Telephone Company, which has over 
1.200 telephones in service, is making plans to further extend its 
business in the near future. 


Soutuwest City, Mo.—The Independent Telephone Company, 
which operates exchanges at Southwest City, Sulphur Springs and 
Beatty, and owned by Messrs. Potter and Bostwick, will extend its 
lines. 

DopGeEviLLeE, Wis.—A. W. Larson, general superintendent of the 
New Union Telephone Company states that his company will im- 
prove its system at Fennimore, making the lines at that place me- 
tallic. 

CorsiIcANA Texas—W. P. johnson, manager of the local tele- 
phone system is making arrangements to completely overhaul the 
system and make it up to date in every particular. Lines through- 
out the country will be rebuilt. 

Sturcis, Mich.—Preparations are being made for extensive im- 
provements in the local telephone exchange, which will include the 
laying of additional cable, increased switchboard capacity and the 
construction of several rural lines. 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—The People’s Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany is preparing to greatly extend its conduit system during the 
months of July, August and September. J. C. Duncan is president 
end general manager of the company. 

MECHANICSVILLE, Md.—The Southern Maryland Telephone Com- 
pany is planning extensive improvements and a general development 
of the telephone business in southern Maryland and for that pur- 
pose has voted to increase its capital stock to $20,000. 

Rapip City, S. D.—The Biack River Telephone Company is do- 
ing an extensive amount of work on its lines here. The switch- 
board will be enlarged and the entire system will be repaired and 
enlarged as there are already a number of orders waiting which 
cannot be filled under the present system. 


Fr. Wort, Texas—The Forth Worth Long Distance Telephone 
Company, which company operates in connection with the Fort 
Worth Telephone Company, but is a separate organization, is pre- 
paring to extend its Weatherford lines to Mineral Wells, and is 
also preparing to build a line from Forth Worth to Cleburne. 

HerkIMeErR, N. Y.—E. L. Cline of Utica, engineer for the eastern 
division of the Independent Telephone Securities Company, has 
been inspecting the telephone system in this place with a view to 
improving the same. New switchboards will be installed in the 
iocal exchange, also in Ilion, Mohawk and Frankfort, as well as 
other villages. 

BeLviperE, Ill—The Belvidere Telephone Company has decided 
to rebuild its lines and put in an entirely new and modern system, 
acopting the central energy, multiple board system. The proposed 
changes will cost in the neighborhood of $25,000. When completed 
the capacity of the system will be 3,000. 

Hannipat, Mo.—James F. Barnett of Memphis, Mo., traveling 
secretary of the Missouri Independent Telephone Association, has 
been in this city arranging for a river crossing preparatory to con- 
structing telephone connections between this city and Quincy. Work 
will commence immediately on toll lines between Quincy and St. 
Louis, via Hannibal, also between Quincy and Kansas City, taking 
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in all intermediate points. This wiil give Hannibal long-distance 
service to all points in Missouri, western Kansas, Iowa and Illinois. 
The new lines are to be of the most approved construction, with 
ample circuits of copper wire to properly handle long-distance 
service. 


San Dieco, Cal—The Home Telephone Company is considering 
plans for the extension of its system. It is proposed to build a line 
through the Imperial valley to connect with Julian and Cuyamaco. 
The towns of Brawley, Calexico, Holtville, El Centro and Heber 
besides several smaller places, will thus be enabled to get direct 
connection with San Diego and Los Angeles. 

MarvattTe, Mich.—The Moore Telephone Company will extend 
and improve its system. The Marlatte exchange will be reorgan- 
ized and a number of rural subscribers will be added. The 
exchanges at Sandusky and Vassar will be rebuilt. Many new 
subscribers will be added at Mayville and Cass City and a new 
circuit will be built connecting Caro, Cass City, Elkton, Bad Axe, 
Pigeon, and Bayport. 


Newark, I]l.—The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Telephone Com- 
pany recently held an important meeting in this city. Many matters 
along the line of improving the system came before the meeting. It 
is the intention of the company to cover the territory around Mar- 
seilles and Seneca and also to extend its lines into these towns, 
having applications for franchises at each of these places. The 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ company now has connection with the 
Interstate company of Aurora, the Northern Illinois of Sandwich, 
and the Ottawa Home Telephone Company of Ottawa. 


Peorta, Ill—Imprevements that will cost fully $100,000 will be 
made within the next year on the Interstate telephone plant in this 
city. This announcement has been made by Manager Olwin of the 
company, and work which is now thoroughly outlined, will be 
started within a very short time. The Interstate company has been 
in operation in Peoria for the last year and has been very success- 
iul. The present plant has proven inadequate to meet the require- 
ments and to extend the system $100,000 additional will be added 
to the quarter of a million already invested. The improvements 
will mean a betterment in the service in every way. 


Hovutron, Me.—At a recent meeting of the directors of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company it was voted to extend the lines of 
said company and establish exchanges at Presque Isle, Caribou, 
Fort Fairfield, and other suitable places. it was decided not to sell 
the whole or any part of the lines, property, or business of the com- 
pany, but to open negotiations with other companies looking to the 
purchase of all their property and business in the entire county, to 
sell twenty-five hundred shares of the capital stock of the company 
at par value of $10 per share, and to use the proceeds for the pro- 
posed extensions. It was also decided to pay out of the earnings of 
the company for the past year a dividend of three per cent on the 
stock already issued. 


Granp Rapips, Mich—At the regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the Citizens’ Telephone Company the recom- 
mendation for the expenditure of something more than $20,000 for 
additions to the underground and cable system in the southeastern 
part of the city was unanimously approved by the board and the 
construction authorized. This will provide underground facilities 
for some 2,500 more telephones in that part of the city, with cable 
for about 500 more for immediate use. The growth of the Grand 
Rapids exchange of late has been very remarkable, the most rapid 
in the history of the company, the net increase since the first of the 
vear being about 600 telephones, and for the month of May 122. 
There were 7,718 telephones in the exchange on June I, with more 
than 100 names on the waiting list. 
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Ravena, N. Y.—The Ravena and Medway Telephone Company 
has declared a 5 per cent dividend. 

CornELL, I1l—The Cornell Telephone Company has increased its 
capital stock from $8,0co to $10,000. 

Locan, O.—The Logan Home Telephone Company has increased 
its capital stock from $50,cco to $75,cc0. 

Newark, I]]—The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Telephone Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock $15,cco. 

Mctperry Grove, I]l—The Mutual, Telephone 
creased its capital stock from $1,500 to $5.000. 

MascoutaH, Ill—The Looking Glass Prairie Telephone Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock from $2,500 to $10,000. 

WaterVILLE, N. Y.—The Waterville Telephone Company has 
declared a nine and a half per cent dividend on its capital stock. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind—The Varney Electric Manufacturing and 
Supply Company has increased its capital stock from $90,000 to 
$150,000. 

La Crosse, Wis.—Amended articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Vought-Berger Company increasing its capital stock 
from $57,000 to $200,000. The company’s business has so increased 


Svstem has in- 
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that the stockholders decided to increase the capital stock to enable 
them to extend their business. 

Sipney, N. S.—The prospects of the Eastern Telephone Company 
are at present such that the directors expect to declare a dividend of 
214 per cent. 

Monrtevineo, Minn.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company of this 
place has amended its articles of incorporation, increasing its capital 
stock to $50,000. 

Marrtoon, I!1—The Coles County Telephone Company has filed 
a mortgage to the Chicago Title and Trust Company ior $70,000 on 
its plants in Mattoon and Charieston. 

BLAKELEY, Ga.—The Blakeley Telephone Company recently paid 
its third annual dividend, at the rate of 6 per cent, on the common 
stock and about 4 per cent was carried to the surplus. 

Marion CENTER, Pa.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company will 
increase its capital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. The company 
contemplates making many improvements in its system. 

CospEN, Minn.—At its annual meeting the Cobden Telephone 
Company declared a 12 per cent dividend. The company had 
earned 1614 per cent but the 4% per cent was placed in a sinking 
fund. 

Princeton, I1l—The Bureau County Telephone Company has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent. The company is in- 
stalling a new exchange at Ladd, which will be completed in a few 
weeks. 

Cotumsus, O.—At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Columbus Citizens’ Telephone Company the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of I per cent was declared on the common stock of the 
company. 

Mepiopotis, Ia.—At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
Mutual Telephone Company the articles of incorporation were so 
amended as to increase the capital stock to $20,000. Henry Breder, 
president; J. L. Jones, secretary. 

Jonessoro, Ark.—The Automatic Home Telephone Company 
has filed an amendment to its articles of incorporation, showing an 
increase in the capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000. ‘The com- 
pany proposes to install an automatic system in Jonesboro. 

Hesron, Ill.—A special meeting of the directors of the Farmers’ 
New Era Telephone Company was held recently for the purpose 
of presenting to the stockholders of the company the proposition of 
increasing the stock from $30,000 to $50,000. The company operates 
exchanges at Richmond, Hebron, Alden. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The United Message Company has filed a cer- 
tificate with the Secretary of State showing that it has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $10,000,000. This is a holding 
company and it is going to take over the capital in a controlling 
proportion of the Independent telephone companies of the state. 





GOLDFIELD, Ia.—At a recent meeting of the directors of the local 
telephone company it was decided to call a meeting of the stock- 
holders in the near future for the purpose of considering the ques- 
tion of increasing the capital stock to double its present capacity, or 
$20,000. The company is enjoying a gradual and prosperous growth 
and the proposed increase in capital is needed to meet the increased 
demand for service. 


CLEVELAND, O.—The stockholders of the United States Telephone 
Company will hold a meeting the latter part of June for the pur- 
pose of authorizing the increase of the preferred and common stock 
to $1,000,000 preferred and $4,000,000 common. At the same time 
the stockholders will authorize the reduction of the par value of 
both the common and preferred stock from $100 a share to $50 a 
share. The United States Telephone Company has now become the 
holding company of the Federal Telephone properties. 


Witmincton, Dela.—Scott & Co. of Wilmington have placed 
$5c0,000 of the Wilmington Light, Power and Telephone Company's 
$1,250,000 first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, dated 1906 and due 
April, 1956, but redeemable at 110 as per terms of mortgage. Wil- 
mington Trust Company, trustee. The company owns a perpetual 
franchise, a conduit system of 200,000 duct feet, twenty-two miles of 
pole lines, and has an installed automatic telephone system capable 
of accommodating 2,000 subscribers. Contracts have been let to 
construct an electric light and power plant and the telephone plant 
is to be extended to accommodate 1,000 additional subscribers. 
Gross earnings on the 1,900 telephones now installed are on the 
basis of $66,500 yearly. 


CotumBriA City, Ind.—A special meeting of the Whitley County 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company, which was attended by about 
3co stockholders, was recently held in this city. The meeting was a 
very enthusiastic one and the reports regarding the financial condi- 
tion of the company were very satisfactory. The proposition to issue 
not more than thirty bonds of $1,000 each, maturing in five years, 
and to draw interest at not more than 6 per cent per annum, was 
unanimously adopted. The $30,000 so raised is to be expended in 
paying off all outstanding indebtedness of the company, including 
current bills, and the enlargement of the plant and the extension 
of the lines into new territory. The company’s net earnings for 








the past year, not figuring on depreciation, were about 12 per cent 
on the amount of money invested. The company now has _ 1,000 
telephones in operation in Whitley county. 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—At a recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the Fayette Home Telephone Company it was decided to declare 
a semi-annual dividend of one and one-half per cent on the com- 
mon stock of the company, payable July 10, 1906, for the six months 
ending June 30. The president and superintendent were instructed 
to purchase the necessary cable to take care of the increased de- 
mand for telephones. President Shanklin reported that the pres- 
ent quarter ending June 30 is the best in the history of the com- 
pany and that the demand for new telephones is greater than it 
has been at this time of the year since he became president. 


Bowpon, N. D.—A. B Cox of Valley City will establish a tele- 
phone exchange at this place. 

LAuRENS, la—Bert E. Harris has accepted a position as manager 
of the local telephone exchange. 

Dayton, O.—J. H. Ainsworth has been appointed manager of 
the HLlome Telephone Company at this place. 

ScrmmNer. Neb.—John Richmond has been appointed manager of 
the Farmers’ Telephone Company of this place. 

Fr. Mapison, Ia.—J. C. Calhoun has been appointed manager 
of the exchange of the Mississippi Valley Telephone Company at 
this place. 

ELwoop, Ind.—Al C. Doty has been appointed manager of the 
Delaware & Madison Counties Telephone Company’s exchange at 
this place. 

Cuarveston, Ill—E. N. Barhydt has assumed the management 
of the Coles County Telephone and Telegraph Company’s exchange 
at this place. 

BowLinG GREEN, O.—W. H. Wallace has been appointed managet 
of the Wood County Telephone Company to succeed Frank B. Ches- 
ter, resigned, 

Paris, Ky.—Clarence L. Humbert has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Central Home Telephone Company with headquar- 
ters at Paris. 

CotumBtia City, Ind.—W. J. Magley, cashier of the Columbia 
City National Bank, will be manager of the Whitley County Tele- 
phone Company. 

Sprinc VA.tey, Ill—Thomas Henry, formerly of Mendota, has 
been appointed secretary and manager of the Spring Valley Tele- 
phone Company. 

Wuite Hatt, Ill—E. O. Turner, formerly of Jacksonville, has 
been appointed manager of the Illinois Telephone Company’s ex- 
change at this place. 

Sat LAKE City, Utah.—Charles G. Vickery of Rochester, N. Y., 
has accepted the position of genral superintendent with the Utah 
Independent Telephone Company of this city. 

Streator, Ill.—T. C. Ainsworth, who was recently appointed 
manager of the Streator Independent Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, has resigned his position and will be succeeded by Andy 
Patterson. 

MANtstTIguE, Mich.—Ernest Rahn has been appointed manager 
of the local telephone company to succeed Charles Button, who has 
resigned to enter the employ of the Vergere Telephone Company of 
LeGrande, Ore. 

Bertuoup, Colo.—M. H. Spere has charge of the construction 
work of the Northern Telephone Company of Greeley, which is in 
stalling telephone service in Berthoud and vicinity. A line will also 
be built to Johnstown, with branch lines north and south. 

Canton, O.—A, S. Hillhouse, who has been general manager of 
the Stark County Telephone Company since its organization, has 
been promoted to chief engineer of the Cuyahoga Telephone Com- 
pany of Cleveland and will be succeeded by Morton Perdue. 

Repwoop Faris, Minn.—A. C. Miller has resigned as secretary 
and general manager of the Redwood County Rural Telephone 
Company of Redwood Falls. Mr. Miller will go with the Vought- 
Berger company of La Crosse, Wis., telephone manufacturers. 

\tuany, N. Y.—Howard Hendrickson is president of the Uni- 
ted Message Company recently incorporated and having offices in 
this city. The company is formed to carry on a telegraph and 
telephone business and to deal in securities of such companies. 

HIUNNEWELL, Mo.—Jasper Blackburn, who recently secured a 
patent on an anchor for telephone, electric light and other large 
poles, has organized a stock company with a capital stock of $30,000 
The company will be incorporated under the laws of the state of 
Missouri. 

Montcomery’s Ferry, Pa—J. P. Aiken of Lewistown, traffic 
manager of the United Telephone Company, is interested in the 
formation of a telephone company for the purpose of constructing a 
telephone line extending from this place to Newport, connecting 
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with the exchange at that place and extending through New Buffalo, 
Duncannon, and Marysville. 

HarrisvitLte, Mich.—H. F. Barber, manager of the Mutual 
Telephone Company of Alpena, is interested in the formation of 
an Independent telephone company at this place for the purpose of 
constructing rural lines to Mikado, Killmaster, Lincoln, Mud Lake 
and other places. 

GRAND Rapips, Mich—W. B. Scruggs, president of the Home 
Telephone Company of Springfield, Mo., and also president of the 
Missouri State Telephone Association, has been inspecting the tele- 
phone system in this city with a view to establishing a similar 
system in Springfield. 

Ironton, O.—Robert A. Knapp is interested in the promotion of 
an Independent telephone exchange in this city. Mr. Knapp pro- 
poses to organize a company with a capital stock of $5,000, of 
which amount he will take one-half. He states it is his intention 
to put in one of the best plants in southern Ohio. A. J. Lathouse 
is associated with Mr. Knapp in the enterprise, and will assist in 
interesting the business men in the Independent exchange. 

ToLepo, O.—C. E. Stinson, of this city, consulting engineer for 
the Brailey syndicate, has gone to Cleveland, where he will at once 
undertake to put the Cuyahoga Telephone Company on a better 
operating basis. Mr. Stinson believes it will be possible to save 
$75,000 a year in the operation of the company. H. B. Taylor, 
of Toledo, will be appointed auditor and assistant treasurer of the 
Cuvahoga and the United States Telephone Companies, to succeed 
B. H. Lang, resigned. 


Britt, la—The Western Electric Telephone Company will absorb 
the Hanlontown Telephone Company of Hanlontown and the Fer- 
tile Telephone Company of Fertile. 

Butter, Ind—The Central Union Telephone Company and the 
Butler Telephone Company have decided to merge their interests in 
Butler, and the consolidation will be effected in the very near 
future. The Butler company takes over the lines, equipment, and sub- 
scribers of the other company and operates them from its own 
exchange. 


Iota, Wis.—The Johnson Telephone Exchange has been ab- 
sorbed by the Scandinavian line. 

Berwick. Pa—The Berwick Telephone Company has been pur- 
chased by the Consolidated Telephone Company. 

WIincH_Ester, Ind—The Winchester Telephone Company has 
been purchased by the Eastern Indiana Telephone Company. 

Tower City, N. D—Messrs. More & O’Neili have purchased an 
interest in the telephone exchange of Tower City and Wheatland. 

Macovuptn, Ill_—The Macoupin Telephone Company has recently 
acquired the Girard Telephone Line and will improve and extend 
same. 

Two Rivers, Wis.—The local telephone system, owned by J. E. 
Hamilton, has been purchased by George Martin, who will extend 
the system. 

Cepar Rapips, la—The Cedar Rapids Gas and Electric Company 
has purchased the Misonuri Electric Light and Telephone Company 
for the sum of $75,000. 

Le Roy, Minn.—H. Hennes has sold his interests in the Le Roy 
Telephone Company and will take charge of the People’s Telephone 
Company of Spring Valley. 

Etyri1a, O.—The Rawson Company of Elyria has acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the Oberlin Telephone Company. The system 
will be entirely reconstructed. 

LaMar, Mo.—The old telephone line between Lamar and Nash- 
ville has passed into the hands of the new company at this place 
and the same will be improved. 

LittLe Fatis, N. Y.—Arrangements have been completed whereby 
the Interstate Telephone Company takes over the line formerly 
known as the County Telephone Company. 

Sipney, Ia—J. W. Tillman of Ferguson, Nebr., has entered into 
partnership with I.*W. Waynick of the City Telephone Company. 
Mr. Tillman will be manager of the business. 

Tuer River FALts, Minn.—A movement is on foot for the city 
to acquire the Fant Telephone exchange. The following commit- 
tee has been appointed to further consider the matter: Math Barzen, 
C. L. Dobner, W. W. Prichard, Anton Langseth, C. M. Evenson. 

Fiora, Ind.—The Flora Telephone Company has purchased the 
plant, lines, poles and franchises of the Home Telephone Company, 
and the two systems will be merged and operated under one head. 
The Home company was organized about a year ago, Joseph Stude- 
baker, Harvey Studebaker and Harry Soulsby of Frankfort being 
the heaviest stockholders. The Flora telephone system is in better 
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condition than ever before and needed improvements will be added 
to meet the increasing demands. There are about 700 telephones in 
operation. 

Stites, Idaho.—P. E. Ellis has purchased the telephone line from 
Kamiah to Grangeville formerly owned by Len Magill of Peck. 
The line reaches Tramway, Kooskia, Lowe, Stites, Grangeville, Peck 
and other towns. Mr. Ellis is installing an exchange at Stites and 
will make other, improvements. 


Toronto, O.—Negotiations are pending for the purchase of the 
poles, wires, franchise, etc., which were recently purchased by W. 
S. Holloway from the Phoenix Telephone System, by the Republic 
Telephone Company This company, which was recently incor- 
porated in this city, has secured a franchise and is preparing to 
establish a local exchange. 

TECUMSEH, Neb.—The Johnson County Home Telephone Com- 
pany, which is the new company at this place, has purchased the 
entire holdings of the Johnson County Telephone Company, an 
Independent company owned and controlled by H. F. Canon of Cook. 
The Canon lines include the exchanges at Cook and Graf, in this 
county, and several rural lines running out from these towns. This 
acquisition gives the local company about 400 additional telephones, 


which completely cover the northern part of the,county. Mr 
Canon will be retatined as manager of his former holdings. 
ALLENTOWN, Pa—The Consolidated Telephone Company, 





through General Manager West, has closed an important deal by 
which the company has leased the Easton and Bethlehem Tele- 
phone Company’s 500 miles of lines and 1,400 subscribers for 999 
years. The-Consolidated at the same time purchased the Hones- 
dale Telephone Company, which operates a line from Hawley to 
Carbondale, with 400 subscribers, and the Berwind Telephone Com- 
pany, which operates a line from Lime Ridge to Nanticoke, with 
‘500 subscribers. The Easton and Bethlehem Company was organ- 
ized by Ex-Congressman Howard Mutchler, of Easton, about five 
years ago. Later the company failed and was purchased by a 
company of which Warren A. Wilber of Bethlehem is the president 
and J. Davis Brodhead is secretary. 

Lone Beacu, Cal.—W. L. Porterfield of this city, president of 
the Long Beach Telephone Company and principal owner of the 
exchanges of San Pedro, Santa Ana, San Bernardino, Ventura, 
Upland, Highland, Fullerton, Ontario, Corona and Colton, has sold 
all of his holdings to a number of Los Angeles men, headed by 
J. M. C. Marble. The price paid was $1,350,000 and includes all of 
Mr. Porterfield’s :nterest in the plants operating and several fran- 
chises owned in other cities of southern California. Mr. Porter- 
field came to Long Beach four years ago, when there were many 
complaints against the service furnished at that time by the Sunset 
company. He applied for and bought a franchise for a new com- 
pany which sprang at once to the front and was so successful that 
its projector reached out to other places and organized exchanges. 
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FairFax, S. D.—The Gregory Telephone Cpmpany has gone into 
Bankruptcy and Judge E. Smith has appointed John N. Ellerman 
of this city, receiver, i | 

GREENFIELD, Ind.—Frank W. Cregor, ex-state senator, of Car- 
thage, has been appointed receiver of the Hannah-Jackson Telephone 
Company on petition of Coleman Pope, a director, in the Hancock 
Circuit Court, and he has qualified by filing bond in $10,000. 

Newark, N. J.—Vice Chancellor Emery has appointed Edward 
M. Colie as co-receiver in the insolvency proceedings of the Tele- 
phone, Telegraph and Cable Company of America, which recently 
resulted in the appointment of Charles M. Myers as temporary 
receiver. This appointment was brought about on application of 
George F. Tennant of Jersey City, acting for the holders of 10,841 
shares of stock in the company. 

Marion, Ind.—At a special meeting of the council the construc- 
tion bond for the new telephone company was accepted and approved. 
The bond is in the sum of $5,000 and is signed by Oscar L. Barger 
as principal and the American Bonding Company of Baltimore as 
surety. The bond provides the city against loss during the construc- 
tion of the new telephone system and provides for the careful per- 
tormance of the duties imposed upon the company by the terms of 
the franchise. 

New York, N. Y.—Mandamus proceedings have been begun by 
the New York Electric Lines Company, one of the subsidiary con- 
cerns of the Great Eastern Telephone Company, to compel Com- 
missioner Ellison of the department of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity, to issue a permit to begin the construction of its subway 
system under franchise granted in 1883. The company is repre- 
sented by Alton B. Parker, assisted by Charles W. Dayton, J. 
Aspinwall Hodge, and others. 

Winnirec, Man.—A bill has been introduced into the Dominion 
Parliament, entitled “An act respecting a government telephone line 
in the province of Manitoba.” It provides that the government of 
Manitoba, when authorized by the legislature shall have power to 
purchase or expropriate any telephone system within or partly 


within the province. The Manitoba legislature may also delegate to 
any municipality within the province the same powers .of purchase 
and expropriation wthin its territorial limits. 

ALBANY, Oreg.—The temporary injunction against the Home 
Telephone Company, granted at the instance of the Pacific States 
Telephone Company, has been dissolved by Judge William Galloway 
and the company has resumed its work of installing its system in 
this city. Judge Galloway held that the Pacific States Company 
had no right to attack its rival in regard to its franchise, for that 
was a matter entirely between the Home company and the city 
officials, and that the plaintiff company did not substantiate the 
other claims in its complaint. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Papers have been filed whereby the Title and 
Trust Company of Los Angeles, Cal., has acquired mortgages 
amounting to $6,500,000 on the properties and franchises of the 
Home Telephone Company and its auxiliary, the Northwestern 
Long Distance ‘elephone Company. The mortgage in each case 
is to run 30 years, bearing interest at 5 per cent. One is for $5,- 
000,000 and the other for $1,500,000. It is stated that the money 
will be used in the construction of the Home telephone system in 
Tacoma and the long distance connections with points both within 
and without Pierre county. 

Warsaw, Ind.—According to a decision rendered in the Kos- 
ciusko circuit court in the mandamus proceedings brought by Ran- 
dolph Huffer, Charles Yeakel, Jacob Rouch, Jacob Dilsaver, John 
Heckaman, James A. Pike, and others against the Commercial Tele- 
phone Company, the latter will be compelled to parallel the lines of 
the Stony Point Telephone Company and establish telephones in the 
homes of the farmers in that section at the same rates that it is 
charging elsewhere. Manager J. W. Scott of the local company 
states that he had an agreement with companies operating Inde- 
pendent lines in the northern part of the state not to parallel any 
other company’s lines, and for that reason had not placed telephones 
in the section referred to, but the court decided this agreement to be 
illegal. 

GREENFIELD, Ind.—Telephone conditions in this county have been 
further complicated by the application for a receiver for the Han- 
nak-Jackson Telephone Company. The petition was filed by Cole- 
man Pope, a member of the board of directors, on the ground of 
insolvency. The petition avers that the company was incorporated 
three years ago and possesses a valuable franchise in the city, per- 
sonal property consisting of wires, poles, switchboards, etc.; that the 
company owes $4,000, which is past due, and with no means, money, 
or assets with which to pay. He asks for a receiver, that the busi- 
ness may be continued until it can be sold. The company has used 
the Central Union long distance connections and was started as a 
competitor to the S. Morrison Company, Independent. This com- 
petition has caused the Independent company to extend free lines to 
all parts of the county, and in various ways brought many accom- 
modations that would not otherwise have been secured. It is 
feared the outcome will be the abolishment of the free county serv- 
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Haney Fats, Minn.—The merchants of this place are consid- 
ering the matter of establishing a local telephone exchange. 

PortLAND, Ore—The Home Telephone Company states that it 
will require 400,000 miles of copper wire and that the switchboard 
will cost $300,000. 

ALBANY, Tex.—The Albany Telephone Company haés filed an 
amendment to its charter providing for additional territory in which 
to conduct its business. 

Matap City, Idaho.—A movement is on foot to build telephone 
lines from Malad City to St. John and West Portage, connecting 
with the local exchange. 

Epmonton, Alta., Can—The Canadian Machine Telephone 
Company of Toronto has been awarded contract for installing the 
automatic system of telephones in this city. 


Mankato, Minn.—The Mankato Citizens’ Telephone Company 
has issued a new telephone directory which shows 1,275 telephones 
in service, a marked increase over last year. 

MENOMONIE, Wis.—The Menomonie Commercial Club has 
started a movement to connect all the local Independent telephon 
lines in Dunn county with the Menomonie exchange. 

Lorain, O.—The Black River Telephone Company announces an 
increase in rates, effective July 1. The company now has 2,300 tele- 
phones in service and claims that it is operating at a loss. 

Sewarp, Kans.—An effort is on foot to form another farmers’ 
telephone line north and west of this place to connect with the 
exchanges at Stafford, St. John, Great Bend, and Larned. 

New York, N. Y.—A bill has been introduced at Washington, 
D. C., for the purpose of aiding in the construction of a railroad, 
telegraph and telephone line in Alaska to run from Cordova Bay 
to a point on the Yukon river, the work to be carried on by a 
company with head offices in this city, to be known as the Alaska 
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Railroad Company. ‘The capital stock of the company is to be 
200,000 shares of $100 each. 

Sart Lake City, Utah—The Secretary of the Interior has 
awarded a contract to E. A. Hess of Lyons for the construction of 
a telephone system in connection with the Strawberry Valley irriga- 
tion project. 

ApponauG, R. I.—At a recent meeting of the Warwick Town 
Council, held in this place, the petition of the Home Telephone 
Company of Providence for permission to install its service in War- 
wick was granted. 

KOSTHERN, Sask., Can.—The citizens of this place have an- 
nounced themselves in favor of public ownership of the electric 
lighting and telephone systems and it is probable that the council 
will consider their wishes. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Johnsonville Telephone Exchange and the 
aston Telephone Exchange, formerly operated in connection with 
the Bell company, have become a part of the Commercial Union 
Telephone Company of this city. 

NortH BraAttLeporo, Sask., Can.—The citizens of this place are 
desirous of having some company establish an Independent telephone 
system here. J. A. Gregory & Co., who are interested in the project, 
guarantee one hundred telephones. 

Provo, Utah —An organization for the purpose of obtaining free 
toll service between the telephone companies of the county has been 
effected by the election of the following officers: President, J. M. 
Kirkman; secretary, George N. Child. 

Epmonton, Alberta.—The sum of $25,000 has been provided for 
the preliminary work on the establishment of a government owned 
telephone service in Alberta. It is the intention to establish long 
distance service throughout the province. 

ELprince, la.—At a recent meeting of the Eldridge Mutual Tele- 
phone Company a committee was appointed to confer with the Le- 
Claire Telephone Company to consider the matter of erecting a 
trunk line between LeClaire and Eldridge. 

Mitrorp, Ind—The Royal Telephone Company has purchased a 
new building and will move its central office. The company has 
been im operation a littke more than three years and has over 450 
telephones in service. L. M. Neher is manager of the company. 

UnricusvitLeE, O— The Tuscarawas County Telephone Company, 
with headquarters at New Philadelphia and operating an exchange 
in this place, announces an increase in its rates, claiming that it is 
necessary for the company to rebuild its system and that it cannot 
do so at the present rate 

KIRKLAND, Wash.—The Kirkland Telephone Company has com- 
pleted a line to Redmond, which connects the towns of Houghton 
Kirkland, Juanita, Redmond and Bellevue. A cable from Bellevue 
connects with the Independent Telephone Company of Seattle, thus 
giving long-distance service. 

JASONVILLE, Ind.—George F. Hossay of Indianapolis, long dis- 
tance telephone superintendent, has been inspecting the plant of the 
Home ‘Telephone Company at this place with a view to purchasing 
the same. Mr. Hossay contemplates the purchase also of the Linton, 
Bloomfield, and Dugger plants. 

MarysvVILLE, Kan.—H. D. 
granted a patent on a “shut-out” 
phone lines. By the use of this instrument only the party 
can hear the conversation carried on over a party line. 

Osweco, N. Y.—A number of local capitalists, including some 
of the minority stockholders in the Ontario Telephone Company, 
which was recently purchased by the Bell company, held a meet- 
ing, in which it was decided to organize an Independent telephone 
company, capitalized at $125,000. A meeting will be held later for 
organization, 

Watseka, Ill—The Watseka Home Telephone Company is 
making large extensions to its system to meet the increasing de- 
mand for service in the outlying districts. The company cortem- 
plates arrangements for a toll line connection with the Kankakee 
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exchange which will give service with exchanges throughout the 
central states. 
Satt Lake, Ciry, Utah.—Arrangements will soon be completed 


to build a $250,000 telephone and switchboard manufacturing plant 
in Salt Lake City. It is stated that the entire capital stock has 
been subscribed. C. O. Harris, one of the directors and officers of 
the Manufacturers and Merchants’ association is mentioned in 
connection with the project. 

Swepesnoro, N. J.—The new directory issued by the People’s 
Rural Telephone Company shows a marked increase in its business. 
the company now has exchanges in operation at Mullica Hill, 
Mantua, Swedesboro, and Woodstown, and service is furnished 
direct to twenty-eight towns and villages. The business of the 
company has had a remarkable growth from the beginning. 

loLa, Kans.—Negotiations are pending for the purchase by 
Wichita people of the property of the Katy Telephone Company, 
and all Independent plants in this county including about 1,200 
telephones. It is the purpose of the purchasers to make a cowaty 
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system of the Independent lines and it is said that application will 
be made for a franchise for a dual telephone system in this place. 

New Ux, Minn.—The annual report of the New Ulm Rural 
Telephone Company showed very satisfactory conditions. The 
company has constructed several new lines during the year and a 
new switchboard has been installed. The cost of new construction 
and maintenance charges necessitated the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $49,000, which left a balance of over $2,000 in the treasury. 

Jounstown, Pa.—In accordance with the plans outlined at the 
recent annual meeting of the Johnstown Telephone Company the 
work of improving its system has begun. The improvements, which- 
will cost approximately $100,000, will include a new exchange build- 
ing and a new switchboard with a capacity of 1,000 lines, besides 
Company have secured over 500 subscribers to the new system. 
numerous other improvements. 

New Lexrncton, O.—The Citizens’ Independent Telephone Com- 
pany, recently incorporated, is rapidly extending its system through- 
out the county and when completed the system will be one of the 
most complete in this part of the state. The new company intends 
to thoroughly cover the-entire county, placing an up-to-date ex- 
change in each of the larger towns. The company also promises a 
first-class long-distance service. 

Conway, Ark—The Conway-Cato Telephone Company, with 
exchanges at Cato, Chadwick, Faulkner and Saltillo, has completed 
its line to Conway, opening up territory hitherto inaccessible by 
telephone. The officers of the company are as follows: President, 
D. G. Harrison, Cato; vice-president, E. F. Sparks, Saltillo; secre- 
tary, W. A. Pearson, Saltillo; treasurer, H. B. Harrell, Cato; man- 
ager, A. L. De Armond, Conway. 

Lincotn, Nebr.—At a meeting of representatives of a number 
of Independent telephone companies of the southeastern section of 
the state, the first division of the Nebraska Independent Telephone 
Association was formed. The total number of telephones in the dis- 
trict is about 17,700. The following officers were elected: President, 
T. H. Pollock of Plattsmouth; vice-president, C. W. Nunemaker of 
Tobias; secretary-treasurer, R. E. Mattison of Lincoln. 

HAVERHILL, Mass.—Nathaniel N. Spofford, manager of the local 
Independent telephone line, announces that the contest of the Inde- 
pendent telephone systems against the Bell company will be re- 
vivd and that applications for locations, already filed, in Lawrence, 
Lowell and other places, would be made before the end of the year 
in all of the large cities of the state. A franchise is already held in 
Lynn. Western money is said to be behind the project. 

SanpwicH, Ill—The annual report of the Northern Illinois Tele- 
phone Company shows that the company has 2,500 telephones in 
service. Reports show the company to be in a good financial con- 
dition. The assets are $242,134.69 with $213,135.46 liabilities, leav- 
ing a surplus of $28,998,69. The total income of the company for 
the past year was $43,072.77 and the expense for that period was 
$17,150.61, leaving net earnings of $15,922.16. A dividend of 7 
per cent was declared last year. 

NEWCASTLE, O.—Business men of this city have decided to or- 
ganize and establish an Independent telephone company. Negotia- 
tions were pending for the purchase of the plant of the Citizens’ 
Telephone Company, but the same were declared off due to the 
discovery alleged to have been made that the Citizens’ company was 
practically under the control of the Bell company. An effort will 
be made to raise a fund of $200,000 for the purpose of putting in 
an entirely new Independent plant. 

Nez Perce, Idaho.—J. M. Magee, manager of the Nez Perce 
Co-operative Telephone Company, which has an extensive system 
through Nez Perce county, has made arrangements for connections 
with the Moscow Interstate Telephone Company. The Moscow 
company will immediately build a twelve mile line from Kendrick 
to Leland, which will give connection as far north as Palouse, 
Washington. The two systems will also connect with the Inde- 
pendent exchange which will soon be opened in Spokane. 

Councit Biurrs, Ia.~—The southwestern Iowa branch of the Iowa 
Independent Telephone Association recently held its meeting in this 
city. Methods of apportioning terminal charges on toll line business 
was discussed, and the matter was leit with the state clearing house 
officials. Fred C. Munson of Atlantic was chosen as delegate to 
the national convention. District officers were elected as follows: 
President, H. A. Kinney of Woodbine; secretary and treasurer, J. 
F. Glenn of Denison. C. A. Hollis of Hudson, Ia., was chosen state 
organizer. 

CuickasHa, I. T.—Chickasha will soon be connected with a 
wide rural district by telephone. The residents of the district be- 
tween Pocasset and Dutton are forming local companies for the 
erection of lines with the expectation of consolidating the local 
companies into one larger organization. The line will run through 
Pocasset and thence to Chickasha, where it is proposed to establish 
a central office. The Chickasha Commercial Club is encouraging 
the scheme and the city will probably co-operate to some extent in 
the building of the lines into the city. 

StreAToR, Ill—The Streator Independent Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company recently moved into its new exchange building, 
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which has just been completed. The company acquired the property 
of the Streator Independent Telephone Company in May, 1905. At 
that time there were 1,400 telephones in service. At present there 
are over $1,750 instruments in use and a large number of orders 
are on file waiting to be installed. The company has spared no 
expense to make its system modern and complete. The company 
has expended nearly $40,000 in improvements, including new cables, 
etc., and in addition a new multiple switchboard, costing in the 
neighborhood of $15,000, has been installed. 


CLEVELAND, O.—/-inance is authority for the statement that the 
sale of the smaller subsidiary companies of the Federal Teiephone 
Company to the United States Telephone Company and the sale of 
the United States Telephone Company and the Cuyahoga Telephone 
Company to the Brailey syndicate, means that the Federal Telephone 
Company will be liquidated, its debts paid, and that it will go out 
of existence, and that the United States Company and the Cuya- 
hoga company will have plenty of money to take care of future 
business and will be placed in a strong financial nosition. 


Uniontown, Pa.—The Tri-State Telephone Company, with head- 
quarters in this city, operates thirteen exchanges, has more than 
3.000 local subscribers in the county and a long distance service 
connecting with several thousand Independent telephones in Penn- 
sylvania and surrounding states. There are few cities in the state 
where the telephone facilites are better or the rates more reasonable. 
The officers of the company are: President, Hon. R. E. Umbel; 
vice-president, Robert . Hopgood; secretary, John M. Core; treas- 
urer, F. H. Rosboro; general manager and superintendent, Charles 
A. Berg. 


Detroit, Mich.—The construction work of the new telephone 
plant of the Home Telephone Company will begin in earnest within 
a few days. Spencer B. Moseley, a well known telephone con- 
struction engineer, will have active charge of the construction of 
the new plant under the supervision of W. Polk, consulting 
engineer. Mr. Moseley announces that the plant will cost in the 
neighborhood of $3,500,000 and will be one of the most modern in 
the United States, due to the fact that it is being constructed just 
at the time to procure the latest in all kinds of equipments and 
construction. 

NEw York, N. Y.—John M. Shaw, president of the Atlantic Tele- 
phone Company, which is seeking a franchise in this city, has sub- 
mitted a new proposal to the board of estimate, in which he prom- 
ises that if the city will give the company right to do business in all 
the boroughs of the city “without charging said company more than 
a nominal sum to meet the requirements of the act giving such 
authority, and if the board will see that the company has full access 
to the ducts and subways of the Empire City Subway Company, the 
company will enter into contract with the city to furnish an unlim- 
ited service for business purposes at $108 per year and a similar 
service for residences at $66 a year. 


Austin, Tex.—The board of directors of the South Texas Tele- 
phone Company at a recent meeting in this city decided to change 
the headquarters of the company from San Antonio to Austin. 
Judge J. B. Earls of Waco was elected a member of the board of 
directors. The selection of officers was left to Mr. Earle. This 
company controls a large number of exchanges in South Texas, all 
of which are long distance. ‘The present officers of the company are 
as follows: President, J. A. Quisenberry of Danville, Ky.; vice- 
president, J. E. Boynton of Waco; secretary, F. C. Smith of San 
Antonio. The board of directors includes the above officers, J. B. 
Earle and W. B. Stephens of San Antonio. 


CoL_umsus, Neb.—The third district of the Nebraska Association 
of Independent Telephone Companies has just been organized with 
headquarters at this place. The district includes the counties of 
Butler, Polk, Merrick, Howard, Nance. Platte, Antelope, Madison, 
Stanton, Cuming, Dodge and Pierce. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, C. J. Garlow of Columbus; vice-president, I. I. 
Lightner of Monroe; secretary and treasurer, A. S. Brown of David 
City. This district represents some 10,000 telephones. The Inde- 
pendent telephone interests of the state are being rapidly organizd 
into districts similar to congressional districts for the purpose of 
promoting local traffic arrangements, securing uniformity of equip- 
ment and better toll connections, and to handle local disputes which 
the state organization would not have time to go into. 


ATHENS, Grcece.—United States Consul Horton of Athens 
reports good opportunities for telephone inv estments in Greece. In 
his report Mr. Horton is quoted as saying: “The appliances in use 
are inadequate and the service unsatisfactory. For this reason the 
telephones are but poorly patronized, and I am informed on good 
authority that they are an unprofitable investment to the govern- 
ment which controls them. It is probable that the government 
would grant a concession to some reliable private company that 
would install up to date, effective telephones. I am confident that 
this bright, progressive people is ready for such a telephone service 
and would support it w ith their patronage. The value of the present 
svstem is about $125,000. The French Adder system is in use, with 
German keyboards. There are at present about 600 telephones in 


operation at Athens, Pireus, Phaleron, Kephissia, Decelia, and one 
long distance wire connecting 


Athens and Patras. Here possibly 
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may be a profitable opening for American capital, as there seems to 
be a very general aesire on the part of the people that the Ameri- 
cans would come and take hold of the telephones. For the granting 
of this and ail similar concessions a vote of parliament is needed, 
sometimes easiiy obtained and in other cases only after many and 
elusive promises and long and exasperating delays.” 

LovIsviLLe, Ky.— ihe Kentucky Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in this city recently. Lhe foilowing 
othcers were elected for the ensuing year: President, M. Bb. 
Overly, general manager Central Home Teiephone Company, Louis- 
ville; secretary, H. K. Cole, secretary and general manager the 
Kentucky and Indiana Telephone Company, Owensboro; vice presi- 
dents, M. J. Thomas, Shelbyville; Frank M. Hoge, Hopkinsville; 
M. S. Tay.or, Lexington; P. Murphy, Nicholasville; treasurer, 
J. W. Brambers, Winchester. The state was divided into four 
districts and arrangements were made to hold in each district at 
least four meetings a year, to the end that the Independent tele- 
phone movement might be fully aiscussed, ideas exchanged, and a 
systematic and intelligent campaign carried on for its deveiopment 
and extension. 

GREAT FALts, Mont.—Preparations for the insta.lation of 
pendent telephone exchanges in Great Falls and other important 
cities and towns of the state, are being rapidly made. ‘wo com- 
panies are being organized for this purpose throughout the state, 
the Crum company to buiid in Great Falls, Helena and Bozeman, 
and the Montana Independent ‘elephone Company to biild in 
Butte, Anaconda, Missoula, Dillon and intermediate points. The two 
compaiies are,to work together in oppos.tion to the bell lines and 
wil be allied with the Mutual Telephone Company of Biitii2s. Ail 
of these exchanges are to be connected with the long distance line 
being promoted by J. S. Haley. ‘The promoters of the Independent 
projects say that the recent decision of the supreme cour. which 
removes the necessity for telephone companies to secure a frai.chise 
in the towns and cities of the state will have the effect of piacing 
a telephone in the home of every resident of the state who can be 
reached and who is willing to pay a minimum rate for such service. 


Inde 


Tamaroa, Ill.—At a recent mecting of the Tri-County Telephone 
Company of Illinois it was decided to move the principal office _— 
Tamaroa to Mt. Vernon. <A decision was also made to transfe 
the franchises and lines in Perry and Franklin counties to he 
respective stockholders in each. This was done to further the 
interests of the stockholders residing in these counties and will 
resuit in direct control of the county systems by Iccal parties. 
Franklin county will at once start an aggressive campaign for 
business and will build new lines and reconstruct the old ones. 
There are 2,000 telephones in service in this county. The system 
in Perry county will be known as the Tamaroa Telephone Com- 
pany. Long-distance lines will be built. The Tri-County company, 
which started business about eight years ago with ten telephones, 
now has over five thousand subscribers and connects with many of 
the Independent telephone systems in southern Illinois. The officers 
of the company are: J. T. Payne, president; A. Wolf, Mt. Vernon, 
secretary. 


Butte, Mont.—The Montana Independent Telephone Company, 
recently incorporated, has the following directors: Andrew J. 


Davis, S. M. Largey of Butte, Mont.; P. B. Moss, Billings, Mont.; 
Harry A. Gallway. Charles J. Kelley, Con. J. Kelley of Butte; 
Elmer B. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah; Geo. T. O’Deil, Salt Lake 


City; H. B. Brown and Thaddeus Lane. The company will be 
allied with the Utah Independent Telephone Company and _ toll 
connections between the two will be made at Pocatello, Idaho. It is 
the purpose to cover the entire state. Construction work has begun 
on several of the plants under the supervision of T. S. Lane and 
the company expects to have 10,000 telephones in operation in the 
state within a year. Elmer B. Jones, managing director of the com 
pany, has been able to secure privileges on the rights of wav of 
the Rio Grande Western and Western Pacific railway companies, 
which will enable the company to build to San Francisco and all 
points on the Rio Grande system, thus securing satisfactory facili 
ties tor toll lines. 


New Or.eans, La.—Charles B. Stark, one of the bidders for 
telephone privileges who recently appeared before the city council, 
is still very anxious to secure the privilege of putting in a com- 
petitive telephone system. He makes the city an offer of $20,009 
per annum for exclusive privileges. If allowed to amend one sec- 
tion of the privilege so as to fix the maximum rate for business 
telephones, with no change in the rate for residence telephones, the 
company which Mr. Stark represents will agree to pay 5 per cent 
of its gross income, stipulating that it shall never be less than 
$20,000 per year. It will invest nearly $2,000,000 for a plant and 
pay the city about $45,000 per year and the state $10,000. As a 
guarantee that the offer is bona fide, the company agrees to deposit 
United States bonds or bonds of the state of Louisiana or ot the 
city of New Orleans of the value of $50,000 with the city treasurer, 
to be returned only in the event that during the time specified in 
the ordinance for the construction of the system at least $1,000,000 
shall have been expended in the building ot the plant. In case of 
failure said bonds shall be forfeited to the city. 
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The 243 telephone line had a meeting Wednesday night.—New 
Gottland Items in McPherson (Kas.) Freeman. 


Miss Claude Hall has returned home from Woodbury, where she 
assisted in the installation of a new telephone.—Grafton (Ga.) News. 


Geo. K. Judy, who purchased a share of Citizens’ stock, has 
installed a phone at his place, formerly the Rev. Miller farm, on 
Cheat river.—Parsons (W. Va.) Democrat. 


Ova Ellifson had a ’phone put in the house on the Fernald place, 
where he is keeping batch. The bachelors are getting quite numer- 
ous in this neighborhood.—Centerville (S. D.) Chronicle. 


FE. A. Hall, secretary of the Mt. Vernon Telephone Company was 
around over the line to give the patrons full particulars in regard to 
‘phones and the keeping of the same and also rules regarding the 
same.—Mt. Vernon Briefs in Mason City (la.) Globe-Gazette. 


The Citizens’ Telephone Company has purchased the Saranac 
Telephone exchange, consisting of about 200 ’phones and will begin 
at once to extend the lines into the country with a view of adding 
200 more ’phones, mostly farmers.—Lake Odessa (Mich.) Wave. 


We heard it, that the rural telephone service was soon to be 
extended to a goodly number of our populace. Won't be long until 
we won't have to go home for dinner, can smell the onions by 
“fone.”—Houston Notes in Sidney (Ohio) Gazette. 


The material for the Independent telephone line through Miners- 
ville and vicinity is on the ground. It will connect with several 
other lines and while an improvement to the country it is also a 
benefit to many.—East Sibley Notes in Concordia (Kas.) Kansan. 





A sharp electric storm this morning played havoc with a number 
of telephones on the local exchange. The Clinton and Babcock 
section seemed to get the electric fluid in greatest force, five tele- 
phones in that locality being burned out and a horse felled to the 
ground.—Gouverneur (N. Y.) Free Press. 

The rural telephone lines in the Fowler settlement have caused 
trouble there for the past few days. One man on the Gunkle ford 
line was bothered because the Junction line was crossed and his 
telephone was almost out of commission. He climbed the pole and 
cut the wire and tied it to another line. As a result, about fifty 
phones were put out of commission and trouble started. The other 
patrons took sides and stated that they would have the man who 
caused the trouble arrested. They said that this would be done to- 
day. but failed to appear—Emporia (Kas.) Gazette. 


Mr. Boyer is setting posts for a telephone line to his place. He 


will connect with the lake shore line running north from Armstrong. 
Mr. J. W. Ruble and Mr. Shaw have also had telephones put in 
with 


connecting this line. There is talk of attaching another line 





to the posts so many wish to be accommodated and there are 
all the phones on the first line that it will carry —Armstrong Specials 
in Fairmount (Minn.) Independent. 
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Enclosed you will find a sketch drawn by one of the boys which 
shows two of the fellows at work. We have all had quite a laugh 








over it here and thought possibly you might think well enough of it 
to publish it in the last part of your magazine. You might label it: 
“The way the Bell are doing work.in Syracuse.”—A Subscriber. 


Martin Schultheis went to White City Wednesday to repair some 
telephones. There seems to have been trouble with ‘phones in 
many places throughout the state. Manager Miller says his troubles 
have been many and that he had received word from Topeka and 
many nearby towns stating that they were in about the same boat.— 
Council Grove (la.) Republican. 


A new kind of a telephone was erected from the home of a young 
boy residing on East Gambier street to the home of his companion 
living on Vine street, Wednesday evening. Instead of a wire, a 
small cord was used and in place of a transmitter and receiver at 
each end of the line, a bell was used. The apparatus was constructed 
so that which ever awoke first Thursday morning, he was to call 
the other in order to get an early start down the creek to spend the 
day fishing—Thursday it rained.—Mt. Vernon (Ohio) Banner. 


A bunch of telephone trouble was experienced by the old tele- 
phone system here last week. There are many wires that cross the 
railroad just south of the depot. When the weather turned cold 
one night most of those wires pulled asunder. It is claimed that 
the steam from the engine had effected them until the wires were 
weak and the cold wave finished the job. Manager Miller, of the 
exchange, soon had the necessary repairing done and the service 
was not crippled very long—La Cygne (Kans.) Journal. 


A patron of the Phelps county telephone system who was always 
cross to the central girl, died suddenly, and one of the girls worried 
for fear she might have been to short with him at times and her 
worry led to a dream. She dreamed she had gone to her celestial 
home and she determined to call up Mr. Blank and apologize to him. 
She asked St. Peter for Mr. B’s number. St. Peter who is the whole 
system, looked at her sorrowfully and said: “My dear, a copper 
wire laid within 4,000 miles of where he now is, would melt in a 
minute.” The girl wept no more.—Holdrege (Neb.) Progress. 





Charley Kinzer, employed by the local telephone company, had a 
narrow escape from serious injury this morning. He was hanging 
suspended from one of the large cables across from the “central” 
office fastening cleats on another cable, when the apparatus upon 
which he was sitting worked loose and dropped several feet, but 
caught again on another cable. The short fall overbalanced Kinzer 
and he tumbled over backwards to the ground, a distance of eight 
or nine feet. He landed on his head, but aside from raising a 
large bump on his “roof” and receiving a severe shaking up, was 


not seriously hurt.—Poplar Rluff (Mo.) Republican. 
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TRADE MARK. 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE. 


OKONITE WIRES 


MANSON TAPE 
OKONITE TAPE 
CANDEE WEATHER-PROOF WIRES 


WILLARD L. CANDEE, ; Managers GEO. T. MANSON. General Superintendent 
H. DURANT CHEEVER, { W. H. HODGINS, Secretary 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 














G. Felsenthal & Co. 


Black Hawk Dry Batteries 219 E. VAN BUREN ST. 
Are Best CHICAGO 








Manufacturers of == 





Highest Voltage, Strongest Amperage, 


— Recuperation, Longest Life. Spec i al t i es in Cell ulo i d 


A sum total in superiority exceeding For Telephone Comp ies 


any other battery in the market by 


























i al from 60 to 80 per cent. 
| ee i INSTRUCTION CARDS, NAME PLATES, ETC., FOR 
m1 ee K 1 Four New Features “@ USE ON TRANSMITTERS OR COIN BOXES 
iI LACK HA ; which you cannot find in any other Write for Samples 
: DRY BATTERY Dry Battery made to-day. Write 
: and ask us about them and get our 
E .\ prices. 
“GET THE BEST MADE’? 
The Black Hawk Batt is devised 
e Black Hav attery is devise RUBBER COVERED 


| 'SHesy vourace ; by an expert, made by skilled work- 
: HIGHEST AMPERAGE oy 


GREATEST RECUPERATEY men and marketed by straightforward bd d C bl 
fe || benineas men Wires and Cables 





| |Sturmacecect®!* | 
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Address i 
e 

Central Electric Mfg. Co. We make all kinds of Wires for Electric Light and Power: wires for Telephone 

| Ses oa eet “Semone = 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. : ; 

Chicago Sales Office: Monadnock Block National India Rubber Co., Bristol, R. L 
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30 Foot 40 Foot 
3 5 {4 4 5 66 : 


We have Poles of the above lengths (also other lengths) 
for sale for prompt shipment 


ALSO TIES 
Naugle Pole & Tie Company 


226 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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CEDAR POLES 


LARGE BUTTS 


We cut poles from lands owned by our Company 
in Northern Michigan on Lake Superior Shore, 
where the cedar is very sound and stocky 
with heavy butts. 

All sizes in stock all the year round. 











Write for a Copy of Our Telegraph Code for Cedat 
Products Giving Valuable Information About Poles. 


C. H. WORCESTER CO. 


Suite 1206, Tribune Building, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 














THE LINDSLEY BROTHERS COMPANY 


SPOKANE, - - - - WASHINGTON 








Cedar Poles, Posts, Ties, Piling, Cross Arms. 














ONE OF OUR ORDINARY TRAIN SHIPMENTS OF CEDAR POLES. THIS TRAIN HAS NINETEEN CARS 


DELIVERED PRICES FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 
WE CAN MAKE DELIVERY. 
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Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Go., 


ESCANABA, MICHICAN, 


PRODUCERS 
AND 


WHOLESALERS 











CEDAR POLES 


FROM THE STUMP 
TO THE LINE.—— 


WE ALWAYS CARRY A LARGE STOCK OF ALL | 
SIZES OF WHITE CEDAR POLES, AND HAVING 
YARDS ON ALL PRINCIPAL RAILROADS IN 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN AND MINNESOTA, ARE 

IN POSITION TO MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 

















MENOMINEE, MICH. 
Principal Yards; PESHTIGO, WIS. 
CAVOUR, WIS. 


PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 
of the class of POLES your construction 
demands. Prompt shipment absolutely 
guaranteed. Write US for Delivered Prices. 





C. J. HUEBEL CO., Menominee, Mich. 
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HON. FREDERICK COOK, President EUGENE H. SATTERLEE, Vice.Pres 
GEORGE E. FULLER, Sec, & Treas. 


Rochester Telephone Company 


OFFICES and EXCHANGE 


59 Stone Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Messrs. Raber & Watson, 
Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: I was in Chicago last 
week and intended seeing you, but 
was very busy while there, and did 












fos san Ba 


\) f) 295 DEARBORN ST-CHICAGO FM 


‘ YARDS AT 
Chicago, Ill., not get to your office, very much to 
~ eens my regrete Our Poles are arriving 


in sections, that is a car ata 
time, nearly all of them have been 
receivede You certainly did your- 
self credit in the matter, as the 
unanimous opinion of everyone that 
have seen them is, that they are 
"the best lot of poles that ever 
came to Rochester." 
Thanking you, I remain, 

&. Yours truly, 

- C, 0. HARRIS. 


Alpena, Mich. 























“FROM FOREST TO CONSUMER.” 


CEDAR POLES 


The flumbird Lumber Co., ua 


SAND POINT, IDAHO. 
All Sizes Large Stock Low Prices 
Prompt Shipments 


LONG POLES A SPECIALTY. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
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are glad to come again! 











WHAT’S THAT A 
SIGN OF 





> Fern. 4 Iai 


OINT 


rime vue 


PRODUCERS OF POLES 
THAT PLEASE 





FILL OUT FOLLOWING BLANK AND MAIL TO US 





SAND POINT CEDAR CO. 
Sand Point, Idaho. 


Gentlemen: 
We will be inthe market on...............___.. 





For iciaSntciteascte ai ace te atta maaan teat Poles of following size: 





State........... 








’ 1 
Big Poles and C 
Little Poles ypress 
But Ever T ‘ h p i 
y elepnhone Foles 
One of Them 
Good Poles All Sizes Prompt Shipment 
Let us impress upon you GOOD STOCK 
the fact that we are spe- 
cialists in poles—the best IDAHO All Poles Cut From Our Own Timber Lands 
CEDAR—and nothing better grows. 
— Save Middleman’s Commission 
Let us further impress upon you and Buy Direct from the Producer 
the fact that we have quantity and 
variety of sizes as well as quality of Equal to Cedar But Cost Less 
Try a Sample Car 
And, finally, let us ask you to remem- and Be Convinced 
ber, that we can quote you satisfactory 
prices and insure you prompt service. a . 
The people who buy poles of us Kennett Cypress Hardwood & Lumber Co. 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 












































We Are Producers and Wholesale 


Dealers in 


WESTERN 
CEDAR POLES 


NOTICE: 


We own large tracts of 
Cedar Lands; have our 
own camps; manufacture 
our stock, and can fur- 
nish you poles 25 per 
cent cheaper than the 
scalper. 








WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES 


CHURCHILL CEDAR CO. 


CABINET, IDAHO 
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But you'd better tell us 
what you need to-day — 
There’s not many left. 


We are especially well equipped with 
CHESTNUT POLES from West 
Virginia and Kentucky; 
also with IDAHO 


CEDAR POLES 


We guarantee good grades and 
prompt shipments. Yards in 


West Virginia Kentucky 
Idaho and the North 


ASK US FOR QUOTATIONS 


D.G. GROVES & CO., 


| Manhattan Building CHICAGO 














When you need TELEPHONE POLES please 
fill in the following blank and mail to us, and 
we will quote you our best delivered prices. 








1906 





C. H. Dumert Lumber Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen: - We are in the market for the follow- | 
ing strictly first class White Cedar Poles, for shipment 





_ Pieces_______ in. top ft. long 


Pieces___. in. top ft. long | 
Pieces___.__in. top ff. long | 
Pieces__________in. top ft. long 


Remarks: 








— ——— 


An early quotation would greatly oblige. Yours truly, 


Name 





Address 




















T. M. PARTRIDGE 
LUMBER CO. 


Producers and Merchants 


White Cedar Poles 


Large Stocks, Prompt Shipment, 
Full Assortment 








Can furnish anything, but are long on following sizes: 


4” 16 ft. 4” 20 ft. 5” 25 ft. 
5” 30 ft. 6” 30 ft. 
Yards at 


TENSTRIKE, MINN. 
BLACKDUCK, MINN. 
HOUPT, MINN. 
NORTHOME, MINN. 


Main Office, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














DULUTH LOG 
COMPANY, miss: 


Flease quote us prices on the following 


White Cedar Poles 


delivered F. O. B. cars: 


CCC ESTEE EEE E HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEEE 


4in. 20 ft........ pcs Sin. WO ft........ pcs 
<< si Re Pe iencan “ 
ces Hg ge TT a 
5 25 re <6 7 6 40 ‘ 66 
6 “ 25 m6 Sila “heli rs 8 e en ” 
= er uc gece ‘ 
6 76 30 ie ype aget ce 7 ce 50 [a4 “e 
7 ce 30 i ¢é rf cc 55 “ec “ce 


Ycurs very truly, 


eevee ee see ee ee reese ee ee see reese ese ee ee eeee 


eoeoeeee re ee ee see ee ee see ee ee see ee ee eens 
. 





Cut out the above and mail to us specifying your requirements and we will 
name you SPECIAL PRICES for prompt shipment on strictly No. 1 WHITE 
CEDAR POLES. 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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White and 
Made Cedar Poles “1° 
Piling 
ARRS WAN ° a 
Ss Railroad Ties 
new self-pro- 
{ A ne ae Cedar P oles 
Just —_— at ve seni WHOLESALE TIMBER 
i t les—and 
eel or aaa, ove 
service 














)) whenever you want i) 
a rush shipment. 


PAGE & HILL CO., Minneapolis, Minn 


CEDAR POLE SPECIALISTS 









































So 








? 
EDW. Z. MASON > 


809 D. S. Morgan Building 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















CEDAR POLES 


Large Stock; Best Quality; Prices Right 
Write us before purchasing elsewhere 


WITTENBERG 





WITTENBERG, 


CEDAR CO. 


WISCONSIN 








Idaho 
Cedar Poles 


PACIFIC COAST. .POLE COMPANY 
Spokane, Wash. — 





l’lease tell the Advertiser you sa 


w 








MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 


OLE Ss 


WILL OUTLAST ALL OTHER KIND 








We can fill all size orders from our own stock. 


100,000-150,000 AFTER APRIL I 
25 years have we been producers. 


WwW. C. STERLING & SON CO. 


Principal Office : 


MONROE, MICH. 


Yards: Bay City, Omer, 


yne Falls 





his 


Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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PENDLETON & GILKEY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PRODUCERS OF EVERYTHING 
IN CEDAR 


CEDAR 
POLES 


All Sizes Large Stock 
Low Prices Prompt Shipments 








YARDS: 
MOUNTAIN, WIS. OCONTO, WIS. 











CYPRESS 
POLES 


QUICK SHIPMENTS 


ALL LENGTHS 
COMPLETE STOCK 
LOW PRICES 








==Write to-day for=> 
DELIV EREDPRICES 


ABELES @ TAUSSIG 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Chestnut Poles 


J. 1. M. WILSON CO. 


Wholesale Producers 








PITTSBURG, PA. 


Bessemer Building 











Idaho Cedar Poles 


Large Stock. Best Quality. 
Prices Right. ... . Write to 
us before purchasing elsewhere. 


HERMAN VOGEL 


CLARK FORK, IDAHO 

















OF ALL 
LENGTHS 
AND SIZES 


CEDAR POLES 


SPECIAL PRICES UPON APPLICATION 
PROMPT SHIPMENT A SPECIALTY 


A. E. WHITMORE, 230-31-32 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn 





























White Cedar Poles 


FROM STUMP TO CONSUMER 


We produce our poles so we can 
make as low prices as anyone 


BUY AT HEADQUARTERS 


We now have in our Cohasset, 
Minn., yard a complete stock 


Write us for delivered prices 


J. W. Morrison Lumber Co., 








General Office, 918-919 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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BUTT 
TREATED 





Cypress Poles 


Will Outlast Any Cedar or Chestnut Pole 
that Ever Grew. 

They will cost you less. 

We Can Make PROMPT Shipments. 
If You Have Poles to Buy This Season 
Let Us Show You How You Can Get a 
Superior Article, Secure Prompt Service 
and Save Yourself Money. 


Texas Wood Preserving Co. 


JEFFERSON, TEXAS 











CEDAR 
POLES 


FRANCIS 


BEIDLER 
& COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








WY) conrmuous Perronmance |) seeesunenenane 
ly : 
ge | 


Producing and Wholesaling 
’-, IDAHO AND MICHIGAN on 


=A MEN , Micu. 
- \ CEDAR POLES gy ene 
‘ WRITE FOR PRICES SupPeRIOR, WIs. 


FRANCIS BEIDLER & CO. Heron, Mont. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ; CuIcaco, ILL. 


PRECERERELRL ES 


m 












Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


RELIABLE 7 ‘A it t if 


For Ask for Bulletin on “A MODERN TELEPHONE EXCHANGE” 

ae National Battery Company, 
nergy ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERIES 

Telephone BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Systems 





Acrumulator” 


Please tel] the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 











Jal, 906 HTelephongy % 
COLUMBIA DRY CELLS 


As the vital part of the Telephone is the Battery, it is to the EXCHANGE MANA- 
GER’S interest to use the BEST. The fact that our COLUMBIA cells are being 
used by nearly ALL of the leading Telephone Companies in the United States should 
dispel any doubts as to their SUPERIORITY. 




















GLOBE DRY CELLS 


If your requirements are such as to demand the use of a low price battery, try a 
shipment of our Globe Cells. The Globe is, without question, the most reliable 
low price dry battery on the market today. 








g each, Bbl. Lots | NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 9 each, Bbl. Lots 


f o.b. Cleveland CLEVELAND, OHIO Cc f.o.b. Cleveland 























There is Sound Sense in the use of NEVER BREAK \ 


Andrews’ Steel Rod 


Telephone Furniture 


It is convenient—comfortable and lasts a lifetime—impossible to injure it or wear 
it out—-the leading telephone exchanges throughout the country are rapidly adopt- 
ing this style of furniture aud wherever it has been given a trial it has met with 


unqualified approval. 


Quality is the Best Policy 
S x-ongitar? Thereis quality in ANDREWS’ STEEL ROD FURNITURE 


Chief operator or toll board chair 





not to be found in the imitating kinds (for like 
all good things Andrews’ Steel Rod Furniture 
is imitated). The metal part is handsomely : 
and durably plated in Japanese Copper finish, = 
the wood-work the best that experience and 
unequalled facilities can produce. ‘This 
furniture appeals at sight to all practical 
telephone people. 





" - 
No. 78 M—Operator’s Chair 


All Telephone Companies shoua adopt our Steel 
Furniture for exclusive use. 


@@e Send for Metal Furniture Catalog. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 





No. 351 Table 30x48 inches, 


4 3 174-176 Wabash Avenue :: Chicago 














THE Hx. B. CAMP CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘‘Camp’’ Standard Vitrified Clay Conduits. 


SALES OFFICES: 
85 Hartford Building, CHICAGO. 170 Broadway, NEW YORK. 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcemert in TELEPHONY. 








Felepironyr 





Vol. 


No. 




















OF all the good money 
savers introduced 
by us we consider the 


SOLID FUSE 




























the best of them all. It is 
made of glass and copper 
burned into one piece. We 
are now prepared to meet 
alldemands and orderswill 
have prompt attention. 
Made in 2 and 2} inch lengths and from 


4 to 2 ampere. Price $1.10 per hundred, 
lots of 500 or more $1.00 per hundred. 


FISK-NEWHALL TEL. MFG. 


CO., 241-247 So. Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 






























































Crawfordsville Wire2"4 Nail Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“MONARCH” BRAND HIGH GRADE 


Telephone and Telegraph 
WIRE 


E. B. B.-B. B.-STEEL 
Single and Double Galvanized Signal Strand 




















OUR WIRE STANDS THE MOST EXACTING TESTS. 
IF YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE CANNOT FURNISH IT, WRITE US, WE CAN. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ALWAYS. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE WIRE & NAIL CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA, AND 1501 MONADNOCK BLDG., CHICAGO. 


— 





























Telephony’s Advertisers 








phone Convention. 
~~ convention. 


q TEL EPHONY always 
things. It prints the 


q TELEPHONY 


G TELEPHONY not only 








© TELEPHONY issued a Daily during the National Tele- 
This Daily was 
it was the one most talked of and conspicuous feature of 


has had a faculty of 
best 
the most illustrations; supplies the finest auxiliaries. 
issues the most helpful Daily 
— the most complete and accurate Mailing List. 
is the oldest, 
telephone journal in existence, 


a success. In fact, 


“doing 


reading matter; furnishes 


Report 


largest and best 
but it is very much alive 








always alert to every opportunity which can possibly 
be of value to itself, its advertisers and its readers. And 
so we say: TELEPHONY ‘‘does_ things’’—does them 
right. 
Anchors, Guy. ‘s ee Clips, Cable. 
Everstick Anchor Co., St. Louis, Mo Chase-Shawmut Co., Newburyport, 
Matthews & Bro., W. N., St. Louts, ng ~ 
Mo. ‘ . 
Miller Anchor Co., Norwalk, 0. Coils, Induction. 


Nagel Electric Co.. W. G., Toledo, 0. 
Wapak Hollow Ware Co., Wapako- 
neta, O. 
Arms, Telephone Transmitter. 
Baird Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Attorneys, Patent. 
Belfield, A. Miller. Chicago, Ill. 
Clement, E. E., Washington, D. C. 
Smythe, Edwin H., Chicago, Il. 
Batteries, Primary. 
Central Electric Mfg. Co., 


Rock Isl- 
and, Il. 
Durant Electrical Supplies Co., Chi- 
eago, Il. 


French Battery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Independent Dry Battery Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

LaSalle Battery Co.. Chicago. Ill. 

Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Monarch Elec. & Wire. Chicago, Ill. 

National Carbon Co., Cleveland, O. 

ae Electric Battery Co., Cleve- 


and, O. 
Rock Island Battery Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 


Batteries, Storage. 

Gould Storage 
York, N. Y. 

National Battery Co., 


Boards, Power. 


Battery Co., New 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dean Electric Co., Elyria. O. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Books, Telephone. 
Telephone Printing Co.. Defiance, O. 
Telephony Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Booths. 
Fisher-Stevens, Charles City, Ia. 
Brackets. 
as Tel. & Elec. Co., St. Louis, 
fo. 
Commercial Elec. Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Illinois Electric Co., Chicago, Il. 

Peirce Specialty Co., Chicago, Il. 
Brass and Copper. 

Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., Chicago, 


Scovill Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Cables. 
American Electrical Works, Phillips- 
dale, R. I. 
a ce Elec. Sup. Co., St. Louis, 
0 


Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, Il. 

Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co., 
Jonesboro, Ind. 

New York Insulated Wire Co., 
York, N. Y. 

Okonite Company, New York. N. Y. 


New 


Standard Underground Cable Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Cable Grips. 


Mullin Co., Colman J., Brooklyn, N. 


_> 
a ee Cable Grip Co., Syracuse. 
Calculagraphs. 

Caleulagraph Co., New York, N. Y. 


Call Registers. 
Baird Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


Clamps, Ground. 


Blackburn, Geo., Cleveland, O. 
Cleats, Fibre. 
Blake Signal & Mfg. Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
sym Specialty Co., Yonkers, N. 
Climbers. 
Blakeslee Forging Co., Plantsville, 
Conn. 


Klein & Sons, Mathias, Chicago, Ill. 





American Electric Telephone Co., Chi- 
cago, I 

— Tel. & Elec. Co., St. Louis, 

Dean Electric Co., Elyria, O. 
Conduit, Underground. 

American Conduit Co., Chicago, Ill. 

me Co., The H. B., New York, N. 

McRoy Clay Works, Brazil, Ind. 
Connectors. 


American Electric Fuse Co., Muske- 
gon. Mich. 

Chicago Brass Co., Chicago, Ill. 

D. & W. Fuse Co., Providence, R. I. 

Fahnestock Electric Co., Brooklyn, N 


Yonkers Specialty Co., Yonkers, N. 
Contractors. 
Crumb & Co., W. H., Chicago, Il. 


General Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hans Construction Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jones & Winter, Chicago, Il. 

Miller & McMeen, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Engineering As’n, Chicago. 


Condensers, Telephone. 


Andrae & Sons Co.. Julius, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Dean Elec. Co., Elyria, 


Electric Appliance Co., a Til. 
Williams-Abbott Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, O 
Cords. 
— apeunen Works, Phillips 
ale x 
Belden Mfg. Co.. Chicago. Ill. 
Burns, Sie Chi eago, Ill. 
Premier Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Runzel-Lenz Elec. Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Counters. 
Baird Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Cross Arms and Pins. 
American Elec. Supply Co., Chicago. 
Austin & Co., M. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Central Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Central Tel. & Electric Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Commercial Elec. Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Dearborn Electric Co., Chicago, Tl. 

— Hill Elec. Co., Pittsburg. 

Durant Electrical Supplies Co., Chi- 
c ago, 

Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, Il. 

—— -Merkle Electric Co., St. Louis, 


ny Tel. & Con. Suv. Co., Chicago. 

Illinois Electric Co.. Chicago, Ill. 

Maine Hub and Manufacturing Co., 
West Seboois, Maine. 

Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Nagel Electric Co., W. G., Toledo, O. 


St. Paul Electric Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Drop Forgings. 
Blakeslee Forging Co., Plantaville. 


Conn. 
Engineers, Construction. 
Baumfleck & Co., D., Chicago, Ill. 
Butterfield Construction Co., Chicago. 
Crumb & Co., W. H.. Chicago, Il. 
General Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hans Construction Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jones & Winter, Chicago, Ill. 
MecMeen & Miller, Chicago, 1). 
Telephone Engineering As’n, Chicago. 
Extension Gongs. 
Elec. Mfg. & Equip. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Furniture, Steel. 
Andrews Co., A. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Galvanizers. 
National Galvanizing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Gains, Steel. 


Steel Gain Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Generators, Telephone. 


American Electric Telephone Co., 
Chicago. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elk- 
bart. Ind. 

Dean Electric Co., Elyria, O. 

Eureka Electric Co., Genoa, Ill. 

Fisk-Newhall Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., Chi- 
eago, Il. 

Vote-Berger Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 

ee Electric Co., Cleve- 
and, 


@enerator Winder. 
Fisk-Newhall Telo. 
eago, Ill 
Generators, Ringing. 
Current Elec. Co., Chicago, I1l. 
Roth Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sandwich Pole Changer Co., Sand- 
wich. Il. 
Viaduet Mfg. Coe., Baltimore, Md. 
Warner Electric Co., Muncie, Ind. 
Guy Clamps. 
Cook, F. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Hangers, Cable. 
American Electric Fuse Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich. 
Bissell Co., The F., Toledo, O. 
Central Electrie Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Chase-Shawmut Co., Newburyport, 
Mass. 
Cook, F. B., Chicago, Il. 
National Telo. Supply Co., Cleveland, 


Mfg. Co., Chi- 


Standard Underground Cable Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hangers, Messenger. 
Norton Tool Co., West Park, 0O. 
Instruments, Measuring. 
— & Northrup Co., 


Weston Electrical 
Newark, J. 
Insulating Material. 
Faultless Insulating Compound Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
New Y¥ork Insulated Wire Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
Runzel-Lenz Elec. Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Standard Underground Cable Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Insulators, China and Porcelain. 
American Electric Fuse Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich. 
Central Electric Co., Chicago, Il. 
Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Nagel Electric Co., W. G.; Toledo, O. 
Insulators, Glass. 


Cutter, Scott C., Oswego, IIl. 
Hemingray Glass Co., Covington, Ky. 


Philadelphia, 


Instrument Co., 


Iron, Norway. 
—_ Forging Co., 


Nash & Co., Geo., Chicago, Ill. 

Stevens Co., Chas. G., Chicago, Ill. 
Lightning Arresters. 

Appleton Elec. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Berry Elec. Mfg. Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Lockers. 

neste. E. & Sons Co., Philadelphia, 

a. 


Plantsville, 


Material, Construction. 


Andrae & Sons Co., Juiius, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Austin & Co., M. B., Chicago, Ill. 

Bissell Co., The F., Toledo, 

Burns, W. J., Chicago, Ill. 

Cadiz Electric Co., Cadiz, O. 

Central Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Tel. & Elec. Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Commercial Elec. 

is, Mo. 

Cook, F. B., Chicago, Il. 

Dearborn Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

ae Hill Elec. Co., Pittsburg, 

x. Electrical Supplies Co., Chi- 
cago, 

Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill. 

—- -Merkle Electric Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Farr Tel. & Con. Supply Co., Chicago. 

Fisk-Newhall Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Hallett Iron Works, Chicago, Il. 

Illinois Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Klein & Sons, Mathias, Chicago, Il. 

Lawrence Elec. Co., F. D., Cinecin- 
nati, O. 

Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Monarch Elec. & Wire, Chicago, Ill. 

~ 4 State Elec. Co., Wheeling, 
iV 


Nagel Electric Co., W. G.. Toledo, O. 
Nebraska Elec. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Norton Tool Co., West Park, O. 
Peirce Specialty Co., Chicago, Ill. 
St. Paul Electric Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sterling Electric Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
Sumter Tel. Mfg. Co., Sumter, S. C. 
Swedish-American Tel. Co., Chicago. 
Viaduct Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Supply Co., St. 





Wesco Suppiy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Western Telephone Mfg. Co., Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Williams-Abbott Electric Co., Cleve- 


land, O. 
Williams Telephone & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Meters. 


American Electric Telephone Co., Chi 


cago, I 
Pocket Meter Co., Bluffton, O. 
Miniature Lamps. 


General Electric Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Jaeger Miniature Lamp Co., New 
zorn, BR. X. 
Motor Dynamos. 
Roth Bros. & Co., 


Moulding. 
Thornton & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Name Plates. 
Felsenthal & Co., 


Nippers and Pliers. 
Klein & Sons, Mathias, Chicago, Il. 


Novelties. 
Felsenthal & Co., 
Ohmmeters. 
Bissell Co., F., Toledo, 0. 


Operator’s Chairs. 
Andrews Co., A. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Richards air Panel Co., Chicago. 


Pay Stations. 
Baird Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 
Gray Telephone Pay Station Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
U. S. Coin Register Co., Toledo, O. 


Chicago, Ill. 


G., Chicago, Il. 


G., Chicago, Ill. 


Poles, Cedar 


Beidler & Co., Francis, Chicago, [Il. 
Bissell Co., The F., Toledo, 
Bruer, W. F., Kansas City, Mo. 
Churchill Cedar Co., Cabinet, Idaho. 
Duluth Log Company. Duluth, Minn. 
Dumert Lbr. Co., C. H., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Fowler & Co., John H., Chicago, Ill. 
Groves, D. G. & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hueble Co., C. J., Menominee, Mich. 
Humbird Lumber Co., Sand Point, 
Idaho. 
Lindsley Bros. Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Mason, Edw. Z.., Buffalo, B. x. 
Morrison Lbr. Co., J. W., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 
Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago, Ill. 
—, Coast Pole  Co., Spokane, 


Wa 
ey > Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Partridge Lbr. Co., T. M., Minneap- 
olis, Minn 
Pendleton "& Gilkey, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Co., 
Escanaba, Mich. 
Raber & Watson, Chicago, Il. 
Sand Point Cedar Co., Sand Point, 
Idaho. 
Sterling & Son, W. C., Monroe, Mich. 
Valentine-Clark Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Vogel, Herman, Clark Fork. Idaho. 
Whitmore, A. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ws Cedar Co., Wittenberg, 
Ww 


“ 
Worcester Co., C. H., Chicago, Il. 
Poles Chestnut. 
Wilson Co., J. I. M., 
Poles, Cypress. 
Abeles & Taussig, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kennett Cypress Hardwood & Lbr. 
Co., Kennett, Mo. 
Pole Changers. 
Current Elec. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sandwich Pole Changer Co., Sand- 
wich, Il. 
Warner Electric Co., Muncie, Ind. 
Protectors, Telephone. 
American Electric Fuse Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich. 
American’ Electric 
Chicago, Il. 
Appleton Elec. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Berry Elec. Mfg. Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Central Tel. & Elec. Co., St. Louis, 


Mo 
Century $s Construction Co., Buffa- 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Telephone Co., 


Chieage Telephone Supply Co., Elk- 


hart, Ind. 
Cook. FP. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Commercial Elec. Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


D. & W. Fuse Co., Providence, R. I. 
Eureka Electric Co., Genoa, Ill 
Helios Mfg. Co., Bridesburg, Pa. 
Moon Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sterling Electric Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
Williams-Abbott Electric Co., Cleve- 


land. 
Receiver Cases. 
General Insulate & Machine Co., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Seranton Button Co., Seranton, Pa. 
Purchasing Agents. 


Conover, Geo. W., Chicago, Il. 
Cox & Co., A. J., Chicagy, II. 














Detail of the Type B Anchor and Wrench 
The Rods of Stombaugh Guy Anchors 


are not weakened by welds or holes for pins and rivets. 

They are made of one piece. The threading of the eyes on the 
type B equals the strength of the rod. 

Stombaugh Guy Anchors screw into the ground. 

When in at the proper depth they are set. The strain can then 
be put on without fear of any back give. You are sure of them. 
AN ANCHOR IS AS:STRONG AS ITS WEAKEST PART 
STOMBAUGH GUY ANCHORS HAVE NO WEAKEST PARTS 
THEY ARE STRONG ALL OVER 


W. N. MATTHEWS & BRO., 
MANUFACTURERS 
226 N. 2nd Street 


Eastern Office: NEW YORK 


226 Taylor Bidg., Cortland St., 


ST. LOUIS’ 














Marlin Cable Hangers 


Good 
Durable 
Hangers 
at 

Right 
Prices 














Marlin Cable Hanger. 

















THAT'S THE REASON 
WE MAKE SO MANY 








National Telephone Supply Co. 


3925 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Receivers, Telephone. Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, II. 
Eureka Electric Co., Genoa, IIl. 








The— 
Scranton 
Button Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Receiver Shells, 
Mouth Pieces, 
Bushings, 
Stage Plugs, 
Keystone Bases, 
Socket Rings, 
Push Buttons, 
Switch Handles, 
Switch Keys, 
Socket Keys, 
Crank Handles, and 
Watch Case Receiver 
Caps 





Samples Furished on 
Application 





We Furnish Receiver Shells 
for a great many Telephone 
Manufacturers 


1501 
Monadnock 
ON Building 

m Chicago 


TELEPHONES 


Harrison 3262 
_z# Automatic 3862 

















FRANKEL’S ELECTRIC TESTING CLIPS 


SHORT CUTS FOR TROUBLE HUNTERS 





You need 
not waste 

time baring 
the wire 


Constructed 
to test 
any size line 














Patented Nov. 15, 1904, and Foreign Countries 


Sample Dozen, 12'2 Cents Each The teeth grip the line or binding post. 
jo Lots = eae The pin pierces the insulation and makes 
1000 ** 9 +e ‘6 a perfect test connection. 


From Your Supply House or 


FRANKEL DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 


740-742 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, U. S. A. 











How about the Future? 


If not, may we help? 
A trial 


Can you make your deliveries? 
BLACK BIRCH PINS give satisfaction. 
order will remove all doubt. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
EQUAL IN EVERY RESPECT TO THE BEST IN THE MARKET 


MAINE HUB AND MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY : : : West Seboois, Maine 














| Switchboards, Automatic Telephone. 


Murdock, W. J., Chelsea, Mass. 
Viaduct Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Reels, Ready Pay Out. 
Nagel Electric Co., W. G., Toledo, O. 


Seals, Incorporation. 
Middleton & Co., J. W., 


Solder, Paste. 
Climax Mfg. Co., 
Solder, Self-Fluxing. 
Belden Manufacturing Co., 

Specialties, Telephone. 


Baird Mfg. Co., Chicago. Ill. 
Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Staples, Insulated. 
Blake Signal & Mfg. Co., 
Mass. 


Chicago, Il. 
Boston, Mass. 


Chicago. 


Boston, 


Steel, Magnet. 


Burns, W. J., Chicago, Ill. | 
Nash & Co., Geo., Chicago, Ill. 
Stevens Co., Chas. W., Chicago, III. 


Supplies, Telephone. 
Adams-Randall T. & ~ Supply Co., 


New York City, N. 

American Electric Fuse Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich. 

American Electric Telephone Co., 


Chicago, Ili. 
Andrae & Sons Co., Julius, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Baird Mfg. Co., ee Ill. 
Bissell Co., F., Tol oO. 
Cadiz Electric Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 





Central Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Central Tel. & Elec. Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Chase-Shawmutt Co., Newburyport. 
Mass. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Commercial Elec. Sup. Co., St. Louis, 
MO 

Cook, F. B., Chicago, Ill. 

Dean Electrie Co., Elyria, O. 

Dearborn Electric Co., Chicago, Il. 

‘ee Elec. Co., Pittsburg, 


Durant Electrical Supplies Co., Chi- 
cago, 

Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, I11. 

Eureka Electric Co., "Genoa, Ill. 

Ewing-Merkle Electric Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Farr Tel. Chi- 
eago, Il. 
Helios Mfg. Co., Bridesburg, Pa. } 
Illinois Electric Co., Chicago, Il. | 
Lawrence Elee. Co., F. D., Cinein- 
nati, O. | 
Monarch Elec. & Wire, Chicago, Il. 
— State Elec. Co., Wheeling, 


Nagel Electric Co., G., Toledo, O. 
Nebraska Elec. Co. a. Neb. 
North Electric Co.. Cleveland, O. 
Peirce Specialty Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sterling Electric Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Swedish - American Telephone Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sumter Telo. Mfg. Co., Sumter, S. C. 
Viaduct Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Wesco Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Western Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 
bal ae -Abbott Electric Co., Cleve- 
an 
Williams Telo. & Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 


& Con. Supply Co., 


Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, I1l. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Globe ‘Automatic Telo. Co., Chicago. 


Switchboards, Common Battery. 


American Automatic Telo. Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

American Electric Telephone Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Century Tel. Construction Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elk- 
hart. Ind. 

Dean Electric Co. -, Elyria, O. 
International Telephone Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, Il. 
North Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 
Sterling Electric Co.. Lafayette, Ind. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, we 
Sumter Telo. Mfg. Co., Sumter, S. C. 
Western Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Wiiliams-Abbott Electric Co., Cleve- 





land, Ohio. 


Switchboards, Magneto. | 

American Electric Telephone Co., Chi- | 

eago, Ill. | 

Andrae 8 Sons Co., Julius, 
Ww 


kee, 
Baird Mfg. Co.. Chicago, III. 
Cadiz, Ohio. 


Cadiz Electric Co., 
Central Tel. & Elec. Co., St. Louis, 
Buf- 


Elk- 


Milwau- 


fo. 
Century Tel. Construction Co., 
falo ° 
Chicago Telephone Supply Co., 


hart. Ind. 
Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohbfo. 





Farr ~ & Con. Supply Co., Chica- 
Zo, L 

Fisk-Newhball Telo. Mfg. Co., Chica- 
go, " 

International Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Keystone Electric Telephone Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Chi- 


eago, Ill. 
North Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 
Sterling Electric Co.. Lafayette, Ind. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Swedish-American Telephone Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 
Sumter Telo. Mfg. Co., Sumter, S. C. 
Wesco Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Western Telephone Mfg. Co., Chica- 


go, Ill. 

Williams-Abbott Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Williams Telo. & Supply Co., Cleve- 


land, 
Tape. 
New York Insulated Wire Co., New 
Terk. FB. F. 
Standard Underground Cable Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Telephones, Adjustable. 
American Electric Telephone Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Telephones, Automatic. 


American Automatic Telo. 
ester, N. 
Automatic Electric Co. ., Chicago, Il. 


Co., Roch- 


Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 
Globe "Automatic Telo. Co., Chicago. 
Telephones, Common Battery. 
American Electric Telephone Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Century Tel. Construction Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 
Dean Electric Co., Elyria, O 
International Telephone Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Select Telo. Mfg. Co., 
Sterling Electric Co., 


Springfield, O. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sumter Telo. Mfg. Co., Sumter, S. C. 


Wesco Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Western Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Williams-Abbott Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, 
Telephones, Intercommunicating. 
National American Telo. Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill 
Telephones, Lock Out. 


Austin & Co., M. B., Chicago, III. 
Baird Mfg. Co.. Chicago, Ill. 
Johnson Elec. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Select Telo. Mfg. Co., Springfield, 0. 


Telephones, Magneto. 


American Electric Telephone Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Andrae & Sons Co., Julius, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Baird Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Cadiz Electric Co. , Cadiz, O. 

Central Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Tel. & Elec. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Century a: Construction Co., Buf- 
falo, 


Chicago , Supply Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Commercial Electric Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dean Electric Co., Elyria, O. 

Dearborn Electric Co., Chicago, III. 

— Hill Elec. Co., Pittsburg, 
a. 


Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, Il. 
Eureka Electric Co., Genoa, IIl. 
Ewing-Merkle Electric Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Farr ag & Const. Supply Co., Chi- 
cago 

Fisk-Newhall Telo. Mfg. Co., Chica- 


£0, 
Illinois Electric Co., Chicago, 


Ill. 

International Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Keystone Electric Telephone Co., 
Pittsburg. Pa. 
ar jnnane Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, 

Wheeling, 


mK, State Elec. Co., 
W. Va. 


Nagel Electric Co. ., W. G., Toledo, 0 
North Electric Co., Cleveland, 5 
Select Telo. Mfg. Co., Springfield, 0. 
Sterling Electric Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sumter Telo. Mfg. Co., Sumter, S. C. 
Swedish-American Telephone Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 
Viaduct Mig. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Wesco Supply Co. , St. Louis, Mo. 
Western Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Williams-Abbott Electric Co. , Cleve- 
land, 0. 
Williams Telephone & Supply Co.. 
Cleveland, O. 
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